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'‘Iuh)!s Pcridc, Idtili^Siddti'rs I 


CHArTER I; 


EVdLUTloN IX nPKRATloX. 
t. Natun* evolves a Mail. 

2. Man, co'-nperatinf!^ witli nature, evolves a Master. 

3, Tlie Master-Man, cooperating^ witli ;huI ronfrollin 

the forces, activities :ual pr«>cesses of naftire, evolves 
---? 


0 



CHAPTER II. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DATA. 

Some things we know, and we know that we know 
them. 

Some things we assume to know, but we know that 
we do not know them. 

Some things we believe, but we do not know them, 
nor do we even assume to know them. 

All other things we neither know, nor assume to know, 
nor do we even believe them. 

For illustration: 


First Class. 

We know that we exist. 

We know that other people exist. 

We know that other things besides ourselves also exist. 

We know that fire burns and that water quenches 
thirst. 

We know that snow is soft and white and that ice 
is hard and cold to our senses. 

We know that flowers bloom and that birds sing. 

We know that as individual Intelligences we possess 
certain faculties, capacities and powers. 

We know that certain things we call food, water and 
air are necessary to sustain what we name the life of our 
physical bodies. 

We know when we are happy and we know what sor¬ 
row is. 

n 
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We know that we can think and that we can convey 
our thoughts to others. 

We know that life has a present existence and that 
what we call death dissolves the physical manifestation 
of this earthly life. 

These are things we know and we know that we know 
them. Why ? Because they fall within the radius of our 
own individual experiences. By the aid of our own senses 
we have personally demonstrated them. And these are 
the only reasons that warrant us in asserting that we 
know them. Except as personal experiences we could 
never know them. That which is outside the range of 
our own personal experience is not definitely and posi¬ 
tively known to us. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to the cause 
of truth, that every man who speaks for the world to hear 
should never allow himself to forget that personal experi¬ 
ence is the only absolute basis and infallible test oi 
what we know. Whatever fails to reach the demands oi 
this simple and exact test does not rise to the dignity oi 
actual and personal knowledge. 

Second Class. 

We assume to know that the earth is round. We no1 
only assume this to be a fact of nature, but we are read} 
to act upon that assumption, and we do so act withoui 
the slightest hesitation whenever occasion therefor ma} 
require. But on a basis of actual test it is doubtful i: 
one. in a thousand of the human race, as it exists today 
has ever personally demonstrated the truth of that as 
sumption. We have read in books that it is true. W< 
have been taught in our school studies that it is a fact 
We have been assured, on what we have considerec 
good authority, that others have actually proven it be 
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yond all question; and we have had pointed out to us 
methods by which we are led to believe we might prove 
its truth for ourselves if we but had tlie time, money, op¬ 
portunity and inclination necessary to make the demon¬ 
stration. ?>iit that is all. In other words, tlie very large 
majority of us do not, in literal truth, persotially know 
whether the earth is round or s(piare or cubical or pyra¬ 
midal or any other specifically definable shajHO We only 
assume to know. 

We assume to know liow old we are, ami in our rela¬ 
tions and dealings with others we treat the stibject of 
our own age with all the seeming assurance of exact and 
definite knowledge. We do not liesitate to go into court, 
when called iqxin to do so, and solemnly make oath as tr) 
our respective ages. Many tlu’re are who dn tins with¬ 
out .so much as a <|ualm of eT)nscienct' or a suggestion rd 
doul)t or uncertainty. Ami yet, in all human |)rohability, 
not one of those who read thi.s page knows a tiefuiite 
certainty his or her own age. Idulhermore, there is, 
perhaps, no person living in all tin* world, wlio remem¬ 
bers the exact year, month, day and hour of his own 
birth. Why? ikeause under and by virtue of the aria- 
trary and mysterious provisii>ns of nature, tliat somewhat 
important event in our respective !nstt»ries lies all the 
way from two to four years backward lievond line limits 
of individual memory. All we know of it, therrfore, is 
that our reputtal fathers ami mothers ami those \vh> are 
older than ourselves have told us tlial we were horn on 
a given day of a given month in a given year. We lake 
their word as literal truth ami govern ourselves aceord-. 
ingly. And so, we do not know lanv obi we arcs Wc 
only assume to know. 

We assume to know that a certain man, whom hisforv 
names Columbus, di.scovered the continent Qi America * 
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'that a certain other man, named Washington, was the 
first president of the United States of America. 

We assume to know that a certain other man, named 
Moses, led the Children of Israel out of captivity in the 
land of Egypt. 

We assume to know that one Benjamin Franklin, by 
means of a kite, made an important discovery concerning 
the action of electricity; that another wise man, named 
Newton, made an important scientific discovery concern¬ 
ing the action of that force we name Gravity. 

If time and space would permit and the occasion would 
warrant the effort, it would be quite possible to mention 
hundreds or even thousands of other things we assume 
to know, all of which, however, are wholly outside , the 
limits of our definite and personal knowledge. Indeed, 
if we but held ourselves tS a rigid and strictly truthful 
differentiation of the data we employ, there is perhaps 
not one of us but vrould be greatly surprised, if not 
genuinely humiliated, to find how many things we assume 
to know which are, in truth, altogether outside the limits 
of our personal knowledge. We do not know them. We 
merely assume to know them, and our assumption passes 
current for actual personal knowledge. 

Third Class. 

Many there are who believe in a God, in the sense that 
the Great Creative Intelligence is a distinct and definite 
personality. But there are also many others who believe 
just as firmly that the Great Creative Intelligence is not 
a God in the sense of a definite personality. It would 
seem, however, that among all these there are few, if any, 
who could truthfully assert that the subject is one which 
falls within the limits of their personal knowledge. 

Some men believe there is not only a personal God whc 
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created the universe, but that he is a triune Being, com¬ 
posed of three persons in one, namely, "‘Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost/’ Others believe He is but one person. They 
hold that he is “One and Indivisible/’ There are others 
still who believe that the Creative Intelligence is but an 
all-pervading essence or power, wholly without the ele¬ 
ment of personality. It would doubtless be conceded, 
however, that not one among all these is in position to 
know anything about it. 

Some there are who believe in the doctrine of literal 
transubstantiation, in accordance with which the bread 
and wine used in the sacramental service of “The Lord’s 
Supper” are said to be transmuted into the body and blood 
of Christ. Others believe with equal sincerity that such a 
doctrine is not only false, but utterly absurd and too 
ridiculous for a moment’s s^ious consideration. But if 
the question could be removed from the field of theolog¬ 
ical discussion, and then submitted to the several dis¬ 
putants on the basis of their definite and personal knowl¬ 
edge, it is not at all likely that a single one among them 
could be found who would seriously claim to know any¬ 
thing about it. 

There are also those who believe in the absolute, in¬ 
herent immortality of all mankind. Others believe in 
conditional immortality, only as a reward of individual 
effort. And there are others who believe with equal 
earnestness that immortality is only a pleasant dream, a 
comforting delusion, a fascinating fiction, and that phys¬ 
ical death means total extinction. 

Human intelligence has formulated concepts which 
have become the bases of many other beliefs. All such 
beliefs, however, may be distinguished without difficulty 
from definite personal knowledge, or even assumed 
knowledge, as these are classified and defined above. 
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Fourth Class. 

We neither know, nor assume to know, : 
formulate a well defined belief as to when 
or when, if ever, it will end; where space ) 
far it extends, or where, if at all, it ends. 

We neither know, nor assume to know, 
have even a definite belief as to where, wl 
matter first came into existence, how long it \ 
to exist or what will ultimately become of ; 

We neither know, nor assume to know, 
have a clearly defined belief as to how many 
and stars there are throughout all the univer 
how many of them are inhabited; or what 
number and character of their inhabitants. 

We neither know, nor assume to know, 
formulate so much as a definite belief as to 
of fishes or other living things in all the v 
earth, the insects which pervade the atmospl 
circles and incloses the earth, or the living c 
move upon the dry land. 

As to all such problems as these, and i 
we do not hesitate to acknowledge our tot; 

Thus, by a simple analysis, we find that 
the whole universe, so far as we are indi' 
cemed, naturally divide themselves into th 
tinct and separate classes, namely: 

1. Things we know. 

2. Things we assume to know. 

3. Things we believe. 

4- Things of which we are wholly igno 

Of these four classes of data, there car 

doubt, in the mind of any honest student c 

the first is by far the most limited. For, 
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know comprise only those things wliich arc a conscirms 
part of us, and those with which we come into conscious 
personal contact or relation in nature. 

No man is in position to understand or aj)preciate liow 
almost infinitesimally small and seemingly insignificant, 
by comparison, is the volume of liis own definite, per¬ 
sonal knowledge, until he un<lertakes to write out in 
definite form a crystallizAnl statement of those tilings 
he can say truly he knows. Then it is, h>r tlie first time, 
he becomes clearly conscious how meager i.s his store 
of actual knowledge and how conspicimus is his intel¬ 
lectual poverty. 

To be brouglit tlius suddenly face to face with his own 
destitution is, perhaps, one of the most clTectual lessons of 
humility that could he a<Iministere<I to a human licing. It 
would also seem that of all The many important Iess<nis 
of life it is one among tlujse we need most to learn, hor, 
whilst it humbles our pride of intelligence into the very 
dust, at the same time it teaches us the exact measure 
and intrinsic value of our own actual attainments ami 
points the way to a much broader understanding am! 
a more just appreciation of all mankind. It teaelies a 
deeper respect for the lives and experiences of our fel¬ 
low men, admonishes us to a more generous sympathy 
with them in all their honest efforts, and stimulates in 
us a more healthful desire to increase our own store of 
exact and definite knowledge. 

The second class of data constitutes a volume much 
greater in magnitude tlian the first, ami much wore pre¬ 
tentious as to tile character and scojie of its conlenis. 
For, under this head of “Things we assume to know/’ 
are, in general, tlie discoveries ami demnnstraliims of 
science, the data of liistory, the (le<!uclions <4 idiilosophy, 
and the great body of “Spiritual Rcve!aliims.“ 
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No truly progressive intelligence of the present ; 
will attempt to deny or even minimize the value of 
these data to both the individual and society. Ind( 
most of such data comes to us from out the ages, 
bears upon its face the seeming stamp of truth. Si 
it comes to us at second hand, it does not rise to the < 
nity of absolute knowledge. Nevertheless, it is of g: 
value because it is the nearest possible approach to ■ 
which we designate as absolute, personal knowledge, 
The third class of data, “Things we believe,"' wc 
constitute an immense library of itself. But here, in 
realm of mere speculations, opinions and beliefs, 
come face to face with all those unsatisfactory and 
quieting elements of uncertainty, unreliability, insecu 
fallibility and change. 

For instance: No man's^mere belief, however he 
or earnest it may be, carries with it a positive guar 
of its truth. He may believe, with absolute sincerity 
most impossible things. 

Then again, the- things he merely believes toda; 
may be able to demonstrate tomorrow. When so < 
onstrated they at once become things he knows anc 
no longer mere matters of belief. By the proces 
demonstration they immediately pass from the 
class of data to the first. By this transition alone, 
attain to the highest possible degree of value and 
portance in his life. 

Or, it may, perchance, occur that the things h( 
lieves today he may demonstrate tomorrow to be 
In that event their non-existence is established and 
no longer have a place in the data of the universe. 

It may also happen that some of the things he be 
today may be proven tomorrow by somebody else 
true. In that event, as facts demonstrated, they 
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m at second hand. Thenceforth, in their relation 
m, they pass into the category of reported facts, his- 
or science, as the case may be, and fall under the 
id class. Though he may not know them of his own 
Dnal knowledge, yet he may thereafter reasonably 
me to know them upon the strength of their reported 
Dnstration. Thus they are advanced one step in their 
ion to him, and by this transition they become of 
ndary importance in his essential life. They are 
second in value only to the things he knows, 
he fourth class of data, ‘Things we neither know nor 
ime to know nor even believe,’' constitutes the, at 
ient, unknown field of nature. Whatever that field 
r contain is, as yet, a closed book to us. Whatever 
lence its contents may exert upon our lives or des- 
es is not yet within our powers of analysis. The un- 
lored field of nature may, perhaps, contain countless 
isures of infinite value to each one of us, and doubt- 
> does. But until we see, know, or in some other 
nner become possessed of them, their intrinsic value 
lot, for us at least, a conscious factor. 

Thus it will be observed, that of all the data of the 
ire universe, that which most intimately and vitally 
icerns each one of us falls under the first class desig- 
ted at the beginning of this chapter. That is to say, 
i things we know are those of which we are in posi- 
n to make the best and most intelligent use, both in 
r own behalf and in behalf of those who need our help, 
lis fact alone gives to them a value and an importance 
lich is to us paramount. 

It is equally true that the things we assume to know, 
id upon the truth of which we implicitly rely and un- 
jsitatingly act, are the things which approach most 
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nearly absolute, personal knowledge. These, therefore, 
are second in value only to the things we know. 

In other words, of all the data of the universe, tli.at 
which falls within the radius of aksolute, personal knowl¬ 
edge is of paramount value and importance to each in¬ 
dividual. And conversely, that which lies farthest from 
such knowledge is, for analogous rca.sons, of least per¬ 
sonal value and importance to him. 

For instance; To every intelligent man and woman 
who has followed the .subject to this point it must he 
clearly apparent that actual knowhalge, as hereinbe¬ 
fore defined, is of greater value an<l importance to the 
individual who possesses it than assumed knowledge. It 
is vastly multiplied in value and ingtortance when it is 
compared with mere speculations, opinions and beliefs, 
any or all of which may prove to he ernmeons nr eti- 
tirely without foundation in fact. It follows with e<pial 
certainty that it stands at the highc.st point of relative 
value and importance when it is compared with total 
ignorance. 

These facts being admitted, it follows with irresistible 
logic that one of the most important duties every imli- 
vidual owes to himself and to his fellow man is, at all 
times and as rapidly as possible, to increase tlie nunt- 
ber and volume of the things he knows, and in so doing 
select those facts and truths of which he can make tlic 
most valuable use. For by this process alone he becomes 
the better equipped to discharge his personal responsi¬ 
bility to both himself and his fellow man. 

To one who sees life from this point of vision it mat¬ 
ters very little what others may believe (except for 
their own good), so long as they do not trespass upon 
the perfect liberty of his own intelligence. That which 
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is of paramount importance to him is what they know 
and what they can help him to know. 

A brief analytical study of this subject cannot fail to 
emphasize, among others, the following facts, namely: 

1. Exact and definite knowledge is always of the 
greatest possible value and importance to every individ¬ 
ual who has the moral courage to use it rightly. To such 
it is more to be desired than all other classes of data 
combined. Nevertheless, it is only the exceptional man 
or woman, of the present time, who is ready or even 
willing to pursue it with a degree of intelligence, cour¬ 
age and perseverance, necessary to obtain the desired re¬ 
sults. 

2. The average intelligence is satisfied to act upon 
the basis of assumed knowledge. This is true, even 
though such data is admitted to be wanting in reliability 
and therefore of only secondary value or consideration. 
Why? Because assumed knowledge involves far less 
personal effort on his part than actual knowledge. With 
most of us it is so much more pleasant and agreeable to 
accept as true the declarations and findings of others 
than it is to make a personal demonstration of them for 
ourselves. 

3. If an exact numerical balance could be struck, at 
the present time, it would, without question, be found 
that a very large majority of the men and women of 
even the most truly civilized nations of earth are more 
deeply interested in the consideration of mere specula¬ 
tions, opinions, dogmas and beliefs than they are in the 
acquisition of actual, personal knowledge. 

Why is this? The question is a most natural one in 
the mind of the honest student. It would also appear 
timely and pertinent. More especially is this true in 
view of the fact that the door to personal knowledge 
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stands so wide open and the way leading tiK*rrt«> is sn 
smooth and inviting. 

Many answers, or partial answers, snggest theiiiseives. 
Each of these contains certain elements oi Irtnh. ! lit; 
following, however, would seem rover the largest 
number of cases: 

The acquisition of exact and dcfiniti’ kno\vle«|gr in 
volves a labor. It calls for the unretnitting ('x^ reise oj 
honest, earnest, intelligent, couragemis and iHasislenl 
personal effort on the part of the individual eon<a'rned 
Indolence, however, in this departnumt nf Iminan vn 
deavor, would seem to be an alnu>st universal eharar 
teristic of human nature. However ituirh we may de 
sire a thing whOvSC value we know and apintadate, wa 
possess only a limited amount of intelligenee, eouragi 
and perseverance which we arc ready and willing 
ercise in the task of acquiring it. In tlie largest immlHe 
of instances—more especially wlicre the thirig to la 
acquired is knowledge—the amount of |iersnnal elTor 
we are willing to exert is very small. Moreover, whei 
we have reached its limit wc are incliited io acce|>t al 
most any recognized substitute that may he tfffered. 

This characteristic of human intelligence is so gen 
eral and so strongly marked that it Cf)nslitutes one o 
the chief reasons why so few of our brightest and iilh 
erwise most capable men and women l)C^Ci>me }K*rsima 
demonstrators of the law. It also explains why so man; 
become mere readers of books. And yet. we are 
by evidence which cannot be refuted, to recognize as . 
fundamental principle of individual human devclopmeni 
that exact and definite knowledge comes to al! of ti 
in exact ratio with the amount of intelligence, rnar»i 
courage and perseverance we put into the active scare 
for it. 
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One person may possess the necessary intelligence but 
lack the courage and perseverance. Another may have 
the requisite courage but fall below the necessary stand¬ 
ard of intelligence and perseverance. A third may pos¬ 
sess the full measure of necessary perseverance but fail 
in point of both intelligence and courage. A fourth may 
be able to demonstrate an abundance of both intelligence 
and courage but find himself deficient in the element of 
perserverance. And yet another may meet the required 
standard of intelligence and perseverance, and at the 
same time be wholly deficient in courage; and so on. 
But the men and women are few indeed, who possess all 
three of these elements of character in such measure 
and quality as to lead them into the field of personal 
demonstration. This is more especially true within the 
field of what, by common consent, we have come to 
designate as the higher laws, principles, forces, activities 
and processes of nature. 

As a perfectly natural result, most of us find it so much 
easier and more convenient to assume knowledge than 
to demonstrate its truth, that we fall into the habit of 
relying more upon others than upon ourselves to dis¬ 
cover the facts of nature and reduce them to definite and 
personal knowledge. 

Even more strongly still are we tempted to content 
ourselves with reveling in the nebulous and fascinating 
field of mere speculations, opinions and beliefs. Why? 
Because this calls for the minimum of personal effort on 
our part. 

Indeed, to this intellectual inertia and inherent indo¬ 
lence of human nature are due most of the prejudices, 
superstitions and dogmas of both science and religion 
throughout the ages. 

It is easier to entertain a prejudice than it is to ac- 
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quire the knowledge necessary to rise a!)nve it, Most ()[ 
us, therefore, arc the witless slaves of iirejudice. It is 
more convenient to cherish a stiperstition than it is to 
acquire the wisdom necessary to drrunnsfrate its fallacy. 
For this reason most of us arc Ixauul In* su|H*rstitinn. 
It is more agreeable (to ourselves) to dogmatize than 
to demonstrate. Hence it is that most (d ns art* dog* 
matic and intolerant witiiont kivnving it. It is innr<* 
pleasant to preach than it is to practice. Hicn'haa' thr 
majority preach and the minority practire. 

These are among the frailties and fallacies (d human 
nature with which we have to contend iit our scarcli 
for truth. We all know them. Wt* all recoipu/e them 
—in others. We all admit them— for those whn declin<* 
to do so. Much as we may Appear to !)i% we are neittuT 
entirely ignorant nor wholly innoecjU t)f tlie part they 
play in our own lives. More tlian this, we know t!ie 
remedy. We cannot hope, therefore, to tnaade tmr even 
minimize our personal responsibility for th<* evil ri*sn!ts 
which flow from their daily prcsetice and inllmmce in 
our lives. 

Let us not deceive ourselves longer. I.et ns not eviui 
try to do so. On the contrary, let ns declare ottr etmin- 
cipation from the tyranny of such a slaviTv. Morefn*er, 
let us do it NOW before wc turn the leaf m which these 
words are printed. Let us do it so elTectiially and so 
irrevocably that we shall be able to maintain cnir ind<** 
pendence throughout all the succeeding pages, even tr> 
the final word of the closing sentence. 

Hereafter, then, let us intelligently, courageously and 
persistently apply ourselves to the honest and eariu*st 
search for definite, personal knowledge. I.et us ih tins 
in whatsoever fields are open and accessible to us. Idet 
us do it, if necessary, in defiance of our own present 
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"^opinions and beliefs, prejudices and superstitions, in¬ 
clinations and desires, as well as tliose of our fellow men 
who would seek to hold our Souls in bonda.q:e. Let !is 
do this, secure in the consciousness that truth is always 
a friend to him who honestly seeks it ami a benefactor to 
him who lives it 

Briefly rccapitulatinij;-, the specific |)ur|)osi*s of this 
chapter arc: 

1. To fix indelibly in the mind of the readiT the four 
distinct and scfiarate classes into wliich the data of tlie 
universe naturally divide themselves when considered 
solely in their relation to the imiividual. 

2. To em])hasizc the paramoutU iniportanee of ‘‘llie 
thinp^s we know’' over all the other classes data in tlie 
universe, from the stan<l]ioyii of the in<iivi<lual. 

3. To remove from the mind, as far as may lie |)os- 
sible, all ])lind acceptance of the nuaa* sptsmlations, opin¬ 
ions, beliefs and dog’mas of mankind who S|K'ak without 
the authority of definite and personal kmovlrdips 

4. To open the way to a fair and unprejudiced con¬ 
sideration of the subject before us witli a view to olitain- 
ing the largest measure of trutli possible. 

5. To stinuilatc a liealthfnl <lesire for exact and defi ¬ 
nite knowledge concerning the subject under mnsidera 
tion, regardless of the source from which it mav eoimx 

6. To lead to a personal investigalion and intrlligrnt 
study of such facts as may be accessible ami pertinent. 






CHAPTER III. 


TRUTH AND LIGHT. 

As a natural supplement of the preceding chapter, it 
would seem to be both relevant and material, as well as 
helpful to the general purpose of this work, to consider 
briefly the remarkable and strangely significant analogy 
between 'Tight’" to the physical sense and “Truth” to 
the soul of an intelligent individual. 

Indeed, in a purely intellectual sense, the two words 
are often used synonymousTy. The further we inquire 
into the subject matter and analyze the characteristics of 
both, in their effects upon human consciousness, the 
more clearly they would seem to justify such use. 

For illustration: Take an ordinary candle into a dark 
and unfamiliar room. Then light it and study the results 
upon your sense of vision. You will observe that no mat¬ 
ter how faint may be the light it sheds, you are neverthe¬ 
less able to obtain some slight vision of those objects 
that are nearest you. True, they may, perhaps, be so 
indistinct that you are quite uncertain as to their exact 
form or nature. However, you are able to satisfy your¬ 
self that certain objects are there to be seen provided 
sufficient light can be obtained to dispel the darkness. 

You therefore determine that you must have “More 
Light.” You bring in an oil lamp. You light that also. 
Let us suppose that it represents five times the power of 
your candle. You then have the combined light-produc- 

27 
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ing power of both candle and lamp, representing an ag-i 
gregate of six candle power. 

Under the resultant power of these two lights you find 
yourself able to distinguish clearly a number of objects 
near to you which were quite beyond the limits of your 
vision before. You are also able to discover others in 
the distance whose forms are still too indistinct to be 
determined with certainty. 

You must have ''More Light.’" A gas jet is within 
your reach. You light that also. Let us suppose it adds 
twenty candlepower to the light already in the room. 
You now have an aggregate of twenty-six candlepower 
with which to aid your sense of vision. 

You note that you are now able to see with distinct¬ 
ness those objects which before were hazy and in the 
shadow. Out beyond them,•however, in the remote cor¬ 
ners of the spacious room there are still other objects 
you are unable to distinguish with certainty. The room 
itself is, in fact, much larger than you had supposed and 
contains many important objects whose presence was 
entirely unknown to you when you entered. 

Your interest is now thoroughly awakened. But you 
must have "More Light,” if you would determine the full 
extent of the room and the exact nature of its contents. 
An electric light is at your service. You turn it on. It 
adds a thousand candlepower of light to that already in 
the room. You now have an aggregate of one thousand 
and twenty-six candlepower of light with which to aid 
your sense of sight. Instantly all the darkness and un¬ 
certainty seem to have disappeared and you see with 
comparative distinctness all the conspicuous objects in 
the room. You examine them critically and satisfy your¬ 
self as to their nature, quality, color, value and purpose. 

But in the midst of your contemplation of this inter- 
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esting vision the sun slowly rises and adds its majestic 
and transcendent light to that already in the 
Slowly but surely there comes to your consciousness 1 n 
realization of a remarkable change. A complete trails^ 
formation has occurred in the colors which everywhci^ 
before were distinctly apparent. The various object.^ 
have taken on added hues and more delicate shadings- 
Their beauty and richness are many times intensified. 

Under this flood of combined light you find yourself 
able to say, with seeming certainty, that you now set* 
things as they are. You seem to realize that any strongei 
light would only dazzle your sense of sight and obscure 
your vision, because your capacity for light is limited by 
the power of resistance of the physical optic nerve. 

You now note the fact that you seem to be alone in a 
large and beautiful room. Jts furnishings are of rare 
quality and exquisite workmanship. Its walls are hung 
with the paintings of great masters and its decorations 
are works of rarest art and the most fascinating beauty. 
You stand in mute admiration and wonderment. To 
your charmed senses the vision is complete. It would 
seem impossible to add to or take from it without marring 
its perfect symmetry of expression. 

Not so, however, for even in the midst of your won¬ 
dering there comes from an unknown source a sudden 
burst of added light. It is a light to which your soul 
seems a stranger. It is not within your memory of 
earthly things. It is the light of another world. You 
understand its meaning. You now realize for the first 
time in physical life that your spiritual eyes have opened, 
Again you survey the splendid palace. A seemingly 
magical change has occurred. To your amazement you 
observe that you are no longer alone. All about you are 
men, women and. children of matchless grace and un- 
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rivaled loveliness. The robes and the flowers they wear 
far surpass anything ever beheld by mortal eye. I'hey 
reflect the delicate colors of a world al)ove and layvond 
all that we know as physical. 

So completely is your consciousnt‘ss al)snrlH;tl in this 
fascinating vision of spiritual life, light and loveliness 
that for the time being you forget this under-world of 
grosser physical things. But your intelHgence is not 
asleep. All your mental faculties and p<)Wi*rs are awake 
and active. You find yourself iiistinctively asking your¬ 
self the question: “If this be true, may it tiot fie |inssit)le 
that there are yet more wonderful, glorious and exaUeti 
truths out in the infinite realms of nature which Ii<‘ 
above and beyond the range of my present limitations?'* 
At last the great and solemn truth has dawne<i upon 
you, that you have present limitations. No more stu¬ 
pendous fact ever impressed itself upon human con¬ 
sciousness; for this is the liirth of true humility which 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

Now let us go back and draw tlie analogy. 

A single truth, however seemingly insignificant or 
unimportant, gives the intelligent [Kissessor s<inu‘ slight 
vision of conditions most nearly related to it. llie light 
of another truth added to it concerning the same suliject 
matter does not extinguish, annul nor destroy the first 
truth, nor in any manner militate against nor conflirt 
with it. To the observer its value and importance are 
only multiplied. 

He now begins to reason. From his reasoning he 
draws conclusions. He sees dim outlines of other trutlrs 
or seeming truths. He longs to see them yet more 
clearly. He seeks to know them with greater certainty. 
One by one they come within the range of his intellectual 
vision. One by one they are added to his increasing 
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store of knowledge. Their augmenting light illumines 
his surroundings. The darkness of superstition and 
ignorance recedes. The value of truth is established. 

At last he comes to know himself in the full light of 
earth’s physical conditions. He has reached the limita¬ 
tions of ''physical science.” In his pride of intelligence 
he says: "At last I see the world in its true light. I am 
but a physical entity. Only this and nothing more. I am 
but making my own little round and playing my own 
little part, along with the bee and the ant, in a world of 
purely physical things. When the round is completed 
and the play is ended my life is done. Nature is hostile 
to all life, and I am but one of her countless millions of 
victims.” 

Then comes that opening of the spiritual vision. With 
it also comes a sublime illumination from the finer world 
of spiritual truth. In an instant the darkness of physical 
materialism is banished from his life forever. Physical 
death is not the end. It is only a second birth. It is a 
new gateway which opens to individual intelligence the 
seemingly infinite possibilities of other and higher realms 
of being. This new and wonderful truth of another life 
sheds its radiance over all the experiences of the remem¬ 
bered past. It gives to individual existence a new motive 
and a new inspiration. Here, in the higher realm of 
spiritual truth, he comes to recognize and appreciate the 
vital fact that he has "present limitations.” And here 
again he is at the beginning of wisdom. 

A critical study of the foregoing analogy should dis¬ 
close to the thoughtful student a number of interesting 
and significant facts. Among these it would seem that 
the following might be of special value: 

I. The presence of one light does not extinguish 
another light. It only multiplies its intensity and effect. 
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In like manner, one truth docs not extiiipjuish, nor in 
any manner conflict with, another truth. It only adds to 
its potency and value. 

2. The greater the candlcpower of light tlic more 
definite and distinct.is the sense of |)hysical vision, tmtil 
the limit of the power of resistance of the |)hysicai orphan 
is reached. 

Equally true is it that the greater the nnrnhcu- of cona*- 
lated truths at our command the more defnutely and 
clearly we are able to distinguish the suhjt'Ct matter under 
consideration, within the limits of our rational powers. 

3. Light dispels darkness. 

So also, truth dissipates ignorance (which is intel¬ 
lectual darkness). 

4. Light is a fundamental necessity to the proper 
growth of all physical organisms. 

With added emphasis, truth is the vita! |)rinciple at tiie 
foundation of all Constructive Spiritual Unfoblnumt and 
Soul Growth, 

5. The greater the candlcpower of light the more 
perfectly we discern the true colors of things physical. 

In like manner, the greater the volume of trutli at our 
command the more clearly are we able discern the 
delicate shadings of principle whicli color all IIU\ 

Those who possess the patience and the ctumage to 
amplify the analogy in all its bearings cannot fail to 
obtain a clear and definite understanding of the puri>ose 
of the preceding chapter on ‘*The Classification of DnUiT 
That purpose is to establish beyond all question tlie true 
relation which mere dogmas and beliefs sustain to actual 
knowledge, and suggest the relative value and importance 
of each to the individual. 

It appears to be a well considered axiom that, 'Tfiose 
who believe the most know the least.” It would also 
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appear that they have the least desire to know. There 
is a good and sufficient reason for this. Opinions and 
beliefs come to us easily. Actual knowledge comes as 
the result of labored personal effort. A mere opinion 
or belief may rest upon very slight evidence, or none at 
all. The acquisition of knowledge, which means a per¬ 
sonal demonstration of facts, requires work. Indeed, 
the number of such facts accumulated by any given 
individual may be said fairly to represent or measure the 
energy he has spent in overcoming his false beliefs and 
converting his true ones into actual knowledge. 

The generous hospitality with which we are wont to 
entertain all manner of opinions and beliefs, quite un¬ 
mindful of their real merit, and the labored difficulty 
with which we acquire definite personal knowledge, are 
together sufficient to account^for the overwhelming preva¬ 
lence of dogmatism and ‘'creeds,and the comparative 
dearth of actual knowledge in almost every department 
of human life and interest. 

And yet, if the relative value and importance of definite 
knowledge and mere beliefs, in their relation to individual 
life and well being, were an issue before the world of 
enlightened intelligence today, it would seem to be a con¬ 
servative prediction that the verdict would be over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of knowledge. Indeed, there can be 
no question but according to the consensus of intelligent 
judgments there is nothing of which the human mind can 
conceive that is more vitally important to the individual 
than the definite personal knowledge he possesses, and 
nothing more important for which he should strive than 
the additions of knowledge which lie within the range 
of his possible attainments. 

But it is equally true that there is no error more subtle 
and difficult to dislodge from the human mind and con- 
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sciousness than that which is embodied in a comforting 
belief. We cherish such errors as these with an affection 
and a persistency worthy of a better cause. We chal¬ 
lenge and even resent the grandest and most beneficent 
truths of nature in our efforts to evade the responsibility 
which a knowledge of them would inevitably fix upon us. 
We condemn the most generous and unselfish of friends 
who bring to us unw^elcome truths and insist upon our 
taking note of them. We shut our eyes in simulated con¬ 
tempt and in willing blindness cling to our errors, enjoy 
our ignorance and hug our delusions until the irresistible 
power of truth wrests them from us. 

But there are yet other obstacles in our pathway to 
knowledge. Every honest and conscientious author is 
more or less familiar with some of these. To such an 
one they are truly embarrassing. Indeed, those who 
write for others to read find serious and perplexing 
problems within themselves to be solved. They also are 
human, and subject to human frailties and temptations 
w’hich few succeed in overcoming entirely. 

For illustration: Pride of intelligence expresses itself 
in literature in the form of dogmatism and a presump¬ 
tuous contempt for the honest convictions of others; 
while intellectual vanity clothes itself in the form and 
spirit of egotistic speculations and a thrusting of the 
personality of the author upon the attention of his readers. 
It is, perhaps, safe to say that we all possess a certain 
amount of pride of intelligence; and a good many of 
us some traces of intellectual vanity. For this reason 
we are in constant danger of offending the intelligence, 
dignity and conscience of our readers and losing their 
sympathy with and interest in our theme, because we 
overshadow it, obscure it, or minimize its importance by 
the persistent obtrusion of our personality. If we would 
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Jiope to avoid these mistakes in oiir \vritin.i4's we tnnsl 
Keep the immntable and nncoinproniisini^- Law of I'rnth 
forever before us. 

As a result of these weaknesses of human naitire, often¬ 
times the most glaring fallacies are set <lowu as tin(|uali • 
fied truth, and the merest fancies an* stated as established 
facts. The natural consequence is that the over-crtshileHis 
reader is forevt'r in danger f>f l)eing- led int«) an ambu'di 
of the gravest errors, ddie ultra skeptical rr:uirr is 
equally in danger of having his sloq.ticism incnsi >('d and 
the barrier of hostility and tuib(’li«‘f tlierebv erected 
between him and the truth which he imrst desires atid <d’ 
which lie is in imnusliatt^ search. 

r>ut with the spirit of hmu'sty prevailing; in InUh isaider 
and writer, and a mutual rec<i{Muh<»n hv them • d’ the diffi¬ 
culties to he (‘ueount('re(l, it'*wnuhl :;rein that due care 
and consideration in tlu‘ treatment of anv j-nlded, Imw* 
ever intricate or diOicull, should In* .sufficient to gtuud 
both against tlu‘ unforlnnate results of these mistaken 
tendencies. 

Assuming that the reader of this volume is in searcli of 
truth, and that he has enterisl tipon his undtulakiug with 
a mind as free from hostility, prejudir?*, super'tition ami 
other ohslructious as may he |)ossihle; tlie writer, (»u Ins 
part, pkalges himstdf, a:; far as may lie within lu’. powtug 
to divest his fiart of the work «>f all ilogpnati'an, specula¬ 
tion and presurn|)tion, and eonfuu* himsfdf as rltiselv as 
may be possible to those things wliich are within the 
range of his own personal knowUalge, the dtunonstrafed 
facts of science, and tiie (‘stahlislusl timths of nature. 

In the spirit and pnr|K)se of the ft a eg. dug suippvstions 
and pledge, and with a vit'W ttj rtaadviug- and giviuit flic 
largest measure of Ijemdit possible from that which bd 
lows, is tlicre any valid or atiequate reasiin why the 
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reacier and the writer may not meet upon the platn* of 
mutual confidence and make the journey to^ip'thcr in tlic 
spirit of fraternal fellowship and good will? 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LINEAL KEY. 

Since the publication of the two preceding volumes of 
this Series many letters of inquiry have come to their 
authors and their publishers from intelligent students 
and thinkers all over the world. These letters have 
covered a wide range and a varied field of subject 
matter. As a result, it has been quite impossible to reply 
to them individually. Neither time, energy nor oppor¬ 
tunity would permit. Nor is it possible at this time, in 
a work of this nature, to cover the whole broad field 
in a manner satisfactory to either the inquirers or the 
writer. Indeed, many of the questions could not be 
answered at all, so far as we know, because they have 
reference to ultimate conditions which would seem to lie 
out beyond the present limitations of human intelligence. 
Others would appear to be of incidental importance only 
and scarcely of interest or value to the general reader or 
student. 

Of those questions that remain, a considerable number 
have direct reference to the School of Natural Science. 
They are of such a nature as to command the most 
respectful consideration. Moreover, they have been 
repeated so often and with such evident earnestness and 
sincerity as to indicate beyond question that their answers 
should find a place in this volume. It is, therefore, with 
sincere deference to those who have asked them, and 
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who have waited so loni^ and so patiently ff^r their 
answers, that the following questions will he answered 
as frankly and explicitly as may he possible. 

What Is Natoral Seinxm? 

At page 8, Vol. I, the following answer to this (piestion 
has been given: 

will help the reader very matennlly it hi' undiTsfnniis He' 
full significance of the, term thuH einjdio'i-d, 

^^1. FhyHcal Beivnee in nniversally utMh'ndiMx! tn nu'an th;i,i 
science which has to do with i>hysical inaltiT yniy. It is. thori’- 
fore, limited in its Hcope to the sul);itunci', luiu’tittna nri'i ido'* 
nomena of physical matter. 

“2. /Sfpmfiw/-.'icuaice (ns eommioily vind<‘rstn<(ii), va that Si'i<’iuM' 
which has to do with only things spiriUinl. It i:*, tloTt'fnri*, also 
limited in its scope to a diHiinct an<l si'pnrati' of i'.'niHntiiUc 
*‘3. Mental Science (us commonly umh*rstiHMl), in lilu' man* 
ner, is limited to a knowledge of the miml with its fnm'tii»ns arnl 
phenomena. c 

^‘Thua, it appears that each of thenc' is limite<i to 

knowledge of only a part of the facts of natur«'. Hut what ti'rm 
shall he employed to designate properly that s<’ien<'e which inohides 
knowledge of the facts of physical Hcicnce, spiritual science and 
mental science combined? Wimt ivnn is hroa<i <‘nuugh to cover 
the facts of all the dcpartnumiH of nature I 

Evidently no better term covdd be found than Xatural Scii'acc. 
Since this philosophy is baaed upon facta in all the depart meat a 
of nature, the term Natural Science properly dcmgTmtcs tin' Hcii'ucc 
upon which this work is fouiuh'd. WhemwaT, tlu'rid'orc, the term 
^Natural Science^ is used in this work, it must Ih‘ understotul in 
that broad sense which includes all other sciences and departiin'iits 
of acienceP’ 

From the foregoing it will be oiiserved tliat the term, 
as therein defined, is inclusive and not exclusive. In 
order that it may justify its name it must neither ignore 
nor deny nor attempt to evade any of the estaldished 
“facts” of any of the more limited sciences or depart¬ 
ments of science. It must meet them fairly and deal 
with them candidly. 

Concisely defined, therefore. Natural Science i.s knowl¬ 
edge of the facts of nature, in the broadest and most 
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comprehensive mcaniiif!^ of the term “Nature.” It in¬ 
cludes knowledge of things physical, spiritual, |)sychical 
and ethical. It embodies knowledge of the laws, prin¬ 
ciples, forces, activities and processes which o|)erate 
within man himself as well as in the great world of 
nature without. It is the science of sciences, and is 
without limitations other tlian those which mark the ever 
widening boundaries of increasing knowliMlino It is in 
this broad sense that it will be imiplnyed hereinafter as 
well as in the sncceeditig volnmi's f>f this Series. 

What Is tiii-: School of Xattkal S(‘ii:N( i:? 

But for the insistent and repeated inquiries from those 
whose interest in the work would seem justly to entitU" 
them to ask it, this <jm‘stiou would liave r<’n}ain<M{ unan¬ 
swered, so far as the wrttei’* is e<»ticerne(l, b'ven in tlu‘ 
face of their insisteiua', ami regardless of their seeitiing 
right to know tlie salient facts, every impulse save that 
of duty—woukl impel hitu to evadt* the is an‘ “until 
future ages might obtain the answer” frenu other sources. 
Strange and unreasonable as this may a|>|Hsir the 
casual reader, then* are grave and ade{[uate reasons for 
this feeling of rehictance ami hesitation. Sonu* id these 
may, perhaps, appear as \v<* proeeeti. Having sueceedeih 
however, in relegating them to the Isiekgrotmd of taai- 
scioiisness for the present, ami move(l (nily by ait (sarnest 
desire te) di.scharge what appears to him an (tbvioua dnfv 
to those who have accompanied tlu^ work to tins point, 
the following statement of facts is made: 

I. Na.MK of THK (IkKAI' Si HooL. 

The term “Sdioed of Natural Science” is not the name by 
which tile (jreat Srho{»l herein referred to lias been kmnvn 
to its members throughout the ages, !t is Imt a umderti 
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adaptation. This modern name of an ancient School 
has been chosen because it can be made to coiivev to the 
modern mind of our western civilization a clear ami 
definite meaning in harmony with the facts. 1 hf’ ancient 
name, though it were written in holdcst tv|ve. wrnihi con™ 
vey no intelligent conception of the SclmtsI itself, nor of 
its methods, purposes or achievements. It wnnld serve 
only to mystify, obscure and confuse. Fnrthrriuore. the 
ancient name of this ‘^Venerahle Assjunatitm h;o'' !u*en 
so often misappropriated by mo<lern organi/atiteis that 
its publication at this time would scarcely 1 h’ d.eeined 
a sufficient identification. Indeed, it is believed that in 
some instances its misimdersUxxi associatioicv wotdd only 
serve to prejudice the minds of those who might ottuu’' 
wise receive bcneficieiit help and a s|)iritual, itumtal and 
moral uplift from the study npon which we are entering. 
For these and yet other reasons it is <k*cmecl hut fair ami 
just to the reader that he be left free to form Ins own 
conclusions and judgments of what follows, imtirely tipon 
the internal evidences of its truth or fallacy. Tins 
alone would seem just to both the reader an<l the. writer, 
as well as to the larger interests invo!ve<I. 

2. Its Membership, 

The School of Natural Science, as a pliysical entity, 
is composed of a voluntary association of men wlm.se lives 
and labors are dedicated and devoted to the accjiiirement 
and perpetuation of knowledge in the broad ami unliniitet! 
field of science—physical, spiritual, psychical and ethical 
and to its application to the development of individual 
life, individual intelligence, individual conscience, indi¬ 
vidual liberty, individual morality, and individual happi« 
ness. To these devotees of science in its broaclest and 
best sense, may be added such students as have come to 
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them for definite instruction in the various departments 
of their knowledge. These men of science represent 
practically all the advanced and progressive civilizations 
and peoples of earth. For reasons which appear to them 
both imperative and just, their work of investigation, 
experiment, demonstration and instruction is prosecuted 
and accomplished under the protecting shield of personal 
confidence and secrecy. This fact alone has been made 
the basis of much unjust criticism from two different 
sources, namely, from those who are ignorant of the 
cause of and reasons for such secrecy, and from those 
who are openly, or secretly, in league with the enemies 
of intellectual liberty and individual conscience. Never¬ 
theless, their work will go on in secret until such time 
as they shall deem it wise to take the enemies of indi¬ 
vidual enlightenment and progress into their confidence, 
or until the time would, in their judgment, appear more 
propitious for a public work than at present. 

3. Where They Work. 

The members of this School are scattered over the 
earth, wherever the conditions for the success of their 
efforts appear to them most favorable. Their work is 
carried on in the midst of the most enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive civilizations and peoples, and their students are 
among the most unobtrusive intelligences in their several 
communities. 


4. Their Headquarters. 

While its membership is thoroughly cosmopolitan, in 
the sense that it represents practically all the progressive 
nationalities of earth and draws its knowledge and 
experience from all races and peoples throughout the 
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dvilizcfl wf>r!tl it ^ !i.^,. a ^ and 

a local babitatini) fnan whicli it-* tiitctoa! I’rMfrctU 

and its silent inllnencc radiatr*. b't^an tins nr;,^afnr center 
each individual nunubtu* receive^* Ins atulsiiitv, and in it 
he must render an acc^mnt r*t h::» lal^' U's. ! lirrr it.-i 
records are traiiscriluvl and a sef|tien!iai lu^f»n'‘v su' its 
work is preserved. ina‘'nu:eh. h’'\vr\rr. *i;« active 
w^ork of experiment, dena»nstratif'ti am! insfrticliMU i,; 
carried on by its nientbei-'^ verv liiio’lv ‘bn tlir lield/' as 
it were, a ktu.nvlcdpe uf its ertural b^'atr ai can ui nnwi -r 
be of service to tlte reader mn* tn tha tal pulibc, 
beyond tlie sltnide fact that it is in fat awav hnlia. t hi 
the other hand, any puhlieatinn (*f such IniMwlrdua at this 
time could only serve t‘t ojum tin* ti\ an cndlr .s 

flood of inquiry and obtrusive atientinii ioan the cujbais. 
the thoughtless, the incunslderate. the seltidi ami the 
hostile, and thereby divert the attention <d’ sts nnnultrrs 
from their arduous and impcn'lant lal^u-s which tl^’pcnd 
upon time, opportunity and the protecfiiut slmlter of 
obscurity for their accomplishment. 

When the time shall come that the \voik ran lirst hv 
accomplished without such jirotection ami the pre%ea'va» 
tion and perpetuation of its records can salVly be* 
entrusted to the public, conceahneni will no ImipeJ’ be 
necessary and will no longer exist, Iti the nieanlime. 
however, there arc no insurmmtntalde iKirriers helwren 
its accumulated knowIe<lgc ami the honest seekc'r who 
can prove himself justly entitled to receive it hx other 
words, those who are able to give ^^the right kunek" will 
have no difficulty in finding their way to the “diKir of 
the Temple, and though they be both '*ponr** and 

blind, a guide” will be found to conduct them safelv 
over the way. 
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What Are Its Lineage and History? 

These cover a consecutive and unbroken chain back¬ 
ward from the immediate present to a time many thou¬ 
sands of years before the Mosaic period. In truth, the 
chain is complete to a time long before Egypt had 
become a center of civilization, of learning, or of power. 
This fact alone is sufficient to suggest the futility of any 
attempt to cover the subject in detail. Nor would the 
writer be able to give the details even if he desired to do 
so. For a number of years, however, he has been in 
personal touch with members of the Great School and 
during that time has received from them a definite and 
personal instruction, from which it may not be deemed 
impertinent or presumptuous to present for the thoughtful 
consideration of the reader thp following brief and incom¬ 
plete summary: 


I. Its Origin. 

The most ancient records at this time known to man, 
are those of the Great School. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the School, in some form, long antedated 
its most ancient authentic records. This would seem to 
be true because the great fundamental principles of indi¬ 
vidual life, liberty and happiness for which it has stood 
throughout the ages, and for which it stands today, go 
back to the very infancy of the human race. From this 
point forward the contest between the representatives of 
human liberty on the one hand and those of human 
bondage on the other must have proceeded. This was 
long before the date covered by the earliest formulated 
records of that contest. And the Great School, being 
the first known associate body of men to champion the 
cause of human liberty, must also have been identified 
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with the prehistoric struggle which lon.^: antedated tlie 
earliest records of that struggle. 

2. Its iNFLrKxcr*. 

Be that as it may, certain it is that to this (dreat Scfion! 
is clearly and distinctly traceable the original irnpnlse of 
many of the organized inovenients of the intervening 
centuries, for the establishment of luiinan Hhertv and tiie 
protection of human happiness. To its influence art’ dtie 
many of the organized protests against hnnian l»ondage - - 
physical, spiritual, intellectual and moral I’rtun it has 
unceasingly emanated a powerful impulse for the recog¬ 
nition of the rights of men and women as iinlividna! intel¬ 
ligences. In it many of the must lieroic, illustrious and 
majestic martyrs to the cause of truth and Ituinanity have 
received their education afltl training. In trutig wher 
ever the spirit of intellectual Lilnuly, religious lda*e«Iom, 
and the practice of Fraternity and F<|ualifv have ipaua 
the genius and spirit of the (dreat School have |>ointetl 
the way. 


3. iNITrATION. 

The ceremony of initiation into the Great Sclu)ol is 
founded upon an exact vScicnce. It is tlu’ result of per¬ 
sonal experiment and personal demonstration. It was 
wrought out of definite personal experiences. It coir- 
stitutes an exact scientific formula. It lays down in the 
most specific terms possible a line of scientific procedtire. 
By following this out, in both letter and spirit, the suc¬ 
cessful initiate may, in time, achieve the exalted goal of 
personal Mastership. What this means, in all its fulness, 
can never be known to any but those who Itave travele<l 
the path, received the instruction, done the work, macle 
the demonstrations, and had the personal experiences. 
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To others than these the most that can be given is a mere 
word picture. Under the most favorable conditions this 
can convey but an imperfect conception of the great 
truths of which the picture itself is but an inadequate 
reflection. 


4. Work of the Initiate. 

To the initiate, or student, the Great School has a 
definite and specific purpose in presenting this formula, 
namely, that he shall work it out item by item and step 
by step until he shall have transmuted its principles into 
a living personal experience. By this method only can 
the demonstration be made. This, primarily, involves 
a work of education. It may, perchance, require years of 
personal study and earnest effort. Above all, it demands 
of the student a specific add personal application of the 
principles of the formulary to the right development of 
his own character and the right use of his own individual 
powers. Whether this shall require years or only months 
depends upon the moral character, intelligence, courage, 
perseverance, application, time, place, opportunity, in¬ 
struction and other conditions which may or may not 
facilitate his progress. Thus, the individuality of each 
student is a strong determining factor in the rapidity of 
his progress. What one might accomplish in a year may 
require ten years or even twenty for another. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that the work 
of the initiate in the Great School is that of a ‘‘Builder.’" 
From the beginning to the end of his labors he is building 
the “Temple of Human Character."" This he does upon 
the solid rock of enduring Truth, and “when the Temple 
is completed"" it stands as a column of unfading “Light"" 
to illumine the pathway of life to all who travel that way. 

Thus, it is a fact of the most profound and significant 
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interest to our modern students, that the Great Ancient 
School is and ever has been a School of symbolic 
Masonry. The “Master” in that School is he who, as 
an “Entered Apprentice,” has established his life upon 
the enduring foundation of Moral Principle. As a 
“Craftsman” he has accomplished the technical work of 
unfolding and awakening his spiritual consciousness and 
powers until he can, of his own free will and accord, 
demonstrate the continuity of life beyond the grave. 
Finally, as an accredited member of the Inner Court or 
“Master” of the Third Degree, he has attained to that 
mastery of self by the exercise of which he may, at will, 
temporarily withdraw from the physical body and “travel 
in foreign countries,” free from the obstructions and 
hindrances of physical nature, and receive a Master’s 
reward therefor. • 

In view of these facts and conditions it will be observed 
that the Gulf of Mystery has already been spanned long 
ago, and that the Great School today constitutes a natural 
bridge—a bridge of exact science—^between the two 
worlds of matter, life and intelligence. As such, it opens 
the way for those who are duly and truly prepared, 
worthy and well qualified, to travel the road for them¬ 
selves, independently, self-consciously, and of their own 
volition and choice. 


5. Freemasonry. 

Freemasonry, in its modem form, represents but one 
of the many efforts of the Great Parent School to trans¬ 
mit its knowledge to the world in definite, scientific and 
crystallized form. Had that effort been entirely suc¬ 
cessful the Masonic Fraternity never would have come 
to be known as a mere “Speculative” Order. That is to 
say, our modern order of Speculative Masonry is only a 
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''Substitute’' for the association that was originally 
planned and intended by the Great School of the Masters. 
Had the original design been fully consummated an 
exoteric Order of "Operative” Masons would have been 
the result. Its members would have become "Operative” 
Masons in the ancient and exalted meaning of that term. 
That is to say, they would have become master operators 
of the faculties, capacities and powers of their own souls. 
In that event, Freemasonry would have become a great 
public School of Spiritual Wisdom, in direct touch and 
cooperation with the Parent School from which it 
received its inspiration and its authority. It would have 
become a great educational institution wherein its mem¬ 
bers would have learned the definite fact of another life 
and the scientific method of its independent, rational and 
voluntary demonstration. AlT this and vastly more were 
included in the original plan and purpose of Freemasonry. 

As already indicated, however, that original plan and 
purpose were never fully consummated. The reasons for 
this are told, in figurative language and symbolic form, 
to every candidate who is regularly initiated, passed and 
raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mason in the 
great Speculative Order of today. He is told, for instance, 
that the Grand Masonic "Word” was "lost.” By means 
of figure and symbol and allegory he is told exactly hozu 
it was lost. But what is meant by the "Word,” to which 
the Masonic ceremonial so guardedly alludes ? If he but 
knew, he would have the key to one of the profound 
"Mysteries” of Freemasonry. It is this. The instruc¬ 
tions of the Great School could be communicated only 
by "word” of mouth, and to those alone who were "duly 
and truly prepared, worthy and well qualified” to receive 
them. The "word” of direct instruction meant vastly 
more to the Mason of old than the mere Pass Word. 
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To him it meant Spiritual Life and Light. By it he 
guided his footsteps in the Pathway of Truth. By con¬ 
forming his life to its immutable precepts he enjoyed 
a blessed and comforting hope of immortality. 

When unforeseen conditions arose which made it for 
the time being impossible, or.at least inexpedient, to go 
for^vard with the original design, the instructions of the 
Great School were discontinued, or withdrawn, and hence 
the “Grand Masonic Word'’ was indeed “lost,” to the 
exoteric order, until future ages should find it again. 
And so it has remained from that day to this. And 
so it will continue until the Masonic Fraternity shall 
make it possible for the Great School to restore to it the 
“Lost Word” of direct instruction. Can this be done? 
It not only can but will be done. Moreover, the prelimi¬ 
nary work to that end is already well under way. 

But when this shall have been accomplished the 
Masonic Fraternity will no' longer remain a “Specula¬ 
tive” Order. For by that fact alone it will have become 
“Operative,” and will then stand as it was originally 
intended to stand, namely, as the direct channel through 
which the Spiritual Wisdom of the ages may be given 
to the world. It will then have become the “Operative” 
Body through which the Great School will be able to 
pass its knowledge to all who shall prove themselves 
“duly and truly prepared, worthy and well qualified, of 
lawful age and well recommended.” 

For the benefit of those Master Masons who may 
chance to honor these pages with their thoughtful and 
considerate attention, it would be a matter of the most 
profound interest and satisfaction, to present the data 
at hand upon which the foregoing statements are made 
and sustained beyond the shadow of question or doubt. 
Tempting as are the theme and opportunity, however, 
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the scope and purpose of this present volume forbid. 
Subject matter of more direct and vital importance to the 
thread of this work demands attention. 

6. Jesus^ the Initiate. 

The life and ministry of Jesus represent another 
effort of the Great School to convey its message of 
Light and Life to the world. To this School Jesus went 
for his spiritual instruction. In it he spent the years of 
his special preparation. From it he went forth to preach 
the Gospel of Peace and the Kingdom of Love. For 
the cause it represents he labored and suffered and died. 
After his instruction and preparation for the Great 
Work, the manner in which he was received by his own 
people, who had known him as an infant and also as a 
youth, is alone sufficient evi(Jence of the obstacles to be 
met and overcome in such a work. 

In the selection of his disciples he gathered about him 
a group of Visible Helpers. He chose for this purpose 
the intelligences he deemed best qualified to receive from 
him a personal instruction and under his direction 
become demonstrators of the law and teachers among 
their fellow men. More than once he assured them that 
if they but followed his instructions and were faithful 
to the trust he reposed in them, they, in due time, would 
be able to do all that they had witnessed him do, ‘^and 
greater things than these.’’ At every step along the 
thorny pathway of his public ministry he gave unmis¬ 
takable evidences that an essential part of his plan and 
mission and purpose was to educate a select group of 
men for the express purpose of enabling them to carry 
forward the Great Work after he should have finished 
his earthly labors. Had he remained with them until 
their instruction and work of preparation were com- 
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pleted the crowning purpose of his earthly ministry 
would have been accomplished. For in that event his 
student-disciples themselves would have become ''Masters 
of the Law.” The wonderful things he had done to 
establish his knowledge and power, they too would have 
been able to do, and in addition to these the "greater 
things” to which he referred in his significant promise 
to them. In short, had their education been completed, 
had they finished the task of preparation for their part 
in the Great Work, they then would have been qualified 
to take their places before the world at once as teachers, 
exemplifiers and demonstrators of the law. 

Such, however, was not the case; for in this instance, 
as in that of Freemasonr>% the untimely death of the 
"Master Builder” severed again the chain of purpose 
and compelled a modification of the original design. 
That which was to have become a great exoteric School 
of Spiritual Demonstration, again became a School of 
Speculative Philosophy based upon the ethical teachings 
of the Master. This, in turn, has undergone other modi¬ 
fications, as the centuries have passed, until a school of 
dogmatic theolog}' has come into existence which has 
obscured still further the original purpose of the Great 
School. 

It is not within the scope and purpose of this volume 
to enter the field of m.ere discussion, nor attempt to 
present the complete chain of fact and evidence upon 
’which the reader’s final judgment must be rendered. 
But in order that he may, if he so desire, pursue a line 
of independent inquiry which cannot fail to supply him 
such material as his intelligence and reason demand, it 
may be permissible to suggest that the relationship of 
the Master, Jesus, to the Ancient School of India and 
of the Great School to his life and work, may be estab- 
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lishecl beyond all ([ucstion by those whose and 

desire impel them to the task with sufficient intelligence, 
courage and perseverance to comjdele tlie search. I'o 
that end the following; brief chain of data and evidence 
may be of hel])ful interest: 

(a) Idle recorcls of the flreat Scliool contain a de¬ 
tailed history of the life of Jesus, of his edinaatinn and 
preparation for his work in the worbl. and of the pnr 
poses to ])e acc()in|)lished thereljy. While it is trn<’ that 
these records are not acc(‘ssi!)lc to the gcruu’al puhlii', 
they are nevertheless open to tliose wlu) art^ “duly and 
truly prepared, worthy and wadi rjnaliliecl,” a.nd whu ran 
establish the right to such a contklence, 

(b) Idle etlndad tisacbings of the Master, in ,‘o far 
as they have Ijeen accurately stated in the tdospels. are 
identical in spirit and in j^rinciple with those nf tlir 
(ireat SchooL In so far as we have a publie rrenrfl <if 
his teachings (hiring bis active* ministrv, In' was but 
echoing the ethical |)liiloso|)hy of tin* ag(*s as it Iiad bt'cn 
wrought out and erystalli/ed within tin* seeiai liody of 
the (ireut School of llie Masters, 

(c) Notwithstanding tiie fiossilde errors of his InS" 
torians, the inaccuracies of translators, and tlie inistak(’S 
and interpolations of revis<*rs, tlu* t iosp<*Is thrneclvt*s 
contain many of tlic most significant link.s in tin* chain 
of fact which binds the Master, Jesns, to tin* Aiuif’ut 
School of India. 

As an illustration, it will be recallcil that wlum j(*sus 
was horn, “there came Wdse Men from the /{n.v/ to 
JernsalemA etc. Who were tliesc* “Wise Men?'* And 
whence came tliey? Were they mcmlH*rs nf tlie hmAp 
tian School of Magic, as some havt* claimed? And did 
they, therefore, come from tlie land of Ifgvj)! ' ddie 
relative locations of Mgypt and Jerusalem are, of ihem- 
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selves alone, a most direct and conclusive answer to all 
these questions. Egypt lies to the south and west of 
Jerusalem. They were, therefore, not from Egypt, for 
they were 'Trom the East,'*—from the Orient. 

Is it not remarkable that Biblical students have taken 
so little note of the most significant phase of this unusual 
incident? The mere fact that ‘‘Wise Men’’ came at all, 
or from any direction, at such a time, is of itself signifi¬ 
cant. For their coming is alone conclusive evidence of 
the remarkable fact that they were already acquainted 
with events leading up to the birth of Jesus, and under¬ 
stood the importance of his life and something of the 
nature of his mission. Why is it such evidence? Be¬ 
cause they came “to worship him.” But as a key to his 
subsequent instruction it is far more significant that 
these “Wise Men” came from the East, And so it is 
that the Gospels themselves verify the records of the 
Great School wherein the “Wise Men of the East” have 
personally recorded their own account of the same event. 

Another seeming mystery which has puzzled and dis¬ 
turbed our modern students of Biblical history and for 
which they have found no adequate or satisfactory 
explanation, finds a clear, simple and complete solution 
to students of the Great School. In the Book of 
Hebrews it is recorded that Jesus was “made an High 
Priest forever after the Order of Melchizedek” (Heb. 
6-20), thus distinguishing him from members of the 
priesthood of the “Order of Aaron” (Heb. 7-11). The 
seeming mystery is that which surrounds the identity of 
Melchizedek. Who was he? And what was the priestly 
Order of which he was a member? When it is known 
that his name is familiar to members of the Great School 
as one of its most illustrious Grand High Priests, the 
Scriptural record that Jesus was made an High Priest 
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of the same Order dispels the mystery, and another link 
in the chain of relationships is completed. 

Yet another interesting and significant fact concerning 
Jesus is, that the Gospels give us a minute and vivid 
account of his birth, infancy and early youth, until he 
reaches the age of twelve years, at which time he sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously disappears from public view, and 
for eighteen years he remains in such absolute and 
impenetrable seclusion and obscurity that but one, single, 
indefinite and unimportant reference is made to his life 
during all those eighteen years. (Luke 2-52.) That 
he should disappear at the interesting age of twelve, just 
at a time when he had made such a profound impression 
by confounding the learned Doctors at Jerusalem, and 
reappear only at the age of thirty, is of itself a most 
remarkable incident. That ^he should disappear as a 
precocious child and reappear as a Master, is far more 
significant; for in this fact alone we have evidence of 
the most positive and conclusive character that the mys¬ 
terious and unexplained interval of eighteen years was 
a period of the most vital importance, in that these were 
the years of his preparation for a public work. But when 
the further fact is known that the records of the Great 
School contain a detailed account of his life and his work 
as a student of the Masters during that remarkable inter¬ 
val of his preparation, another mystery is explained. 

In this connection it is also significant that John the 
Baptist immediately preceded him on his return, pro¬ 
claimed his coming in terms of the most definite and 
unqualified character, and in his own way endeavored 
to prepare the public to receive him. All this is indis¬ 
putable evidence of his absence. It also bears specific 
testimony to the fact that John was fully advised of his 
coming, that he also had definite information as to the 
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nature of his mission and the character of tlic work to 
be inaugurated by him, and that his return was an event 
of unusual importance. 

Then again, later on in the course of his ministry, 
when the Master refused to tell the chief priests and 
scribes by what authority he came among tliem and per¬ 
formed such wonders, he was but following the p«)licy 
of secrecy and silence in strict conformity with whicli 
the Great School has proceeded throughout the ages, 
and will continue to do until secrecy, silence and ol)- 
scurity are no longer necessary to protect it from the 
selfish obtrusions of men. 

If the subject is of sufficient interest to inspire the 
reader to further inquiry, a thoughtful reading of tlie 
Gospels, in the light of these suggestions, will dischise 
to him many other evidence^ of a similar and corrobora¬ 
tive nature, the presentation of which in detail would 
require another volume. With reluctance the sul)ject 
must therefore be left at this point in order that wc may 
not lose the thread of our historic sketch. 

7. Buddha, the Master. 

The life and ministry of Buddha represent yet an 
earlier effort of the Great School to open the doors of 
its treasure-house to a needy world. 

All that need be said in this connection is tliat no in¬ 
telligent and unbiased student, with the data of this 
School before him, can compare the philosopliy and 
teachings of the Prince of India and those of tlie Prince 
of the House of David without at once recognizing their 
unity of spirit and purpose as well as their comtnon 
lineage and identical source. Their differences are those 
of method only and not of substance. 
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8. Anciknt E(;vi'T. 

We come now to a department of onr tlienie which 
cannot fail to elicit tlie most profotmd intc'rcst ami 
earnest consideration of every ihoii^htftil stmhmt who 
has followed with j^atience tlie fiev(‘l<»|>nu’nt cd tlac snh- 
ject to this point—Ancient l\e;ypt, the home <d' mai:p 
nificcncc and mystery. 

More tlian ten thousand years before the dawninr;' 
the Cliristian era» I\e;yj)t was (‘ntcaaiu;* upon tlu* |)t'riod 
of its intellectual and spirittial ascemlenrv. About this 
time the Great Schooh ever watchful for a propitious 
opportunity to convey its niessai;e of scitantilie kuowl 
edge and spiritual light to tlu‘ world, believed that tlie 
hour for which it had waited and worke<l had iud<‘ed 
come. Its “Wise Men” in council assembled, after the 
most thoughtful tamsideration and |>ra>auful delibera 
lion, decidt'd to undertake tin* establishment of a luauf h 
School and subsidiary hea<l(|uarters near the heart of 
Egyptian civili/alion. 'Fo that tmd “idiola,” <me <d' file 
(ireat Masters, was commissioned to <lireet the difiicult 
undertaking. Ihider his perscnial su|)ervision tlie work 
was undertaken and inaugnrat<‘d. A School was estali- 
lished. Under all the ancient safeguards of seererv and 
the protecting shieM of ol)srurity its work was enmlueted 
“in due and ancient form.” luu* more than four thou 
sand years its influence was a potent factor in the evt»Iu 
tionary unfoklment of higyptian eivili/afion. Its wisd»mi 
and unfailing judgments became the soli<l fiamdatiou of 
governmental {mlicies. Its science and its art liecaiiH' a 
natural basis ha* tlu* loftiest amhitiinis, Xhv exalf«’d 

achievements and the ladiesl ins|»irations id i!u’ •,ntik 
Its religion was tlu* religion of lah% I aglit ami 1mm. u 
tality. Evidences of their science, art ami fidiipoii wnr 
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wrought into enduring monuments wliich, even tn this 
day, mark the upward pathway of Egyptian civilization 
and bear silent but eloquent testimony to the wisdom and 
the work of the Great Masters. 

But the tide of civilization at last reached its iieight. 
The material prosperity of a natkin or a peojile. when it 
rises to a certain point, scorns of itself to develo]) a 
subtle poison whose cumulative effects will, in due tinu;, 
manifest themselves physiologically within the body 
politic. First comes the .spirit of .selfishness, then the 
desire for power, then the struggle for place, then the 
struggle for wealth, then the practice of dishonesty, 
then the oppression and suppression of the weak, then 
the protest of the injured, then the inlenu-cine strife, 
then the final struggle for e.xistence, and in the end 
spiritual darkness and national death. 

The poison of unassimilated material prosperity was 
in the blood of Egypt. The spirit of sellislmess took 
possession of her people. The struggle for position and 
power began. Dishonesty prevailed. (Oppression and 
domination followed. Suffering and .sorrow were t'very- 
where. The cry of the .subject was unheard and unan¬ 
swered. Death had set its irrevocable si-al upon tin* 
proudest of nations. Egypt died. The history of her 
death struggle is the tragic story of the approaching 
and appalling spiritual darkness which finally settled 
over that beautiful land of sunshine. 

9. Birth of a Nf-w School. 

When the floodtide of Egyptian civilization had 
reached its height and the fatal ebb of national lib* began 
a new School was born. This new School is that which, 
in modern times, has come to be known and designated 
as the “School of Egyptian Black Magic,” or the “School 
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of Black Art/' Its votaries, filled with the spirit of 
selfishness, and consumed with the desire for material 
wealth, political preferment and power, knew that the 
wisdom of the Great Masters had guided the nation over 
the rough pathway to the summit of its splendor and 
powder. They knew that the faith of the people in the 
guiding wisdom of the Great School was established. 
They knew, therefore, that if they could but simulate 
successfully the profound knowledge and powers of the 
Masters, they might thereby, through trickery and fraud, 
hope to gain control of the state. This accomplished, 
they could thenceforth administer its powers and its 
material wealth to further their own selfish and ambitious 
purposes. 

To this end they openly and shamelessly proclaimed 
themselves members of the Great School. To substan¬ 
tiate their claims they performed tricks of legerdemain 
in public places to demonstrate their magical powers. 
By their clever tricks, cunning simulations and subtle 
falsehoods they blinded the eyes of the credulous multi¬ 
tudes and forced their \vay into the councils of the na¬ 
tion, Carefully measuring the credulity, the innocence 
and artlessness of the masses, together wdth their awe 
of and reverence for the miraculous, they began to 
invent the beautiful, seductive and delusive fictions 
which later found a place in what we of today know 
as "'Egyptian Mythology.” Slowly and carefully, one 
by one, the fascinating mystical rites and religious cere¬ 
monials of early “Paganism” were thus invented and 
solemnly inaugurated. Accompanied by an artistic and 
beautiful ritualism they became an important part of 
the sensuous and idolatrous worship of the new School. 
Thus, upon the foundation of hypocrisy, selfishness, 
vanity, greed and the most deliberate falsehood, Egyptian 
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Paganism was reared as a powerful institution of human 
slavery. Ignorance and superstition superseded wisdom 
and virtue, and the School of Egyptian Black Magic— 
whose offspring is Paganism—^triumphed over the School 
of the Masters. Intellectual bondage and spiritual dark¬ 
ness succeeded intellectual liberty and spiritual light. 

10. Withdrawal of the Great School. 

When this deplorable condition had become an estab¬ 
lished fact and the doom of the nation and its civiliza¬ 
tion had been irrevocably sealed, the Great School with¬ 
drew from Egypt, and by special edict not one of its 
members nor -accredited students remained from whom 
the secret wisdom thereafter might be obtained in that 
country. The door of the “Temple of Light” was closed 
and sealed. And so it was, that the glory of a great 
nation departed with the wisdom and the honor of its 
people and the sun of its intellectual light and spiritual 
life went down in darkness and despair, never to rise 
again until the coming of a new race, a wiser people and 
a better religion. Eg}'pt became “The Land of Dark¬ 
ness.” And so it still remains. 

During the first three hundred years of the Christian 
Era, before the religious teachings of the Master, Jesus, 
had yet been counterfeited or adulterated to any consid¬ 
erable extent by the spurious doctrines and dogmas of 
Paganism, the Christian movement grew but slowly. 
Its active teachers and open advocates were few and its 
enemies were many and strong and bitterly hostile. 
Surely this was a case where a living entity was forced 
by the law of its being to make its struggle for life “in 
the midst of a hostile environment.” 

At the dawning of the fourth century, however, its 
potency and influence were just beginning to make their 
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impress upon the countries immediately bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea. The two most important centers 
of its development and influence, at this time, were Con¬ 
stantinople and Rome. It had now become apparent to 
its enemies that o|)en hostility and direct opposition could 
never destroy it nor permanently clieck its progress. It 
was, in trutli, a living and potential reality. Although 
it had conu‘ into being unhidden and unwelcomed, it 
Iiad come with a vitality and a growing power which 
nothing could witlistand. 

T 1 . RagA NIZl N( ; OF CllRISTTANTTY. 

It was only when this had Ix'come a thoroughly estab¬ 
lished fact that the skilful and suhtle ])olitical trickery 
of i\aganism hep;an to manifest its power. Since Chris¬ 
tianity could not Ik‘ destroyed !)y persecution nor its 
firogrcss arrested ])y ('>{>en assault, there was but one 
alternative remaining to its enemies. They must divert 
it from its original purpose. l>y political craft and du¬ 
plicity they must convert it into an instrument of their 
own. They must control it through the subtle power 
of ahsor])tion. They must transform it by the slow and 
im|)erce|)tihle processes of elimiiiatiou and substitution. 
Ry tins cunning and insidious method it must be thor¬ 
oughly Paganized, and this, too, in such a manner that 
the trick may not he discovered until the purpose should 
be fully accomplished beyond recall. 

This was ilie task s<d for Paganism. It was finally 
<ietermined tipnn and unclerlaketi as the only means of 
accom|)lishing file clesired end~the perversion of the 
teachings of J<\sns aiul the destniclion of their influence. 
Rome was selected as the logical center of this final 
master-stroke and counter movement. Io"um this center 
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the work was carried forward. From this center it was 
finally accomplished. 

Slowly, silently, subtly and surely the process wms set 
in motion, and never for a day thereafter did it or 
waver until the foundation of primitive Christianity in 
Rome was completely undermined and the Roman (dmrcli 
thoroughly Paganized. Although tlie task was one of 
gigantic proportions and tremendous importancta requir¬ 
ing many years of persistent and unremitting efTort, 
nevertheless, it was finally accomplished. As a result, 
the Church of Rome stands today a living monument of 
Egyptian Paganism, with all that this implies. In spirit, 
in form, in essence, and in cverytliing save an empty 
title, Roman Catholicism exists today as the natural olT- 
spring and living representative of Egyptian and Roman 
Paganism. 

The importance of these unqualified statements is fully 
understood and appreciated. They are not rashly nor 
idly made. Neither are they made in the spirit of hos¬ 
tility, nor for the purpose of provoking controversy, nor 
with the thought of inviting or exciting the resentment 
of those who call themselves Roman Catholics. 

In truth, it would be an act of the most inordinate 
folly, if not one of insanity, for any man deliberately and 
openly to challenge the active enmity of a great inter¬ 
national organization which, according to the dictum of 
one of its most able advocates, "'never forgets an injury 
nor forgives an enemy.” When it is known and duly 
considered to what extent the Church of Rome has both 
the power and the disposition to punish those who incur 
its condemnation, such an act would appear all the more 
devoid of discretion and common sense. 

Let it be understood, therefore, that the foregoing 
statement of facts is inspired by no such motives. On 
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the contrary, it is made, primarily, because it contains 
important facts of history; and secondarily, because 
those facts constitute a necessary link in the historic 
chain which explains the present attitude of the various 
organic religious and philosophic movements and forces, 
in their relation to each other as well as to the two Great 
Parent Schools, from one or the other of which each of 
them is lineally descended. 

In other words, the present purpose is to give to the 
reader an intelligent, lineal key by means of which he 
may trace every religious or philosophic movement to its 
natural antecedents and determine with unerring cer¬ 
tainty to which of the two great antagonistic world- 
forces it belongs. 

With such a key in his possession he may know with 
accuracy whether any such movement stands for Light 
or Darkness, Freedom or Slavery, Evolution or Devolu¬ 
tion, Construction or Destruction. 

There is, indeed, such a lineal key. Not only this; it 
is so exceedingly clear and simple that it needs only to 
be stated to be understood perfectly and without effort. 
Its paramount value and profound importance will be 
recognized at once and appreciated most deeply by every 
student whose researches have ever brought the subject 
specifically within the radius of his personal inquiry. It 
may not be deemed wholly gratuitous, nor entirely for¬ 
eign to the subject matter and purposes of this work, to 
fit this important key into the lock of mystery which 
seems to have baffied and disheartened so many honest 
and intelligent searchers of the past. To that end the 
following data are presented, with the simple suggestion 
that therein may be found a simple, specific and complete 
solution of the interesting problem which must commend 
itself to every intelligent and unprejudiced inquirer. Note 
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carefully the meaning and iniportanct* r»f the facts in the 
order of their presentation: 

1. From the early dawn of civilization t() the innnc(ii» 
ate present; so far as wc arc able to <leterniine, two active 
and opposing psychological forces liave het*n and still 
are engaged in a seemingly irrepressible conllict over the 
status and legitimate function of individual ifitdligence 
in its relation to humanity as an aggregate organism. 

2. These two great forces divided; and stand op}HKsed 
to each other, upon the vital and fundamental problem 
of man's rights and privileges, duties and responsihilili('s 
as an individual intelligence. 

3. One of these mighty psychological h^rces has con¬ 
stantly, unfalteringly and cotisislently moveil forward in 
the direct line of man’s highest individual dev<'lo|imeut 
and largest personal liberty in his evolutionary search 
for individual happiness. It has fostered the spirit ami 
encouraged the growth of constructive individuality in 
its deepest, broadest and fiillc.st sense. It has given both 
dignity and emphasis to individual intclligenec as the 
natural and essential basis of all human ])rogress. Its 
action, at all times and under all conditions, lias been 
in the direct line of intelligent, individual unfoldment. 
Its psychological results have been and are constructive 
in their relation to and their effects upon men and women 
as individualized, intelligent souls. 

4. ^ The other of these great, psychological worhh hirces 
has just as constantly, unhesitatingly atu! consistently 
moved forward in the direct line of man’s su|>pres.sion 
and subjection in his individual capacity. It has antag¬ 
onized^ the spirit and discouraged the idea and growtii 
of individual liberty at every point. It lias constantly 
minimized and depreciated individual intcllig<mce as a 
factor in human progress. Its action, at all times and 
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under all conditions, has made for individual subordina¬ 
tion and subjection. Its results, therefore, have been 
throughout the past, and must ever be, destructive in 
their relation to and their action upon men, women and 
children as individualized, intelligent souls. 

5. Far along the backward path of human history 
at a point so remote as to confuse all our unscientific 
ideas concerning the date of ''Creation,'*’ or the birth of 
man, the first mentioned of these two great psychological 
world-forces—that which we have designated as "Con¬ 
structive’^—Crystallized into a definite human organiza¬ 
tion. That organization was and is the venerable Brother¬ 
hood of Ancient India, herein referred to as "The Great 
School,” and whose modernized and adapted name is 
"The School of Natural Science.” 

It is not intended nor desir€d to convey the impression 
that the Great School herein referred to is absolutely 
the first human organization based upon an understand¬ 
ing and acceptance of the Constructive Principle of In¬ 
telligent Individualism. On the contrary, it is quite 
possible, and by some may even be deemed probable, 
that it was and is but a crystallized emanation from some 
antecedent School or Movement of much more ancient 
origin. Be that as it may, it was and is the first organ¬ 
ized movement of its kind of which w^e have any con¬ 
sistent data. 

6. The other of the two great world-forces—that 
which has been denominated the "Destructive”—was 
ultimately crystallized into a great and powerful organi¬ 
zation with its active center of radiation and power in 
Egypt. This was the School which has come to be 
recognized as the "School of Black Magic,” or of "The 
Black Art,” which in later form came to be known as the 
"School of Egyptian Paganism.” 
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This School, as hereinbefore suj4e;este{l, assumed delin”- 
ite organic form in Egypt and therein became a dominant 
and actively dominating power l)ut a comj>aratively short 
time before the final withdrawal of the C ireat Indian 
School from that field. It was, in truth, the direct and 
immediate cause of that withdrawal. 

It must not be understood, however, that the great 
Egyptian School was the first organized ex|)ression of 
the destructive psychological force in human society. On 
the contrary, it would not only seem possible, hut prob¬ 
able beyond a reasonable dou])t, that it ri’ceived its in¬ 
spiration from some antecedent organization much 
greater antiquity. However tliis may be, its liistory ami 
lineage backward to this |K)int are clear ami unbroken. 
What they may or may not be still further Isick in the 
remoter ages, is not of vital importance in lliis connec¬ 
tion. It is sufficient for our present purpose that this 
Great Egyptian Organization, in the nalttral course' of 
events, itself became a progenitor, and that its living 
progeny is with us today in the visible form, presence 
and personnel of one of the most vitally active and pow¬ 
erful human organizations on earth. 

7. Among the most prominent and important move¬ 
ments that are lineally descended from, ami directly re¬ 
lated in principle to the Great Parent Scliool of India, 
are; 

Freemasonry, both ancient and modern; 

Buddhism, in its origin and primitive character; 

Primitive Christianity, as exemplified by the IMaster, 
Jesus; 

Protestant Christianity, in so far a.s this stands for a 
protest against the Paganizing of Primitive Christianity. 

8. Among the many and various organic movements 
that are lineally descended from and directly related in 
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principle and method to the Great Parent School of 
Egyptian Black Magic, are: 

Paganism, both Egyptian and Roman; 

Mohammedanism, both primitive and modern; 

The Greek Church, both primitive and modern; 

Roman Catholicism, in its present form. 

9. As already indicated, a great and fundamental 
princi])le of human life constitutes the point of diverg¬ 
ence between the two Great Parent Schools here referred 
to. Indeed, nothing less vital ever could have become 
an issue of such transcendent importance as to inspire 
the segregation of humanity into two such powerful, 
organized, opposing forces. Moreover, perhaps the only 
fundamental |)rincii)lc of human life great enough, deep 
enough, lu'oad enough and vital enough to incite human¬ 
ity to a conflict of such extvaordinai'y proportions and 
of so irrepressi])lc a nature, is the sublime principle of 
Individual Liberty. Suffice it to say, this is the one vital 
principle at the foundation of the greatest struggle the 
world lias ever known—the Struggle for Individual Lib- 
erty—otherwise known and designated as the Struggle 
for Happiness. 

The two Great Parent Scliools have stood throughout 
the centuries and stand today diametrically opposed to 
each other upon the basis of principle which underlies, 
and forms the subject matter of, this greatest of all 
human struggles. 

As might readily be anticipated, the motives which in¬ 
spire these two jiowerful organic forces to align them¬ 
selves on opposites sides of the Struggle for Individual 
Liberty are equally different in character and wholly 
irreconcilable. 

One of tliese has lieen instiired to action by the most 
unselfish love fur humanity; the other has been moved 
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by the spirit of human greed and tlie love of p(nver. 
The one has exemplified the spirit of altruism ; the other 
that of the most inordinate egoism. The one lias sougiit 
to liberate men from the bondage of ignorance, super¬ 
stition and fear; the other has cunningly jdayed upon 
these infantile elements of human nature to himl tlKan 
the more securely to its cause. The one has striven 
through the potency and influence of knowU'dge to ln'ea]< 
the shackles of unjust physical bondage, debasing s[)irit" 
ual domination, stultifying intellectual su])])ression, un¬ 
wholesome moral oppression, enervating religious d(‘“ 
pendence and destructive psychical subjecti^m; the other 
has sought through the pliable influence ^>f ignoi'ance to 
bind these chains yet more securely about the souls of 
men, that it may the more easily aiul surely use tlnau 
as the passive or willing ^'instruments of its ambition, 
vanity and greed. The one has sought to accomjflisb 
its mission of emancipation by the natural unfoldment 
of the individual intelligence through the expansive 
power of a broad, liberal and non-sectarian education, 
until men might be able to see, understand and ap|)reci- 
ate the fact that individual human lib(*rty—physical, 
spiritual, intellectual, moral, religious and [>sychic'al* • is 
an inalienable and paramount duty of every intelligent 
soul; the other has persistently and consistently opposisi 
the development of any and all forms of c<lucation in¬ 
tended to liberate men’s souls from the bondage of super¬ 
stition and fear—upon which alone it must deixmd ftu* 
the successful enforcement of its assumed autliority over 
them. The one has been impelled to its task of liberation 
by the unerring consciousness that a knowledge of the 
truth alone can ever make men free, and that they must 
thus be made free before they can hope to find indWidual 
happiness here and hereafter; the other, in like manner, 
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has been impelled to its struggle against intellectual, 
moral and religious liberty by the same unerring con¬ 
sciousness that such liberty, if permitted, would inevit¬ 
ably shatter its assumed authority over men and free 
them from its dominating power. The one points out a 
straight and narrow path whereby the individual who 
wills, may bring his life by his own personal effort, into 
perfect alignment with Nature’s Constructive Principle, 
in all the departments of his being—the inevitable re¬ 
sults of which are the development within himself of an 
awakened consciousness of spiritual things and an inde¬ 
pendent, personal and scientific demonstration of the 
continuity of individual life; the other points out an 
easy, subtle and seductive way whereby the individual 
who will submit his life to its domination and unques¬ 
tionably abide by its authorit\^ has the comforting assur¬ 
ance that he may thus evade the Law of Personal Re¬ 
sponsibility and shift its consequences and its burdens 
from his own soul to the soulless organism of which he 
is a member. 

From the foregoing statement of facts the thoughtful 
student will doubtless make his own analysis and draw 
his own conclusions. It may, perhaps, have been a 
mystery to him, as it has been to many another, \vhy the 
Church of Rome entertains and at all times and under all 
conditions and circumstances expresses so deep-seated 
and violent a hatred against Freemasonry. In the light of 
the facts it will now be clearly apparent that this spirit 
of bitterness and hostility is an hereditary development 
of the ages. It springs from the very fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which constitutes the dividing line between the two 
Great Parent Schools from which these two modem 
organizations are lineally descended. 

While Roman Catholicism is the immediate offspring 
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of Egyptian Paganism, Freemasonry iTcvWvd its creden¬ 
tials as a '‘Progressive Scliool of Mr^ral Science” from 
the Parent School of India. In the ancv'stral records arc 
contained all there is of allegory, symbolism, tnvsticism 
and ethics in Modern Freemasonry. Evvn our Pine 
Lodge Masonic ritual of today is btit a mrHlern Ibiglisli 
adaptation of the ancient ceremonial o{ initiation into 
the "Temple of the Sacred My.steriesT From the An¬ 
cient School of Natural Science, therefore, I'retmiasnnry 
received the inspiration which has ma<le it throughout 
the past, and makes it to<lav the consistent, o|)en and ac¬ 
knowledged champion of individual human liberty and 
the unselfish defender of the widow, the orphan, the 
downtrodden and the op])ressc<i. 

And so it also now can be understood why I’rotestant 
Christianity is held by the Cduirch of Rome in tlie atti¬ 
tude of an hereditary enemy. This is because the ih'ot™ 
estant movement represents in large measure a direct 
protest against Egyptian and Roman Paganism. In just 
so far as this is true, it stands for primitive Christianity 
which is a direct lineal descendant of the !*arent Scliool 
of India. 

At this point, and in this connection, it will be of both 
interest and value to those who have not been in position 
to follow the subject through other ami more popular 
channels, to know that the Church of Rome is today en¬ 
gaged in the execution of a most carefully planned and 
subtle movement to Romanize the rrotestant Churches. 
More especially is this true of the Protestant If:pisco|)al 
Church of both England and America. One of the most 
interesting features of this movement is the significant fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church is employing the same 
subtle and destructive methods which its Paganistic pro¬ 
genitor so cleverly and successfully practiced on the 
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School of Primitive Christianity in Rome. That is to sa,\% 
by the slow but clever and wonderfully ciTcctive processes 
of ‘‘‘elimination and substitution” it is gradually l)Ut surely 
converting Protestant Episcopalianism into Rot nan 
Catholicism. This work has been carried on so cleverly 
and so unobtrusively that doubtless there are many 
loyal Episcopalians who are not yet fully conscious of 
the existence of such a movenumt and would he incline«! 
to dismiss the stt])ject as unworthy of cousiderati<ai. Not¬ 
withstanding tliis natural reluctance mi the part of those 
who arc not informed upon the subject, the fact remains 
that tlie process already has he<‘n carried suriasssfully 
forward to such a point tliat tin* final act necessary to 
effect the coniph'te rdisnrption of the Protestant orgaui/a' 
tion is being seriously eonsidered ]>v represrnta!iv(‘s itf 
both Iiodies. d’hose who uu'wa ])erehanc(‘, {{ue-.liisu tlie 
accuracy (T tliese important stattauents should imncMli- 
ately acquaint themselves with a work tmtith**! " I’hr Sr 
cret History of the ( )xfor(l Moveaneut.” whertau a de¬ 
tailed aecnimt of the facts may he found. 

An intelligent application of tlu* hmsal k<‘V of relatioio 
ships will furnish a clear am! conclusive answer to a 
lutmlier of important ({nesti<»ns whitd) have cominandri! 
the interest and alt<aition of studiaits and thinkf'rs in file 
related fields of religion an<l philosttphy all <tver tlie 
world. 

It has been oliserved, for instaiua*. that lieiwt'eu Ida’c- 
masonry and Ih'otestaiit (diristianity therr plainlv rxisfs 
a strong and fraETual bond of svmpatliv and fellow 
ship. Tliis bond is so distinct and nnmistalnihh* as to 
suggest the existiuua' of soim* possihh* kinship 

and lineal relation whicli might seem to l»e incompaiihh* 
with the exoteric or ciuUvard positions t>f these two (u- 
gani/aitions. It is a well kimwn fact, ho\\evtn\ that hhee 
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masonry is in no sense recognized as a “Iveligifti,” with¬ 
in the generally accepted meaning of that tiiaii. I'he 
limit of its own claim is that it is “a Pmgri’ssive Mural 
Science/' It is generally regarde<h however, as men'c 
truly representing a ‘‘Moral rhiloso|)hy.” 

Protestant Christianity, on the other hand, is distinc¬ 
tively a “Religion of Faith/' and is based tipon certain 
fundamental dogmas which, con.^iilcred as a whole, con¬ 
stitute what we are wont to recognize as a religiun nv a 
religious creed. 

The questions which so often arise in this Cfsnncctifjn 
are concerning the exact nature and real basis of tins 
myvSterious bond of sympathy an<l umlcrslanding between 
these twa) great bodies, the one re|na‘senUng a umral 
philosophy and the other a religion of faith. 

Why is it that these two organizations go hand in 
hand as concomitant factors and intelligent forces in the 
defense of individual human liberty? Why is it that the 
one as a moral philosophy, and the other as a religion 
of faith, stand together as a unit in imjjeaching the au¬ 
thority of any organization or association of men. eitluu* 
political or ecclesiastical, that denies the right of indi¬ 
vidual thought and individual conscience as inalienal)le 
and indefeasible? 

The lineal key which unlocks the mystery of their 
common parentage furnishes a complete answer to tliese 
and many other questions of equal interest and imjvar- 
tance. It is because Freemasonry and Ih'otestant ('hris- 
tianity are the direct, organic, lineal descendants of tlic 
same progenitor, the ^Wenerable Brotlierhood’' of India 
the Great Parent School of Indivulualisin anti Free¬ 
dom from which they have inherited the same undying 
love of individual human liberty. 

In closing this chapter a great volume of rulditional 
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data bearing directly upon the same subject presents it¬ 
self for consideration and expression. It is of such a 
nature as to anticipate the numerous questions which the 
foregoing mere syllabus or summary of the subject will 
naturally suggest to those who find themselves sufficiently 
interested to seek further information. But further con¬ 
sideration of the theme at this time would exceed the 
natural limitations of this present volume and divert 
attention from the more central purpose herein sought to 
be accomplished. In due time and proper sequence, how¬ 
ever, the broader theme will be resumed in the hope of 
presenting the data with much greater fullness of de¬ 
tails. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CONFLICT OF ^T\UTnORITIES;^ 

Alleged 'Tacts” do not always prove to lie real facts. 
Neither arc real facts always demonstrable on the plane 
of objective physical manifestations. 

An illustration may help the reader to |)lacc a more 
accurate estimate of value on tlie findings of those wlu> 
stand before the world as accredited representatives of 
the modern school of ])hysical science. It will at the 
same time enalile him the la'tter to understand and ap¬ 
preciate. the ])osition of those who res(‘rve to themsedves 
the right to question the authority of that school in mat¬ 
ters which do not fall within the sphere of its legitimate 
limitations. 

To that end the following illustration will be of special 
interest and value: 

A. E, Dolbear, fdi. D., Professor of 1‘hysics in I'ufts 
College, and Koherl Kennedy Duncan, Ih’ofessor <»f 
Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson College, arc 
both eminent in the world of physical scieiua'. P»ot!i are 
recognized as autliority in tliat sehooL Potli are writers 
of unusual ability, Poth have contributed valuable ad<!i" 
tions to the great world’s library of scientitic literature. 
Both are entitled to respectful ccmsidcratioia within the 
field of their scientific labors. 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, however, it 
is a fact of consideralde significance williin the world 
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of scientific thought, that these \wn 4istingni4iefl crnitenv- 
poraneoiis authors, scholars and pr<h\‘ss(irs ni [tlivsical 
science find themselves iti an inTC«Micilalde ctnillief as to 
the very fundamental “harts’* nature upmi which the 
authority of their school depends. Mnreowr, these 
^‘factsf^ be it remembered, are within the aekiaavledgcd 
field of physical nature, ami are therefore clearly within 
the scope of their legitimate endeavors, l‘hr fr«lltnving 
brief quotations from their most recent Iv puhlislied 
works, respectively, will make clear (lie |)oint under emv- 
sideration: 

Professor Dolhear tells us, (Matter, khher and Mo¬ 
tion, p. 355-6), that— 

''The fimdamenial postulates of physical scii'ncc arc bintliiq' 
upon the 0110 wlio undorstaiulH for the same la'asrin that the 

multiplicatioia tabic is. ^fhen' ip'r an contiujLp'ucics nioi no pnssi 
bilitios of hedginj^. If muj mtr of fhrm multi hr ovf rthrntni tho 
whole hodi/ of science trould r/o with it. UnH is sjud boenusf^ 
there are not a few who appiuir to think that what is called 
physical science may not l)e ho (M'rtain im its advm’ates think, and 
that there may bo factors which have not yc\ !>eeu reekfmed wUh 
that may quite tranniorin the wlu'le Hclieiue. Hcieiu'c* is u (’on* 
sistent body of relations, not sinqdy a claHsified ImhIv of f,nct«. 
These relations have been discovered by experinumt, not by 
deduction. Some of them are the following: 

1 , Physical changes alTc'ct only the condition tif matter, not 
its quantity. One cannot create nor fimiilulate it, nor can one 
element he changed into another/^ 

'^3. The different forms of energy are transformable into 4 ‘ach 
other, but the quantity of energy is not altered by the trannfor'* 
mation. 

5. Every physical change has a physical antecmlent, is there* 
fore mechanical, and is conditioned by the laws of energy/' 

Note especially the clauses and sentences in italics. 
They are thus emphasized here only that attention may 
be called to them the more readily. 

Referring to these fundamental postulates of physical 
science, the author further says; 
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‘ ‘ They have therefore become a corporate part of the body of 
knowledge, and are no longer subject to any question as to their 
validity under any circumstances whatever. One who should chal¬ 
lenge them would no more he deserving of attention than if he 
should offer to ‘prove he could square a circle. * * 

It will be observed that the last sentence is especially 
strong and unqualified. Coming as it does from a recog¬ 
nized physical scientist of admitted authority, it would 
seem to be conclusive as to the ^^fact’’ alleged. Any man 
of less scientific standing than Professor Dolbear would 
hesitate long and deliberate well before venturing to at¬ 
tack the position of such an author within his own cita¬ 
del and fortress, lest in so doing he might unwittingly 
relegate himself to the category of those thus labeled, 
''Not deserving of attention.'’ 

Note carefully, however, the following from the pen 
of his distinguished contemporary. Professor Duncan, 
who says, (The New Knowledge, p. 256) : 

addition, there are certain new conceptions which, while 
we can hardly say they are ascertained truths, shadow themselves 
as such. 

^^It is in the realization of two of these conceptions that during 
the next two hundred years the great work of the world will lie. 

^^The first is the transmutahility of the elements. Our reason 
bids us assent to its actual accomplishment, not with our aid but 
in spite of it, in the case of the heavy elements. In this connec¬ 
tion Sir William Kamsay^s speech at the Waldorf-Astoria banquet 
is significant: 

^Experiments are in progress with radio-active substances the 
results of which seem to show that we are on the brink of dis¬ 
covering the synthesis of atoms.’ ” 

The foregoing quotations, duly considered, tell a most 
interesting and significant story. It is this: 

Here are two recognized authorities in the -field of 
physical science. One boldly asserts, in effect, that there 
are certain fundamental "facts" of nature which physical 
science has discovered by experiment and verified by 
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demonstration to be true beyrnid all if tssihility nf ques¬ 
tion. Among these is the alleged “!aet” that tliere can 
be no such thing in nature as ihe transmutalhlity of the 
elements. So enq)hatic and nneoitipmtnising is he in his 
position as to hold that if ju<t tins one alleged “fact" 
could be overthrown, "the whole lunly of science wnukl 
go with it," 

His distinguished conteni|Kirary, ii<nvnver, of e(|na! 
intelligence and scientitk standing, informs us that the 
transmutability of the ehanents is aii aecnfti|ilislu’d "fact" 
in the case of the lu'avv elements. Atid he is su gained, 
to some extent, by atiotlier eminent scietitist (Sir Wil¬ 
liam Ramsay), the jieer of either. Neither iE these lat¬ 
ter, however, seems ti> r<‘C(jgni/.e the allegeil "fact" of 
the former, that the transnmtalality of tlie elemettis 
would necessarily involve ctunpiete ovc'rthnnv of "the 
whole body of science." t )n the contrary, they would 
rather seem to understand that this is merely one more 
step forward in the line of .scientific <liseoverv, and con¬ 
stitutes a grand key which may yet unlc»ck the do(»r to 
many a seeming mystery of nature. 

Further indicating " 11 ie (mntlict of Auth<n-ities." tlie 
reader is asked to contrast Ihadessiir I)oIhear's "lAmda- 
mental Postulate," numl)eretl "3," on the eons(U‘vation of 
energy, with Professor LodgcN exposition of the same 
subject, hereinafter <iuoted. 

In this connection it will lie of special intiu’est to tlie 
student to observe that IVofcs.sor Dolhear, in liis piadace 
to the second edition of liLs hook (Matter, hhher and 
Motion), completely annihilates his own "fomdamcntal 
Postulate," numbered *^5," that ‘‘Ivvcry physical cliangr 
has a physical antecedent, is therefore mechanical and 
is conditioned by the laws of energy." Injr in hi.s preface 
referred to, he says (page iv), *‘In vehatever direction 
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one pursues physical science he is at last confronted 
with a physical phenomenon with a superphysical ante¬ 
cedent where all physical methods of investigation are 
impotent.'" 

Some of the questions which must inevitably arise in 
the mind of every thoughtful student, in this connection, 
are: Which of these ‘"authorities” within the school of 
physical science is correct? How is it possible for them 
to differ thus radically on a question of “fact” or of 
“science” ? In view of this unqualified contradiction, to 
what extent is their school a school of “exact science,” 
or any other kind of “science” ? If it is possible for lead¬ 
ing physicists to differ thus irreconcilably upon w^hat 
they are pleased to term “the fundamental postulates of 
physical science,” to what extent are we justified in rely¬ 
ing upon them or their “science” accurately to solve for 
us the subsidiary problems of nature which are directly 
dependent upon those “fundamental postulates”? Since 
they cannot agree upon the very fundamentals of their 
own science, to what extent should we hold ourselves 
bound by their dictum concerning the “facts” or the 
“possibilities” of a science which transcends the limita¬ 
tions of their legitimate activities? 

These questions are suggested, not in the spirit of 
criticism, but in the hope of eliciting from those of that 
school who may be able to give them, intelligent and 
reasonable answers, if there be such. 

One more practical illustration will bring “the conflict 
of authorities” clearly within the subject matter and 
theme of this volume. 

It is practically agreed by the best intelligences of all 
schools of legitimate science that any system which fails 
to take into account the phenomena of “life,” is by 
virtue of that fact necessarily inadequate. What “life” 
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and ‘'nniid*’ and **C(ar<\ !a''\v<*vrr, may well 

he regarded as conaitntiivn ira,pia't.int in the great 

“Riddle nf the l,hnvers<\“ if tlie data r>f a'ienee have any 
significance. 

Professor Dolbear. who assntne*; to speak with some 
authority for tlie sc1uj<j 1 cd ]«hvsieal science, says (p. 

279): 

(liscovery nf the (’nn?<nrvMtiitn of «’Tiergy, <sn*f'rinit nvnry 
field that haa been invrstigated. h’d tn the e.anietiint that 

there an* an f<]»e(*ial f<treea ef ntiy kiini lUM'dr d t!> e^phuti any 

phenomena. What seemed |ir*>hal4e fntiy year’* .'nss t»» thuae uhn 
wore eon versa nt ^vith the faet»<, that \ital feten na an rTitity has 
no cxiHienee, and that nil phynirdn^peal |ihrn'eiiena uhatt ver e.au 
bo aceounted for without bevtoid the ItMuieh* ef phv'tieal 

and ehenueal Heienee,.lina tnday beenni** tin* ennelu’dnn 

of all studenta of vital pheiuouetun; and vital foren as an f'utity 
has no advoeates in the present generatiMU ef lnMh»|p,!ds, The 
term has eoinpletely disappean'd fnuu th.e ’iinrio'e. and in tudy 
to be found in luHtiudisal \v<>rks; and every jdeueuuejutn ^’ihielj was 
once supposed to be tine to it is Uuw ahuwn O* he dtie to the 
physical properties of a partieularly ettinplex eleunieul sulfatanee 
known as protoplasm, which is the suhnianee eut nf which all 
living things^ animals and plants, are fi»rmrd.' ’ 

Further quotations may st'rvt* te> [trcsiuit his views 
somewhat more fully, Ihougli it is do\ihtfu! if auvtliing 
he has said covers the grotm<t any more concisely. At 
page 382 he also says: 

Among all those who make up the great clann nf believers in 
the spiritualistic theory of physical phennmenn, there m not a 
single physicist; that is, not one to whom one would go for an 
explanation of any complicated physical proceaa. ■' 

Page 893 : ''Bo there i» no experimental reamui for aaauming 
the^ existence^ of incorporeal inteiligencea. There ia ntj psycho¬ 
logical question that is not at the same tirnt a physiological 
question. 

"Experimentally it appears that the misociiitlori of mind with 
matter and energy is not of such a nature that one in at liberty 
to assume their dissociation, any more than one i« at liberty to 
assume gravitation or magnetism as indepomlent existing aoino- 
things controlling matter according to certain laws. . , . 
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''If such phenomena really happen at seances as are alleged, 
then we have to do with affairs strictly within the line of physics, 
whether such phenomena are so-called mental or so-called 
physical. ’ ’ 

He doses his remarkable book with these words: 

"What is here given is not intended to he a denial that such 
phenomena as thought-transference, or even the most surprising 
things such as those described in the Milan experiments, take 
place. It is only intended to emphasize the probability that what¬ 
ever happens has a physical basis, and is therefore explained only 
, when these physical relations are known.’’ 

He also quotes John Fiske in support of his own posi¬ 
tion, as follows: 

" 'The hypothesis of a "vital principle” is now as completely 
discarded as the hypothesis of phlogiston in chemistry. No 
biologist with a reputation to lose would for a moment think of 
defending it. ’ ” 

Wundt is also quoted on the same proposition, as fol¬ 
lows : 

" 'Physiology thus appears as a branch of applied physics, its 
problems being a reduction of vital phenomena to general physical 
laws and thus ultimately to the fundamental laws of mechanics. ’ ’ ’ 

In an appendix, at page 400, a number of other lead¬ 
ing physidsts are also quoted, seemingly in full accord 
with the general proposition that ''life’' and all its phe¬ 
nomena, in their final analysis, are referable alone to the 
fundamental laws of mechanics. And thus he would 
seem to have made out a conclusive case from the stand¬ 
point of physical science. But, after all, it is only seem¬ 
ing, for physical science has yet another story to tell. It 
has yet another view of the same subject to present. 
And strange as it may appear, this other view is the 
exact antithesis of that presented by Professor Dolbear, 
and it is presented by one of the most eminent authori¬ 
ties of the school of physical science. 
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It will be conceded by the most enthusiastic disciple 
of physical Materialism that Sir Oliver Lodge, of the 
University of Birmingham, England, ranks in every re¬ 
spect with the most learned and substantial authorities 
of the school of physical science. 

His most recently published work is entitled ''Life and 
Matter.’’ In explanation of his specific purposes in writ¬ 
ing this work he says in his brief preface that— 

'^Incidentally it attempts to confute two errors which are 
rather prevalent, viz.: 

"1. The notion that because material energy is constant in. 
quantity, therefore its transformations and transferences—^wMcbt 
admittedly constitute terrestrial activity—are insusceptible ta 
guidance or directing control. 

"2. The idea that the specific guiding power which we call 
'Life^ is one of the forms of material energy; so that, directly it 
relinquishes its connection with matter, other equivalent forms ot 
energy must arise to replace ft. 

"The book is specially intended to act as an antidote against 
the speculative and destructive portions of Professor HaeckePs 
interesting and widely read work (The Eiddle of the Uni¬ 
verse). . . P' 

In justice to Professor Lodge it is but proper to add 
that he has accomplished far more than the specific 
purposes set forth in his prefatory remarks. Indeed, 
his exposition of the subjects covered in his work above 
referred to is remarkable in that it conforms with signifi¬ 
cant accuracy to the observations of "The School of Nat¬ 
ural Science.” He has unconsciously furnished a sub¬ 
stantial bridge over which members of his own School 
may yet advance to the position of the Higher Science. 

The following extracts from his admirable work are 
quoted with great pleasure and approval. Brief as they 
are they constitute a thesis of wonderful power and vital 
interest to those who are interested in the great problem 
of human life and psychic possibilities. He says: 
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Page 17: ^‘Take first the conservation of energy. This gen¬ 
eralization asserts that in every complete material system, subject 
to any kind of internal activity, the total energy of the system 
does not change, but is subject merely to transference and trans¬ 
formation, and can only bo increased or diminished by passing 
fresh energy in or out through the walls of llie system. So far 
from this being self-evident, it re(}uireH very careful measurement 
and experimental proof to demonstrate the fact, f<tr in common 
experience, the energy of a system left to itself continually to all 
appearance diminiHhes; yet it has been skilfully provinl that wlum 
the heat and every other kimi of projluct ar<'. c{>llecte(l and 
measured, the result can be so (?xpn‘ssed as to show a total 
constancy, aj)portaining to a certain sjundally devisetl function 
called ^energy,’ provi(le<l wc know ami are able to account for 
every form into which the said energy can be* transformed by the 
activity going on. 

Pago 18: ^^Biit the term ‘energy^ its<df, as UHe<l in didinite 
sense, by the physicist, rather involves a nuxh'rn idea ami is ihmdf 
a generalization. Things as distinct from each otlicr as light, 
heat, sound, rotation, vibration, elastic, strain, gravitative separa¬ 
tion, electric curr<!nis, ami chcmi(^d aHinity, hav<' all to b(' g<m~ 
eralized under t.he same heading, in oialiT to make the law true. 
Until Mieat^ was inclmhxi in tln^ list of em'rgics, tlie stateimmt. 
could not bo mnd(‘; and a. short time ago, it was soimdimes dis¬ 
cussed wlujther Mife’ should or should not lu' inelmhal in th(» 
category of energy. I should giv(^ the answ(T decidtslly No, tnit 
some might be imdioe<l to say Yes; and this is sunicient as an 
exarnj)Ie to show that the eat(*gori('H of eiuTgy are not necessarily 
exhaustedj that new fiU'ms may ho diHcovensl; and that if now 
forms exist, tmtil thoy are discovered, Uit^ law of conHervati<jn of 
energy as now stated may in some <‘ases be strictly untrm^; just 
as it would be untrue, though partially and usefully tnu', in t!m 
theory of machineH, if heat were unknown or ignonsi.’* 

Page «(): *^Th(i conscTvation of eiu‘rgy is a Hutlieiently legiii' 
mate generalization: we <lo lud. really doubt its eonservaiion and 
constancy when wo admit that w<* ar<‘ not yet sure of having fully 
ami finally exhauHte,<I tho whole category (if tmergy. What we do 
grant is, that it may ht*reaft.(‘r be possibh* to discovt'r mwv forum; 
and when new forms are discovered, then (hUut the definitiiin 
may havci to be modified, or elsij flu^ detaihHl Htateineiit at present 
found sufikient will have to bo overhauled. Ibd after idl, this is 
not specially imporiatit: the acriom miHtak(‘ which p<‘opIe are apt 
to make (‘oncsvrning this law of em^rgy is to imagim* that it deuitm 
tho possibility of guidanc(‘, control, or dinsdini: (uu'rgr, whereas 
really it has nothing to say on these topii's; it r«dat»\s ’to ammint 
alone. PhilosopherH have been fur too apt to jump to con- 
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elusion that because energy is constant, therefore no guidance is 
possible, so that all psychological or other interference is pre¬ 
cluded. Physicists, however, know better,’’ etc. 

Page 31: ^^But are we to conclude, therefore, that nothing 
else exists f that the existence of one thing disproves the exist¬ 
ence of others? The contention would he absurd. The category 
of life has not been touched in anything we have said so far; no 
relation has been established between life and energy, or between 
life and ether. The nature of life is unknown. Is life also a 
thing of which constancy can be asserted? When it disappears 
from a material environment is it knocked out of existence, or is 
it merely transferred to some other surroundings, becoming as 
difhcult to identify and recognize as are the gases of a burnt 
manuscript or the vapor of a vanished cloud? Is it a temporary 
trivial collocation associated with certain complex groupings of 
the atoms of matter, and resolved into nothingness when that 
grouping is interfered with? Or is it something immaterial and 
itself fundamental, something which uses these collocations of 
matter in order to display itself amid material surroundings, but 
is otherwise essentially independent of them?” 

Page 33: ^'The only answer that can by science legitimately 
be given at the present time is the answer given by Du Bois- 
Eeymond, * Ignoramus^ (we do not know). 

^^Scientifically we do not; and for a man of science to pretend, 
or to assert in a popular treatise, that we do, is essentially and 
seriously to mislead.” 

Page 34: ^ ^ The matter seems to me within the legitimate lines 

of scientific inquiry, and it is unwise to attempt prediction, 
especially negative prediction, or to attempt to close the door to 
the future developments of knowledge. 

‘‘But I am content to say for the present that from the point 
of view of strict science it is not yet possible to give any positive 
answer to these questions; that they must await the progress of 
discovery. It becomes a question of some interest, therefore, how 
it is possible for Professor Haeckel and for others of his school 
to have arrived at the idea not only that a scientific answer can 
be given, but that already it has been given, and that they know 
distinctly what it is.” 

Page 42: “Thus, then, in order to explain life and mind and 
consciousness by means of matter, all that is done is to assume 
that matter possesses these unexplained attributes. 

“What the full meaning of that may be, and whether there be 
any philosophic justification for any such idea, is a matter on 
which I will not now express an opinion; but, at any rate, as it 
stands, it is not science, and its formulation gives no sort of 
conception of what life and will and consciousness really are. 
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'^Even if it 'were true, it contains nothing 'whatever in the 
nature of explanation; it recognizes the inexplicable, and relegates 
it to the atoms, ■where it seems to hope that further quest may 
cease. Instead of tackling the difficulty where it actually occurs; 
instead of associating life, will, and consciousness with the organ¬ 
isms in which they are actually in experience found, these ideas 
are foisted into the atoms of matter; and then the properties 
which have been conferred on the atoms are denied in all essential 
reality to the fully developed organisms which these atoms help to 
compose! ’’ 

Page 50: ^'The problem to be solved—and an Old-World 
problem indeed it is—is the range, and especially the nature, of 
the connection between mind and matter; or, let us say, between 
the material universe on the one hand, and the vital, the mental, 
the conscious, and spiritual universe or universes, on the other. 

Page 56: '^Then, again. Professor Huxley himself, who is 
commonly spoken of by half-informed people as if he were a 
philosophic Materialist, was really nothing of the kind; . . . 

The following extract from the Bume volume will show, first, that 
he entirely repudiated Materialism as a satisfactory or complete 
scheme of things; and, secondly,.that he profoundly disagreed 
with the position which now appears to be occupied by Professor 
Haeckel. Especially is he severe on gratuitous denials applied to 
provinces beyond our scope, saying that: 

^ While it is the summit of human wisdom to learn the limit 
of our faculties, it may be wise to recollect that we have no more 
right to make denials, than to put forth affirmatives, about what 
lies beyond that limit. Whether either mind or matter has a 
^ ‘ substance' ’ or not is a problem which we are incompetent to 
discuss; and it is just as likely that the common notions upon the 
subject should be correct as any other. . . . The same prin¬ 

ciples which, at first view, lead to skepticism, pursued to a certain 
point bring men back to common sense.’ ” 

Page 59: ^'Let the jubilant but uninstructed and compara¬ 
tively ignorant amateur Materialist therefore beware, and bethink 
Mmself t-wice or even thrice before he conceives that he under¬ 
stands the universe and is competent to pour scorn upon the 
intuitions and perceptions of great men in what may be to him 
alien regions of thought and experience. 

^‘Let him explain, if he can, what he means by his own iden¬ 
tity, or the identity of any thinking or living being, which at 
different times consists of a totally different set of material 
particles. Something there clearly is which confers personal 
identity and constitutes an individual; it is a property -char¬ 
acteristic of every form of life, even the humblest; but it is not 
yet explained or understood, and it is no answer to assert gratuit- 
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ously that there is some fniulanicntal ‘substanoc’ or matorin! basis 
on which that identity depernKs, any mon* Ilian it is an ej£|)laiia« 
tion to say that it depends upon a *soul/ 

Page 75: ^^And if a man of sci<‘nee s<'eks to dogmatize con¬ 
cerning tho emotions and the wilb and asserts that lu* can re<luco 
thorn to atomic forces and motions because he has learned to 
recognize the undoubted truth that atomii* forces and motions 
must accompany them and constitute tiu' machinery of their 
manifestation here and now, h(* is exhibiting tlu* smalluesH of his 
conceptions and gibbeting himself as a laughing stock to future 
generations. ^ ’ 

Page 90: physical scioTice is interrogated as to tlio 

probable persistence, i. e., the fundamental existcrua', of Mif(%’ 
or of ^rnind,^ it ought to reply that it <ioes tud know ; if aski'd 
about ^personality,^ or ^souls,' or *(rod, —alioui all of which 
Professor Haeckel has fully tlcdged opinions, -it would have, to 
ask for a definition of tho terms, and wouhl speak eitluT not at 
all or with bated breath concerning tluun, 

^^Tho possibility that Mifo^ may be, a real ami basal form of 
existence, and therefore persistent, is a possibilily to b(' borne in 
mind. It may at least servo a clue to investigation, and hotiio 
day may bear fruit; at present it is no better than a working 
hypothesis. It is one that on tho whole commemls itsidf to me; 
for I conceive that though we know of it oidy as a function of 
terrestrial matter, yet that it has another aspect too, and I say 
this because I see it arriving and leaving—animating mailer for 
a time and then quitting it, just as I see timv appeariiuj* and dis¬ 
appearing on a plate. 

Page 93: *'Let us consider what are the facts scientifically 
known concerning the interaction betwe<'n mi ml atul matter. 
Fundamentally they amount to this: that a cornph'x piece of 
matter, called the brain, is tho organ or instrument of the mind 
and consciousness; that if it bo stimulated, mental activity 
results; that if it be injured or destroyed, no manift^staiion of 
mental activity is possible. Moreover, it is assutned, and need 
not be doubted, that a portion of brain substance, is <'.onsuim»d, 
oxidized let us say, in every act of mentation, using that term 
in the vaguest and most general sense, and inclmling in it con¬ 
sciousness as well as conscious operations. 

'^Suppose we grant all this, what then? Wo have granted that 
brain is the means whereby mind is made manifest on this 
material plane, it is tho instrument through which alom^ wo know 
it, but we have not granted that mind is limited to its material 
manifestation; nor can we maintain that without matter tho 
things we call mind, intelligence, consciousness, have no sort of 
existence. Mind may be incorporate or incarnate in matter, but 
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it may also transcend it; it is through the region of i<leas and 
the intervention of mind that we have become aware of tho 
existence of matter. It is injmlicious to discard our primary and 
fumlaniental awaiTness for wliat is, after all, an instinctive infer* 
dice or interpretation of certain sensations. 

'^The realities underlying those sensations are only known to UB 
by inference, but they have an indejKanh'nt existcana*: in their 
inmost nature, lli(‘y may b<‘ quite oilier than lln'j semn, and they 
are in no way dependent upon our perct'plion of them. *So, also, 
our actual personality may lie something (‘onsiderably naiioyeil 
from our conceidion of it based on our present b'rn'strial <'on- 
sciousness—a. form of consciousness suiti'd to, and (hreloped l>y 
our temporary existence here, but not necessarily more than a 
fraction of our total self. 

Ihige 100: ^^The soul of a thing is its underlying, p<Tmanent 
reality, that which gives it its meaning and <»<infers upon it its 
attributes. Tho body is an iustrunumt or mechanism for the 
manifestation or sensible presentation of what els<‘ would be 
iruperc.(‘ptible. 

''^riiose who think tlint reality is limilctl to its terrestrial 
manif(‘sla,t,ion iloubth’ss hav(* a. phiioso|)hy of their own, to which 
they a,r(^ cntithMl and to wlii<di at any rale tliev an' wideome; but 
if tlu\y set up to t(‘aeh others that, monism signities a limitation 
of mind to the fioteutiaiilies of mailer as at present known; if 
they ti'aeh a jiantlnusm whie.h iiUmtifu'S (OmI witli nature in this 
narrow sensi'.; if they hold that mind and what tlnw call matter 
are so intimabdy connected that no tnuLHi't'iidtncr m possible; 
that, without the cerebral hemispluuM's, eonsidouHneSH ami int(dli'‘ 
gcnco and emotion and lov(‘, and nil the higher attribute*.*! toward 
which luunanity is slowdy a-dvancing, would c('nse to be; . . . 

then such ])hiIosopherH must be content with an mulimiee of 
unmlucated ixu’scms, or, if writing ns men of Hei<mei*, must hold 
themselves liable to be o]>poHed by oIIku* num of r.citmce, who arf^ 
abh^, at any rai(‘ in their own Judgment, to take a. wid<‘r .survey 
of exisUmce, and to perc.(‘ive possibilities to whicli the* said narrow 
and ov<*r*<lt*fu)ii(^ philosophers \v(‘re blind. 

Page lid: maintain that life is no/ a form of energy; 

that it is not inelude<l in otir present pliysical caiegorioH; that its 
explanation is still to be sought. And I have furllaw Ktate<I • 

though th(‘ro I <lo not dogm.ati/.e.that it app**arM to me to liehuig 

to a separate order of <*xistenee, whi<*h interaet.s with this material 
frame of ihing.s, and, whll<‘ tlu're, ex<‘rlH guid.aneo and eoutroi t^n 
the energy whieh nlrea<iy h<*re exisis; for, though they atttw the 
quantity of energy no whit, and though tlu'y imwely tdili/.o .avail 
able energy lik<^ any other maehims live things are* aide to direct 
inorganic torrcHtrial energy along new and spetdal paths, so m to 
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achieve results ’sv’hieh without such living ugoiu’y oouW not have 
occurred. ’ ^ 

Page 117: ^^The fact of an organinm's pnssosHing life onaldos 
it to build up material into many notable f«inns,- --oak, eagh% man, 
—which material aggregates last iiiitii they are al>andone<i by the 
guiding principle, wlien they more or less speedily fall into decay, 
or become resolved into their elements, until utilize<l hy a fresh 
incarnation; and hence 1 say that whatever life is is imt, it is 
certainly this*, it is a guiding ami eontndling <mtity which ri'aets 
upon our world according to laws so partially kiunvu that we Insve 
to say they are practically unknown, and therefime^ appi'ar in some 
respects mysterious, ’ ^ 

Page 119: '^Thc view concerning life, which I have etuleavonMl 
to express is that it is neither rnnitiu* nor energy, nor even a 
function of matter or of energy, Imt is something lielonging to a 
different category; that by some means, at pre.^eist tinknown, it is 
able to interact with the material world for a tinu', Imt. that it 
can also exist in some sensi? indep(‘ndent!y; althongli in that 
condition of existence it is by no nienim apprehensibh* l)y our 
senses. It is dependent on matter for its plumomenal af>pearance 
—for its manifestation to us hero and now, ami for all its 
terrestrial activities; but otherwise 1 conceivi^ that it is inde¬ 
pendent, that its essential existence is continuous and pt'rmammt, 
though its interactions with matter are diMcontinuous and hun- 
porary; and I conjecture that it is subject to the law of evolution 
—that a linear advance i.s open to it—wludher it be in its |>ho- 
nomenal or in its occult state. 

Page 138: ^^That life is something outside the scheme of 
mechanics—outside the categories of matter and eiUTgy; though 
it can nevertheless control or direct material forces —tinting them 
and determining their place of applicalioti,—subject ahv.ays to 
the laws of energy and all other mechanical laws; Hupplennmting 
or accompanying these laws, therefore, but contradicting them no 
V7hit. ^ ’ 

Page 143; **My contention then is—and in this contention I 
am practically speaking for my brother physicislH—that whereas 
life or mind can neither generate energy nor directly exert fort‘e, 
yet it can cause matter to exert force on nmtttsr, and so can 
exercise guidance and control; it can so prepare any scene of 
activity, by arranging the position of existing material, and 
timing the liberation of existing energy, as to produce results 
concordant with an idea or scheme or intention: It can, in short, 
‘aim’ and ‘fire.’ ” 

Page 146: “When a stone is rolling over a cliff, it m all the 
same to ‘energy’ whether it fall on point A or point B of the 
beach. But at A it shall merely dent the sand, whereas at B it 
shall strike a detonator and explode a mine. ’ ’ 
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Page 147: is intelligence that directs; it is physical 

energy which is directed and controlled and produces the result 
in time and space. 

Page 174: it the material molecular aggregate that has 

of its own unaided latent power generated this individuality, 
acquired this character, felt these emotions, evolved these ideas? 
There are some who try to think that it is. There are others who 
recognize in this extraordinary development a contact between this 
material frame of things and a universe higher and other than 
anything known to our senses; a universe not dominated by 
physics and chemistry, but utilizing the interactions of matter 
for its own purposes; a universe where the human spirit is more 
at home than it is among these temporary collocations of atoms; 
a universe capable of infinite development, of noble contempla¬ 
tion, and of lofty joy, long after this planet—nay, the whole 
solar system—shall have fulfilled its present sphere of destiny, 
and retired cold and lifeless upon its endless way.’’ 

If an explanation or apology be due for the use of 
so much borrowed material, let it be found in the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

1. These eminent men of science involved in the con¬ 
troversy as to the physical or psychical cause of physical 
phenomena are so well and favorably known in the great 
world of unscientific though enlightened and progressive 
thought, and they occupy positions of such commanding 
altitude in the school of physical science, that when they 
speak to the world upon subjects of vital interest to hu¬ 
manity the world is ready to pause in its onward rush 
and listen with profound consideration to whatsoever 
they may desire to say. 

2. The particular theme on which they have spoken 
in this instance is one than which there is none more 
vital and none more deeply and absorbingly interesting 
to all mankind. For this reason it is but natural that 
the world should listen with rapt attention to their utter¬ 
ances and ponder well the deeper meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of their words. 

3. Perhaps no writer of equal standing within the 
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acknowledged ranks of physical science has ever shown 
so conclusively or so dearly «as IVofessor Lodge has 
done in this truly remarkable and rcinarkalily true work 
—'‘Life and Matter”—the almost incredible extent to 
which mere assumption and unscientific doginatisin make 
up the foundation upon which physical scientists, with 
few exceptions, approach the consideration of the great¬ 
est and most profound of all scientific ])rohIenis—the 
problem of individual human life and destiny. 

Frankly, then, the chief purpose in quoting so lilierally 
from these eminent physicists is so to iireseiit the con¬ 
flict within their own scliool on the great |)rol)lem of 
individual life and consciousness, that the hitherto cred¬ 
ulous world may see and appreciate the unscientific na¬ 
ture of some of its work, at least, and place the responsi¬ 
bility where it justly and rightfully belongs. 

Once let the great confiding unscientific world come to 
recognize and appreciate the fact that physics is Init a 
mere department of “Science,” that it lias certain natural 
and well-defined limitations beyond which it cannot go 
without either changing its name, committing a trespass, 
or practicing duplicity, and something of wltat tliese 
natural limitations are—and it will then be f)ossi!)le for 
the higher science to speak and for its words to receive 
a respectful hearing. 

As an indication of the fact that many leading physical 
scientists are beginning to recognize the insufficiency of 
physical materialism, it may be interesting to note I Vo- 
fessor Haeckel’s lament at the apostasy of many of his 
confreres: “This entire change of philosophical princi¬ 
ples, which we find in Wundt, as we found it in Kant, 
Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, Karl Ernst Baer and 
others, is very interesting.” (The Riddle of the Uni¬ 
verse, p. 102.) 
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By the foregoing quotations it has been shown that 
leading physicists of undoubted integrity and authority 
do not yet agree as to what constitute “the fundamental 
postulates of physical science/' One of these, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, shows in his own masterful and conclusive way 
that the school of physical science to which he belongs 
knows absolutely nothing concerning the essential nature, 
the inner fundamental constitution or principle of indi¬ 
vidual life, mind, will or conscience, concerning which it 
has dogmatized so learnedly and so recklessly. He makes 
clear the fact that when Professor Haeckel and other 
materialists presume to explain or accoimt for these 
fundamentals of physical nature l)y means of physical 
matter, what they really do, and all that they do, is 
merely to aSsSumc that physierd matter ])ossesses these 
“unexplained attrilnites."’ They simj)ly assume that all 
those things in nature which the Higher Science classifies 
under the heads of “spiritual’' and “psychical,” an* mere 
“px'opertics” of physical matter. They assuine tliat these 
“properties” inhere in the individual atoms of which 
physical bodies and organisms are com|)osed. To save 
any possible question as to the validity of their author¬ 
ity they then assume that their assumptions are scientifi¬ 
cally correct and that any one who doubts tliem is “un¬ 
worthy of attention.” I'hcy do not prove a single one 
of these numerous assumixtions, nor do they ev<m so 
much as attempt to do so. Nevertheless, Professor 
Lodge makes dear the fact that so learnedly and loftily 
do they deal with tlie stibject as to convey to tin* gen¬ 
eral reader the impression that their naked assumptions 
have been scientifically verified, and that they now con¬ 
stitute an important part of the world’s store of exact 
knowledge. 

It is this anomalous condition of things that makes 
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difficult the position of the School of Natural Science 
in its efforts to command the attention of t!ie world at 
large, or convey to it any adequate understanding of the 
nature and value of its own work. Wherever it turns 
it is met with the dogmatic assum|)tions of physical 
science on the one hand, and the dogmatic assertions of 
theology on the other, denying its ruiliiority and |)rotc.st-* 
ing against the validity or possil)iIity of its demonstra¬ 
tions, The difficulty and misfortune of all tins are not 
so much in the opposition itself, as in tiie fuel that when 
the school of physical science speaks the worhl is not 
only ready to listen to its message l)ut also to acce|>t it 
without question, and this, loo, no matter how gratuitous 
may be its assumptions, how unscientiiic its conjectures 
and conclusions, nor how far the subject matter of its 
dictum may lie out beyond the range of its legitimate 
authority. 

The world at large has thus been trained, or has 
trained itself, into the habit of accepting the mere assum- 
tions of physical science as '‘facts,'’ its theories as legiti¬ 
mate conclusions or demonstrations, and its working 
hypotheses as “laws.” This, however, must not all be 
charged to the account of physical science, altlunigh 
much of it is undoubtedly due to the fact that leading 
physicists fail in their writings to differentiate dearly 
between their mere assumptions, their theories, tlieir 
working hypotheses, their facts, their conclusions and 
their speculations. It is equally true, however, that much 
of it is also due to the natural credulity of the unsci¬ 
entific multitudes whose faith in the authority of physical 
science has been overstimulated by the many objective 
evidences of the actual achievements of that school which 
are to be seen everywhere. This constant touch of tlie 
uneducated masses with the almost innumerable results 
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of science, which meet our senses at every turn, consti¬ 
tutes a natural stimulus to the untrained mind to accept 
without question the authority of the school to whose 
scientific discoveries these results are due. 

And thus, by a combination of conditions which are 
both simple and easily understood, the authority of 
physical science has come to be acknowledged by the 
untrained multitudes, not alone within the scope of its 
legitimate physical possibilities, but also in the finer 
realms of spiritual and psychical reality to which that 
school, as such, has not yet penetrated, and to which it 
is a* virtual stranger. 

Notwithstanding all these impediments and embarrass¬ 
ments, the School of Natural Science has a message of 
its own to deliver to the same great world wherein 
physical science commands such unlimited confidence 
and consideration. Moreover, it is a message of exact 
science. It is based upon personal experiment and dem¬ 
onstration, not upon mere deduction. It has been scien¬ 
tifically verified again and again. There can be no more 
doubt of its truth than of the truth of any other event 
of nature which has been verified by human experience. 
But the message is not one of physical science exclus¬ 
ively. Its truth is not wholly within the realm of physical 
nature. Its demonstration does not lie within the range 
of purely physical experiment. It is, in truth, a message 
concerning the great problem of individual life and the 
continuity of conscious individual existence beyond the 
incident of physical death. It is concerning a life and a 
consciousness and an intelligence which transcend the 
limitations of physical matter. It is concerning a con¬ 
scious and intelligent life which does not inhere in the 
atoms of which physical matter is composed, a life which 
transcends that limited department of nature called 



physical and that limited department of science called 
physics. 

Already, therefore, this proposed messa},n; of Xatural 
Science is condemned by the school of jibysical science 
(in so far as its position may be correctly i ei»resenteii by 
Professor Haeckel and his particular brand of physical 
materialism), even before it is uttered. It is likewise 
already condemned by the many patrons who follow 
blindly, or thoughtlessly, the dictum of such physical ma¬ 
terialism. The School of Natural Science knows all this 
in advance. It knows that its eiTorts to serve hum.anity 
will inspire ridicule from the ignorant, hostility from the 
fanatical, criticism from tlie prejtuliced, increduiitv from 
the skeptical, and confidence from only the cnm]i;uatively 
few who are aware that there is a problem of intellectual 
and moral emancipation. 

But it knows also that the work of em.ancipation gm-s 
steadily forward. Tho.se who understtind fully tlie nat¬ 
ural limitations of phy.sical science, as such, ;md arc able 
justly to value its real work, as well as its gratuitous 
assumptions, are increa.sing in munhers constantly. Those 
who are not so fully awakened, hut who have arrived at 
a thoroughly wholesome stage of doubt and inquiry fas 
to the ability of physical science, by physical means alone, 
to solve correctly the profound problems of spiritual and 
psychical nature), are multiplying in numliers with an 
ever increasing ratio. Tho.se who, (still hungry and 
thirsty and unsatisfied), are turning from the lifeless 
dogmas of theology in search of living truths and a ra¬ 
tional religion are likewise daily increasing in num¬ 
bers. 

And these are they who would seem to liokl just claims 
upon the School of Natural Science for such liclp as it 
may be able to give, in carrying forward as rapidly as 
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possible the work of emancipation. It is in recognition 
of the verity of their claims that the pages of this manu¬ 
script have been written. It is in acknowledgment of 
the justice of these claims that this volume is given to the 
public. 

Whatever the contribution may mean to the world— 
either now or in the time to come—it is made with 
malice toward none, with profound consideration for all, 
and with no hope of reward save that of an approving 
conscience. 

Let it also be remembered that there is not the least 
desire to minimize the real achievements of physical 
science, nor those of psychology, nor to limit the field of 
their legitimate operations. On the other hand, the pur¬ 
pose is to call attention to the suggestion tliat nature 
has consistently fixed certain well-defined limitations be¬ 
yond which, by purely physical means and methods, the 
school of physical science cannot go. To |)ass l)eyond 
those limitations and still maintain its scientific status, it 
must adopt methods and employ facilities which meet 
the demands of the new and enlarged field into which it 
thus advances. It must add to its physical equipment 
the implements necessary to enable it scientifically to 
carry its experiments and demonstrations into the realms 
of nature that arc finer than the physical. 

Until it docs this its dictum should, in justice to tlie 
cause of truth, be limited to the field of |)ure |>hysics 
wherein alone it is qualified to speak with authority. Un¬ 
til then, its mere assumptions concerning the universe of 
super-physical nature should be: examined witli great 
care and judiciously discounted by all tliose who seek for 
exact and definite knowledge as to the contimiity of indi¬ 
vidual life beyond the point of physical <lissolution. 



CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ‘‘SCIENTIFIC DEMON¬ 
STRATION’^? 

More than once in the course of this work, as well as 
in the preceding volumes of the Series, statements are 
made to the effect that the results presented are “sci¬ 
entific.” It is stated and reiterated that the data of the 
Great School are “scientific” data; that they are the re¬ 
sults of “scientific demonstration”; that Natural Science 
is an “exact science”; that it constitutes the natural 
bridge of “science” between the two worlds of matter, 
life, and intelligence, etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding these unqualified and frequently re¬ 
curring statements, and quite regardless of the deliberate 
manner in which they are made and the clearly manifest 
intent back of these several statements, there are yet those 
who unhesitatingly refuse to consider then! as worthy 
of attention from the viewpoint of legitimate “science.” 

A single illustration will serve to bring out the point 
more clearly: 

In Vol. II, at page 107, the simple and unqualified 
statement is made, and without apologies, that “Natural 
Science has demonstrated with absolute certainty the con¬ 
tinuity of life after physical death.” 

A learned physician, resident in one of our energetic 
western cities, acting in the role of voluntary and self- 
appointed critic, replies to this statement through the 
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medium of a personal letter addressed to the author, it% 
the following terse and vigorous language; 

“The author states an untruth. If he does not know 
better, he is ignorant. If he knows he states falsely^ 
he is a hypocrite,’’ etc. 

Both the spirit and substance of his lucid and com¬ 
prehensive criticism are truly characteristic. They ema¬ 
nate from one who assumes the self-exalted position that: 
nature holds nothing that is even so much as temporarily 
or partially concealed from him. There is nothing with¬ 
in the limitations of Natural Science not already known, 
to him. No matter what the School of Natural Science 
may claim to have “demonstrated,” if it should fail to 
agree with his already published declarations it is, by 
reason of that fact alone, necessarily and hopelessly 
false. Moreover, it is the result of either gross ignorance 
or deliberate hypocrisy. 

The true value—or lack of value—of such criticism 
must be left for the reader to determine. In the limited 
world of actual science the status of all such voluntary 
and self-styled “scientists” and “critics” is already well 
determined, and in that world they are practically harm¬ 
less. They do not represent the spirit of legitimate “sci¬ 
ence,” They represent only its most dogmatic and in¬ 
tolerant imitation. In the great unscientific world, how¬ 
ever, such egotists as these are unfortunately capable of 
creating much confusion and obscuring many helpfnl 
and important truths. It is here in this larger world, 
where truth is so much needed and so truly valued, that: 
they make it necessary for us to determine with the most 
definite certainty possible what constitutes “scientifio 
demonstration.” For this purpose, fortunately, no more 
fruitful field of illustration presents itself than that of 
Medicine, wherein this type of critic abounds. To his 
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own field, therefore, let us turn for an answer to the 
fundamental and vital question at the head of this chap¬ 
ter, namely, ‘'What constitutes scientific demonstration?” 

Let us assume that the learned physician, hereinbefore 
referred to, who denies the validity of the “demonstra¬ 
tions” of Natural Science, has a newly discovered drug. 
He does not yet know its nature, its potency, its physio¬ 
logical action nor its therapeutic value. He does not so 
much as suspect for an instant that it also has a positive 
and definite psychological potency. This is because he 
knows nothing, as yet, of the psychology of medicine. 
The problem which confronts him is this: How shall 
he proceed to test his new drug in such manner that 
when he is through he may be able to say to the world 
and to the other members of his profession, in good faith, 
that he has made a “scientific demonstration,” and thus 
brought the subject matter clearly within the scope of 
his own absolute, personal knowledge? Suppose he 
should follow the method so often and so cruelly prac¬ 
ticed, of trying it on some innocent and helpless dog. 
By doing this and then watching the objective symptoms 
through a study of the dog’s actions, he might, in time, 
and after oft-repeated experiments, arrive at a general 
conclusion which, from the standpoint of legitimate 
science, would be deemed a reasonably good guess. But 
the dog cannot tell him its own story, nor can it convey 
to him a definite and adequate understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of its own experiences. And it is these that 
constitute the very essence of the “demonstration” from 
the viewpoint of “exact science.” Therefore, he dare not 
accept this experiment as sufficient, because it clearly 
fails to bring the results within the exacting limitations 
of “scientific demonstration.” The drug may not, after 
all, act upon a human being in all respects precisely as it 
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seems to act upon the dog. He must, therefore, make the 
experiment on some of his human patients. He must 
measure its action in terms of human experience. He 
does so, and to the best of his ability notes the objective 
manifestations as before. In addition to these, however, 
he questions his patients with all his intelligence and 
skill, to learn from them whatsoever he may concerning 
their internal feelings and experiences. From these he 
obtains some added information. He now assumes that 
he is in position to draw a more legitimate conclusion and 
formulate a somewhat more logical and likely guess than 
before. But still he is not absolutely certain of his 
ground, because outward symptoms are not always re¬ 
liable indices of internal conditions; and '‘Speech is but 
broken light upon the depths of the unspoken” experi¬ 
ences of the soul; and because up to this point of experi¬ 
mentation all the information he has obtained is of a 
purely secondary nature. He does not yet know by a 
definite personal experience the exact, or "scientific” ac¬ 
tion of his new drug. How shall he finally round this 
difficult but indispensable point? How shall he proceed 
to reduce his experiment to the required basis of abso¬ 
lute personal knowledge? There is just one way, and 
one only. He must administer the drug to himself. He 
must make the final experiment upon himself. He must 
study the results upon and within his own organism. He 
must analyze the exact impressions it produces upon his 
own consciousness. Finally he must coordinate all these 
into a definite "personal experience.” Then, and then 
only, is he in position to say to the world that he knows. 
Then, and then only, is he, of right, entitled to say to his 
professional brothers that he has, in truth, reduced the 
problem to the basis of "exact science,” and made a 
"scientific demonstration.” 
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Let us suppose, however, that he should lake excep¬ 
tion to this illustration, as he very likely will, on the 
ground that it is too rigidly exacting. In other words, 
suppose he should hold, as he surely will if he is at all 
honest, that the “science” for which he is contending does 
not demand the “i)ersonal exj)erience” as a final test of 
sufficiency. What tlien? 

Simply this: If that he true, then out of his own mouth 
he stands convicted of a<lnuUing as “scientifically demon¬ 
strated” that which the School of Natural Science would 
exclude from its own data for lack of “dtanonslration.” 
In this event, he shows conclusively that the scliool of 
so-callcd ‘hscicuce” to which he assumes to Ixdong is 
much less “exact” and far less exacting in ils method of 
determining results and acciunniating data tlian the (dreat 
School whose methods he would seem to condemn and 
whose “demonstrations” he wonld seem to rej(‘ct as in¬ 
sufficient and therefore unscieiitife. Ida* the School of 
Natural Science holds that wherever a “persomd ex|>eri- 
ence” is possil>lc nothing short of tins will lu* accepted 
by it as a ‘dscienlific demonstration.” All data which 
cannot be rccluced in its fmal analysis to a basis of “per¬ 
sonal experience” is hekl by it as ([uaUrie<l, and subject 
to further and more com])Iete verification. 

It ivS, perha|)S, now in order for the vigorous Doctor to 
pin his imaginary enemy—the School of Natural Science 
—to the wall with a pointed <|uestion. Stjppose. for 
instance, he should ask: 

Wluit do you mean when you assert withotil (jualifica- 
tion that the School of Natural Science “has demon¬ 
strated with absolute certainty the continuity of life after 
physical deatli”? Do yon mean to convey tlie ing>r<*s 
sion that tliis is a “scitmlifk demonstration” leased upon 
''personal experience” ? 
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That is exactly what is meant, nothing more, nothing 
less. There are no blanks to be filled in. Nothing is left 
to be supplied by the imagination. Mystical interpreta¬ 
tions are strictly forbidden. It is intended as a perfectly 
plain, unambiguous and literal statement which cannot 
possibly be misunderstood nor tortured into something 
else. Nor can it be impressed too strongly upon those 
who are inclined to accept the dogmatic assertions of 
voluntary and self-appointed critics who have not yet 
proven their scientific qualifications (and many of whom 
have personal interests to conserve). 

As a further and more detailed answer to the fore¬ 
going questions let it be understood that in conformity 
with a definite and scientific formula for an independent 
development of the spiritual senses and psychic powers 
of a physically embodied individual, each full member 
of the Great School has made the ''scientific demonstra¬ 
tion’' through a "personal experience.” As a result he 
is able, at will, to "sense” a plane of material conditions 
and material things of a degree of refinement and activ¬ 
ity wholly above and beyond all that is known as physical. 
For want of a better and more appropriate name, they 
have chosen to designate this world of finer material as 
the "spiritual” world, or the world of "spiritual mate¬ 
rial.” In it they see and recognize and communicate at 
will with those who have passed into that realm, through 
liberation from physical matter and physical limitations, 
in the transition we call physical death. When properly 
prepared, they even possess the power to withdraw vol¬ 
untarily from theif physical bodies and travel independ¬ 
ently and at will in the world of spiritual nature, with all 
their faculties and powers awake, alert and under their 
own control; and they are able to return again to the 
physical, in perfect and conscious possession of all they 
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have experienced in the realms of finer nature. It fern 
these and other ''personal experiences” that they "dem¬ 
onstrate with absolute certainty the continuity of life 
after physical death.” 

It is concerning these "scientific demonstrations” and 
"personal experiences” that our critic says: "The author 
states an untruth.” 

Perhaps even the more courteous and considerate 
reader may be impelled to ask: "How do you expect 
those who have never had such experiences to accept 
your statements concerning matters of such profound 
importance which are so far out of the beaten path of 
the average human experience?” 

In reply to this and other questions of a similar 
tendency, let it be distinctly understood that neither the 
author nor the Great School back of him expects any¬ 
thing of the kind. Nothing could be further from their 
anticipations. Judging the present and the immediate 
future by the experiences of the past, it will be the very 
rare exception among men who will give credence to the 
statements herein contained. Fortunately for the Great 
School, however, it "expects” nothing from the great 
masses of humanity who are yet in ignorance of life’s 
purposes and possibilities. Its effort to approach the 
world in this semi-public manner is not inspired by the 
hope of a popular reception, nor by the anticipation of a 
friendly greeting from the multitudes. 

On the contrary, it knows full well that its message 
will receive a generous welcome from only the few. It 
is for these few alone that it is written. Limited, how¬ 
ever, as their number may be, these few need its help, can 
understand its purpose, appreciate its value, and will 
profit by it. Through them, in time, its truth will be 
verified again and again, and in the generations yet to 
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come the impulse of their efforts may develop a more 
general response from the evolving masses. 

If those who are responsible for the formulation and 
presentation of this knowledge to the world at this time 
w^ere actuated by motives of self-interest, by intellectual 
vanity, by the desire for popular approval, by the am¬ 
bition for political or social preferment, by greed for ma¬ 
terial gain, or by any of the ambitions or weaknesses 
which inspire men to court the attention and applause 
of the multitudes—^they would cease their labors immedi¬ 
ately. For they are too wise in the wisdom of a hard 
and practical experience not to foresee that such motives, 
ambitions and desires could never find gratification nor 
fulfillment in such a w^ork. 

If they did not possess that kind and quality of moral 
courage sufficient to face unflinchingly the ridicule, the 
derision and even the active hostility of the enemies of 
human progress, they would never approach the world 
at this time nor in this form. For it requires moral 
courage of no uncertain quality to stand forth and with 
uncovered breast receive these cruel shafts, and do it 
for the cause of Truth alone, without hope of other re- 
w’ard. 

For one in the position of the author, who possesses a 
natural pride of individual intelligence, of family, of na¬ 
tionality and of race, (and who has given the greater 
part of half a century to a definite line of scientific re¬ 
search, study and personal demonstration), to realize 
that his only visible reward is to see himself branded 
publicly and privately as a liar, a lunatic, a fraud, a 
fakir, in every key and with every possible variation; 
and this, too, by those for whom he labors; to realize all 
this, and yet in the face of it all to persist in his mission 
of love, calls for a character and quality of courage 
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which nothing but a definite knowledge of the truth 
could sustain. In other words, but for an absolute knowl¬ 
edge of the truth herein contained, this work never would 
have been undertaken nor would it still be continued. 

But there is yet another class of critic than that to 
which the pungent physician above referred to belongs. 
These come from the recognized school of legitimate 
physical science. Whilst their objections are in some in¬ 
stances equally unreasonable, they come from a source 
which cannot be ignored and which demands definite 
and specific answers. 

They insist that, with them, nothing can be regarded 
as “scientific’^ which cannot be reduced to terms of phy¬ 
sical material. With them, there is no “scientific demon¬ 
stration” save that which can be brought within the limi¬ 
tations of the five physical sense channels. 

In a recent letter from an eminent member of that 
school the problem is propounded in the following definite 
form: 

■would you proceed to demonstrate the continuity of life 
beyond the event we physical scientists call death, to one who 
possesses only his five physical senses, and with no possibility of 
the development within himself of any higher powers of percep¬ 
tion to appeal tol^^ 

The answer is exceedingly simple and very much less 
difficult than the author of the question has evidently 
anticipated. It is this: No attempt would be made 
by the School of Natural Science to “demonstrate the 
continuity of life” to any such individual. Why? Be¬ 
cause it would be an extravagant and fruitless waste of 
time and energy. In other words, no such “demonstra-’'^ 
tion” is possible, so far as the knowledge and abilities 
of this School go. There is no process known to it 
whereby the physical scientist may reach out into the 
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spiritual realm with his i)!iysical tweezers, Iiowever fine, 
and thence pluck forth the spirit of a (lejiarled friend, 
however coarse, and by placing; it under a physical micro¬ 
scope, however powerful, thus it witliin the limita¬ 

tions of physical vision, iKnvever keen. 'riiere is no 
process known to the Great ScIkk)] wliereby such an indi¬ 
vidual might bring the spiritual l)ody of a departed soul 
within the operation of physical clumiistry or the [)hysical 
retort or the facilities of the physical lal>oratory and 
thereby reduce it to cither a condition or a form which 
would bring it within tlie limitations of tlie five physical 
sense channels. 

If, as the question assumes, the individtial possesses 
''no possibility of the development within himself of any 
higher powers of perce].)tion to appeal in' than the purely 
physical, then he ntiglit far l)ett(‘r, for both himself and 
the cause of science, turn his attention and his efforts to 
the field of purely physical nature and jdivsical things; 
for therein only is he equipped to labor with any assur¬ 
ance or possibility of success. 

There is only one procc.ss, or one method, whereby the 
physical scientist will ever come to know with "scientific/’ 
certainty that there is a spiritual world and a life beyond 
physical death. There is but one way by wbieh he* will 
ever make the "scientific demonstration.” "Fhat is by 
"the development within himself of a higlun- power of 
perception.” He must admit this new elenuuit into the 
problem. By thi.s metliod and this alone he may lx; able 
to reduce the demonstration^ to tlie basis nf a ' per¬ 
sonal experience.” Then and tlien only will he know. 
But even then he will not be able to "demonstrate” his 
knowledge to any other niemher of his profession hy 
physical means nor on the plane of physical nature. The 
most that he could do would be to point out the way 
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whereby he proceeded to ‘'develop within liimself the 
higher power of perception” which brought tlic s|)iritual 
universe of matter and material things within the limita¬ 
tions of his own sensibilities. This is as far as he could 
go. Ilis fellow scientists would have the rest to do if 
they would verify the “demonstration” and make it their 
own. 

Another well known pliysicist, in a recent letter to the 
writer, considering the same general proposition, shows 
conclusively that he has progressed to a ])oint far in ad¬ 
vance of the rank and file of his own school; for he says: 


is of very that tlio existrnro of foreign 

iritcltigoncoB and their ability t(» e()niunuu<*ut(‘ with ns Ih' (h'lnnn- 
fltrated on the phi/.siml phuir, that is, .sricutifintli 1/ ‘hniniiistrate<i. 
This would bo a seiontific. dtunoindratimi of eonfinued existfujee. 
While T do not n’jLpird this ns ih<' hi^hejd. form <jf {hnnoiiMipa- 
tion, yet it would l)e a gijLpuilie. .step forwnrd out <jf the ninteriab 
ism of to<lny. Christ hiule<I :it ji far Inhlur ami hip,her way when 
ho said: ^ The pwre in hnirt; shall xre Cod’; ami, ‘If ye do the 
will of God, yt? shall know whether the e()nnna,ndnu'nt.H that Ho 
taught were of God or not.^ " 

“That is, by doing, or being, or exereising the lugluT powt'rs, 
wo dovolop thoHO higher powers. Tlum all truth be<*onM*H hoIG 
evidenced, up to tho levtd of that <levelopni(‘nt, “ etc. 

Had he stopped with his first paragraph lu^ would 
have given expression to the usual demand of his school; 
for by the exjircssion, “demonstrated on the physical 
plane; that is, scientifically demonstrated,” he would seem 
to have in mind some method or process of bringing the 
world of spiritual matter and the spiritually eml)otlie<l 
souls of ex-human beings, within the limitations of the 
five physical senses. 

If so, therein is his only error; for he clearly recog¬ 
nizes the fact that there is a “far better an<l higiier way”; 
and that by exercising our higher powers wc develop 
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them; and that truth then becomes "'self-evidenced up to 
the level of that development/' 

His error consists in the assumption that it is possible 
to work out a "scientific demonstration" in any other 
manner or through any other process than that of a "per¬ 
sonal experience," which can follow only as the result of 
the personal development of a higher sense perception 
within himself than that of the purely physical. 

At this point the question might well be asked: "How 
about spirit materializations, so-called? Do not these 
bring the spirits of the departed within the field of phys¬ 
ical vision?" 

No better illustration could have been suggested to 
bring out with perfect clearness the essence of the prob¬ 
lem under consideration. 

What is so-called "spirit materialization" when genu¬ 
ine? It is the result of a process whereby the spiritual 
body of an ex-human being is invested with sufficient 
physical material to bring the outlines of that physical in¬ 
vestment within the limits of physical vision. The spir¬ 
itual form is "clothed upon," as it were, with sufficient 
physical material to bring the physical outlines within the 
field of physical sight. Neither the Soul, however, nor 
the spiritual body of the departed is thus made visible 
to the physical eye. These are just as far from the sight 
of mortal eyes as they were before the "materialization" 
occurred. 

The process of "spirit materialization" therefore, even 
when it is genuine, (which is very rarely the case), does 
not bring the spiritual world nor any of its inhabitants 
within the limitations of our physical sense perceptions. 
The only results of that process which are visible to the 
physical eye of man are entirely physical and not spiritual. 
True, the spiritual form and entity are back of the phys- 
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ical ^'materialization/’ or within it; but these arc not seen 
nor sensed by the physical eye. 

So far as known to the Great School no physical eye 
has ever seen a spirit, nor looked into the spiritual realms 
of nature, nor sensed spiritual material in any manner or 
form whatsoever. In the very nature of thini^s it prob¬ 
ably never will. Nature, or (lod, or Universal Intelli¬ 
gence, without consulting man, so far as we know, seems 
to have limited the operation of the physical senses of 
man definitely and arl)itrarily to the plane of phvsicrd 
matter only. In tlie .same ar 1 )itrary and definite maniu‘r 
it seems to have been provided by the Great Intelligence 
that the spiritual organs of sense only can res|)ond to and 
receive sense impressions from s|)irilual material in any 
manner or form whatsoever. 

With these provisions of nature clearly in mind, it is 
not difficult to understand that the only manner possible 
in which man in the physical body ever can determine 
with absolute certainty the existence of the world of spir¬ 
itual matter and spiritually embodied intelligences is 
through the cliannels of the spiritual senses. Tliis meaiis 
that if he would reduce the problem of atiotlier life to 
the basis of "scientific demonstration/’ lie must develop 
within himself the power to exercise his spiritual sensory 
organism independently, sclf-consciously and voluntarily. 
He must turn his attention from the plane of physical 
nature and physical idienomcna to the plane of sj)iritual 
nature and spiritual phenomena. He must learn how to 
make a spiritual demonstration instead of attem|)ting to 
reduce the problem to the basis of physical experimenta¬ 
tion. In other words, lie must find a way to open his 
consciousness to im])ression.s from the plane of materi¬ 
ality upon which alone a "scientific demonstration" can 
ever be made. 
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The skilled physician would laugh to scorn the most 
learned of mathematicians who should attempt to locate 
and prove the existence of a blood clot on the brain of 
his patient by the rules of geometry or surveying and 
navigation. The trained physical scientist would grow 
fat with laughter if he should discover an eminent meta¬ 
physician or psychologist trying to identify an emotion of 
the soul through the use of a microscope. The learned 
astronomer in his observatory on Echo Mountain, would 
fee! a sense of profound pity for the devout minister of 
the Gospel who should seriously ask him so to adjust his 
big telescope that through it he might see and identify 
the personality of God. 

And yet, these performances are comparatively no 
more absurd, from the standpoint of legitimate “science/' 
than the attempt to “demonstrate’’ the existence and iden¬ 
tity of liberated spiritual intelligences through a study of 
physics and physical phenomena. 

Nevertheless, this is the identical method which the 
conventional physicist adopts and insists upon as the only 
one that will meet the demands of his own particular 
brand of “science,” so-called. 

In this connection, it is a matter of significant interest 
to note the slowly shifting position of Spiritualists them¬ 
selves on the subject of the real value of the “physical 
phenomena” of Spiritualism. 

The best intelligences of that school are now beginning 
to recognize the fact that the “physical phenomena” of 
spiritual mediumship do not meet the legitimate require¬ 
ments of “exact science.” The pending systematic hunt 
for fraud, (more accurately, search for a genuine materi- 
alizing medium), which is still agitating the organiza- 
tkm from center to circumference, has raised in the minds 
of seme of the oldest and ablest advocates of phenomenal 
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mediumship serious doubts as to whether there is a 
single, genuine, public, materializing medium in the 
United States. This is the statement of one of the ablest 
and most influential Spiritualists of this country, and one 
who is in position to know as much concerning the facts, 
perhaps, as any other member of that school. 

The foundation of all this uncertainty, after more than 
half a century of investigation, scientific and otherwise, 
is in the effort to make a purely physical demonstration 
of an exclusively spiritual problem. It can never be ac¬ 
complished. 

With the utmost respect for the honesty and great abil¬ 
ity of those who are proceeding on this line of experi¬ 
mentation, as well as for those who are proceeding from 
the standpoint of physical science, and with genuine ad¬ 
miration for the exalted motives which impel them to 
their search, it is nevertheless deeply to be regretted that 
they must continue to plod on and on in the same fruit¬ 
less search until weary and heart sick with disappoint¬ 
ment they turn from it all in despair, and with nothing of 
definite ‘'scientific’' value to give to a waiting, anxious 
and hungry world. 

If they would but shift the plane of their attention from 
the field of physical phenomena without, to that of spir¬ 
itual and psychical activities within, they would not be 
long in striking the trail that would lead them into the 
light of a “scientific demonstration” through a definite 
“personal experience.” 

How does the writer know that what he says is true? 
Because he has made the “demonstration” and had the 
“personal experience.” 
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NATURE’S CONSTRUCTIVE PRTNCHT.E. 

Wherever we turn in our study of physical nature, vve 
arc able to note the tangible results of two distinct t)roC“ 
esses in operation. These two processes a|.)pear to our 
senses to be not only distinct and separate in their actiiui 
but directly and uninistakal)ly op|)osite in their fleets. 
All their tangible or objective inanifestations classify 
themselves with such unerring ])recision that the sttidimt 
of nature is able*, without special training, to distinguisli 
them with dermite certainty and comparative ease. 

One of these i)rocesses gives objective ex|)ressi<m to 
that which men of science, the world ovt‘r, have l)een 
pleased to designate as “'rhe l.aw of Integration.” Srane 
have named it also *‘l'he Law of Crowth.” ()thers call 
it “The Organic iVinciple.” Still otlu*rs name it “The 
Law of Affinity.” It is also known as “dlu* i .aw of !{vo 
lution.” Idle Creat ScIukjI, howa'ver, has corm* to desig¬ 
nate it as “Nature’s (>)nstructive Prineii)le.” 

It matters little what name we give it, so long as we 
know with exactness and certainty the meaning of tiu* 
name selected, d'o the man of sci(‘nce nny oiu* or more 
of these designations might sahdy l)e used without like¬ 
lihood of confusion, for to him they mean nm ami the 
same thing. And so it would be with the lay sfmicnt or 
general reader, if he but knew the synonymous meaning 
and nature of these several expressions. The question of 
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vital importance, therefore, is, what do they mean? Let 
ns see. 

The process which gives objective expression of this 
law or principle of nature is everywhere manifest to the 
trained scientist in the world of physical matter. 

For instance: It manifests itself to the objective senses 
in the integration and crystallization of stone. It is evi¬ 
denced by that subtile force which integrates and binds 
together in solid mass the particles of iron, steel, cop¬ 
per, brass, silver, gold and other metals. It is observed in 
the condensation of vapors into liquids and of liquids into 
solids. It is demonstrated by that subtile affinity between 
the atoms of physical matter upon which the chemist in 
his laboratory bases all his chemical compounds. In 
truth, it is that principle in nature which impels 
e\t:ry entity to seek vibratory correspondence with 

ANOTHER LIKE ENTITY OF OPPOSITE POLARITY. 

In the vegetable kingdom it reveals itself in the results 
of that mysterious process which integrates matter into 
cells, cells into aggregates and aggregates into bodies 
which we call trees, plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
It is discernible in the activity with which particles of 
earth and air and water are made to combine and flow 
in continuous streams into the body of the growing tree 
or plant. It is indeed that which manifests itself in the 
outward or objective expression of life, health, develop¬ 
ment and growth in all the varied forms of vegetation. 

In the animal kingdom its manifestations cover yet a 
wider range. We observe it in that which impels a sin¬ 
gle nucleated cell to grow, expand, multiply and com¬ 
bine with others of its kind into definite organs. We 
note its evidences in the development of these simple or¬ 
gans into living, individual, organic entities. We watch 
its manifestation with interest in the development of the 
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animal life germ into the living infant animal, and in 
the growth of the infant animal to its full maturity. We 
add to our interest a tender solicitude and personal affec¬ 
tion as we study its manifestation in the growth and de¬ 
velopment of the infant human being from its first ap¬ 
pearance in this physical life through all the stages of 
its infancy, childhood, youth and maturity; and we seem 
to miss it in the declining years of old age. 

To this point in the ascending scale of individual de¬ 
velopment we have been observing what would appear 
to be the outward objective expressions of a purely auto¬ 
matic process of physical nature. Mineral aggregate bod¬ 
ies, vegetables and animals come into existence, integrate, 
grow, unfold and mature, so far as we can determine, 
by the operation of a law or principle of development in 
nature, over which they have no control. They seem to 
be involuntary subjects of it. They would appear to fol¬ 
low their course of integration and growth because they 
respond automatically to the Constructive Principle of 
Nature in its manipulation of physical conditions and its 
impelling power over physical things. 

But there are yet higher manifestations of the same law 
or principle in operation. These rise to the more exalted 
plane of psychic phenomena. They constitute the indices 
by which we mark the constructive unfoldment and evo¬ 
lutionary development of the human soul. They measure 
the increasing power of human intelligence. They sig¬ 
nalize the growing refinement of moral sentiment and 
aesthetic taste. They evidence the increasing sensibility 
of human conscience. They mark the growth of human 
sympathy with and care for those who need. They meas¬ 
ure the increasing stature of human character. They in¬ 
dicate the evolutionary construction of psychic individ¬ 
uality. 
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When we come to the consideration of the kingdom of 
Man, however, the Constructive Principle of Nature takes 
on a new aspect. For here it is that the Intelligent Sou] 
of Man himself takes the initiative and becomes the im 
tegrating force in what we designate as the intellectual 
and moral character of human society. 

In all the kingdoms below him the constructive forces 
and processes of nature appear to work automatically, as 
if in response to some outside controlling intelligence; 
but when the estate of Man is reached nature appears to 
shift the burden of responsibility to Man himself and 
leaves him to work out his own development and possi¬ 
bilities. Nature at this point '‘rests from her initiatory 
labors,’’ as it were, and leaves her "finished product,” 
Man, to become the independent demonstrator of this 
Universal Principle that makes for Integration, Unity 
and Permanency. 

What we know as the Social Organism is the result of 
Individual Intelligence voluntarily seeking its "affinities” 
under such conditions as to impel co-operation, harmony 
and organization. 

The nearer man approaches to barbarism the less co¬ 
hesion there is in his social life. The higher the intelli¬ 
gence and moral development the closer and the more 
enduring is the Social Organism. 

The integrating force in highly developed Society is 
the Constructive Principle of Nature working under the 
voluntary and intelligent guidance of the human Soul it¬ 
self. 

For the purpose of definition, this great fundamental 
law or principle of nature back of the process which in¬ 
tegrates inorganic matter, organizes vegetable and ani¬ 
mal matter into living, organic bodies, renews and sus¬ 
tains individual life, and constitutes the essential founda- 
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tion of all development and growth—|)liysical, s])irituah 
mental, moral and psychical—will lie kiunvn and desig¬ 
nated in this work as “Nature’s Constructive Principle/’ 

It will be observed that this definition carries the ef¬ 
fects of this princii)]e far above atul beyond the plane of 
purely physical material, into the n‘alms of the spiritual, 
mental, moral and [isychical in nature. To this fiarticular 
and significant enlargement of its scope and meaning, spe¬ 
cial attention is directed. It is of the most vital impor¬ 
tance. Upon it, in trutli, rests the central tliemc of tliis 
entire volume. 

Physical science limits its ilefinition of nature’s con¬ 
structive principle and process to tlie plane of jiurely 
physical matter, ])hysical entities and physical effects. 
From its limited viewpoint tliis is both natural and sciem- 
tifically consistent, I'rom that vi(‘W]>oint, tiuu’e is no 
disi)osition nor <lesire to find hinlt willi it. P)Ut there have 
recently come to he a few distingnished intellig<*nces 
within the body of that groat school who recognize the 
fact that their view])oint is one which has affortU'd tliem 
but an exceedingly limited vision of the great hroa<l field 
of nature. These few courageous piotuH'rs have (Udih- 
erately brushed aside the tiogmatism of |)hvsical material¬ 
ism and have moved out beyond its arliiirary limitations 
into the seemingly iKumdless tu*ld of Natural Sciiuice. 
Their action marks a new era in the evolution t)f fdiysical 
science and gives a new and helpful impulse to tlie ra¬ 
tional school of psycliological research. 

When Vol. II of this series was published it <‘vi>ked 
unexpected attention from students and tliinkers in the 
general field of progressive thought ami psychological in¬ 
quiry. Its declarations of fact aiul princi|)le are direct, 
unequivocal and uncompromising. Its scientific scope 
and purpose are evidently somewhat new to our western 
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world of thought in general As might have been antici¬ 
pated, therefore, its critics were many. Not a few of 
them, however, betrayed eviclciiccs of nncomfortal)lc agi¬ 
tation and a much greater depth of feeling tlian might 
reasonably have been expected from those who claim to 
be honest and unprejudiced. 

An agitated condition of the Soul due to inteiise feel¬ 
ing (more especially the feeling of hostility or resent¬ 
ment or bitterness), involves a state of being wherein 
deep and profound thought is impossible. It is there¬ 
fore but natural that those critics of the work who be¬ 
trayed the deepest intensity of hostile feeling, at tlie same 
time, and as a result thereof, revealed the least deptli of 
thought, the most reckless disregard of the rules of logic, 
and the greatest lack of familiarity with the spirit and 
purpose of the work, as well as with the actual contents 
of the book itself. 

All this was evidenced by the synijmsium <Uscussion 
which followed its publication, wherein sc.)nie of its most 
unfriendly critics found it convenient to read into its 
pages sentiments of which its author ha<l not even so 
much as dreamed, and which are wholly at variance with 
his clearly expressed intent. 

It is anticipated that a goodly number of those win) 
have made a study of that work, and followed its un¬ 
friendly buffetings throughout the symposium discussion 
referred to, may, perhaps, also honor this present volume 
with the same thoughtfvil considcratiou. If so, it is hut 
just to them as a partial reward for their generous pa¬ 
tience, that the author take this occasion to set his critics 
right upon one fundamental principle whereupon they 
have both misstated and misrepresented his clearly de¬ 
fined position. 

For instance: The sub-title of VoL II is ''The Desiruc- 
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the Principle of Nature in Individual LifeT The cen¬ 
tral theme of that volume is ''The Subjective Psychic 
Process’" as it is exemplified in the phenomena of hypno¬ 
tism and subjective mediumship, and one of its most im¬ 
portant purposes is to show that this process is one ex¬ 
pression of "The Destructive Principle of Nature” in 
operation. 

Some of its critics came forward with the sweeping 
assertion that there is no such thing in nature as a "De¬ 
structive Principle.” They take the broad ground that 
nature as a whole represents but an infinite series of 
changes or transformations, through all of which noth¬ 
ing whatsoever is destroyed. They hold that all those 
phenomena which we have come to designate as destruc¬ 
tive manifestations are, in reality, but evidences of mu¬ 
tation and transition, and involve no element or quality of 
destruction whatever. They support their contention 
with various illustrations from physical chemistry which 
are offered as evidence to show that in all the material 
changes and transmutations in the realm of physical na¬ 
ture no atom nor particle of physical matter is ever lost 
or destroyed. Having thus stated a premise of alleged 
fact which no scientist will attempt to disprove, they turn 
to the book and point out the fact that its entire theme 
rests upon the assumption of a "Destructive Principle” 
which, in truth, nowhere exists in all nature. With a 
graceful flourish of the pen, a dash and a dot, they dis¬ 
miss the whole subject as unworthy of their further con¬ 
sideration, condemn the book as founded upon a fallacy, 
and its conclusions as therefore necessarily false. 

In the hands of a skilful but unscrupulous debater such 
a presentation of the subject could be made very effective 
as a means of confusing the mind of one who had never 
read the book, and of diverting his attention from the real 
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and vital point under consideration. It is a matter of 
regret to note that this is the most exalted use to which 
it has been put in the particular instances above re- 
ferred to. 

The author of that work has nowhere contended that 
physical matter may be annihilated. He has nowhere 
even so much as suggested or intimated that a single atom 
or eon of primordial substance has ever been or ever may 
be destroyed. 

There is in nature, however, that which integrates phys¬ 
ical matter and builds it up into individualized forms. Its 
purpose seems to be to construct individualities from the 
great unorganized mass of material substance. On the 
basis of its constructive results scientists have named it 
'The Constructive Principle of Nature.’’ 

But there is also that in nature which disintegrates 
physical matter and tears down the individualized forms 
which have been built up through the constructive proc¬ 
ess. It destroys—not the matter itself—but the individ¬ 
ualized forms into which it has been constructed, moulded 
and fashioned by nature. On the basis of the results it 
produces, the process has been called "Destructive,” and 
the principle back of the process has been named "The 
Destructive Principle of Nature.’' In its effects upon the 
"Individualities” of material form, it is the exact oppo¬ 
site of construction. The one integrates individualities 
of form. The other disintegrates them. The one builds 
up individualities. The other tears them down. The one 
constructs individualities. The other destroys them. From 
this viewpoint the one is constructive and the other de¬ 
structive. 

An illustration may serve to present the problem in a 
clearer light. 

Let us assume that you have just completed the con- 
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struction of an ideally beautiful house for your home. 
From the beginning to the end it has been a work of con¬ 
struction, of integration, of building and coniliining the 
materials into definite individuality of form. When it 
is finished you look upon it as a beautiful individuality 
expressed in material form. There comes a storm. (>nc 
flash of lightning, and your beautiful home is on lire. In 
a few short hours you see it transformed from an indi¬ 
vidualized entity called a “house” to a bed of ashes and a 
chaotic heap of debris called a “wreck,” a “ruin.” 

The scientific critic of the type above referre<l to (an<l 
there arc many such), would console you with the assur*'* 
ance that “Not an atom of the material sulistance of 
which your house was conijiosed has been destroyed. It 
has simply undergone a chemical transition. Idia' is 
nothing more than a jdiysical plumomenon which results 
from rapid chemical change called comhusti<jn. 'Thert* is 
precisely the same amount of ])hvsical matter and energy 
in the universe there was liefore your house huriual. Xot 
even so much as one hypothetical corpuscle has been lost.” 

You look at him in respectful hut sad-eyed ajipreeia^ 
tion of his profound knowledge atul in tones of gentle 
timidity murmur: “But where is my hous(d^ Whvre is 
that beautiful material embodiment, that in<HviclnaIi/ed 
concretion I called my home?” 

With an air of injure<l scientific <lignily lu* informs you 
that he was not talking of your house as an (uitity or in- 
dividuality at all. No such unscientific thought ha<l en¬ 
tered his mind. Me was cotisideriiig only the Iiypothetical 
atoms of which your house, was scxentitically suijposcsl to 
have been composed. 

But you are in no frame of miiul to Itavv any sfH'cial 
interest in the mere chemistry of the stifjjeet. You have 
neither time nor inclination to follow the hypothetical 
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atoms of which your house may have Ivcen composed, 
through their alleged transitions in the process of com¬ 
bustion. The thing in which you are most vitally inter¬ 
ested is that individualizeil entity you calle<l your house, 
your home, wherein you enjoyed life, liberty and llie pur¬ 
suit of happiness. That beautiful individuality is gone. 
It is no longer in existence. It is destroyer!, and that very 
same chemical combustion ah<uit which he has Ikhui so 
learnedly discoursing is the process by wliicli its destruc¬ 
tion was accomplished. 

Thus it would appear that you and your scientific 
friend have been considering and discussing two vc'rv dif¬ 
ferent subjects. You have had in mind the concrete in¬ 
dividuality of a house, he the imlividuat ]>arlicles of 
material substance of which that individuality was con¬ 
structed. 

So far as we can demonstrate, tlu* scitnitist is correct 
when he tells us there is no such thing as the destruc¬ 
tion of matter. We cannot disprove his assertion. 
Neither do we desire to do so. And if he will but lift his 
head from out the “dtisl” whereof he knows so much, and 
will give us his attention long enough to receive an in¬ 
telligent impression, we would he glad to assure Itim tluit 
we have no intention of trying to prove tlial matter per sc 
has been or ever may l)e dcslroycd. 

But, at the same time, we know that llie house, as sucli, 
was destroyed. We know that its pliysical individuality 
as a home was literally annihilate<l ami wiped out of ex¬ 
istence. And thus, whatever may ])c the trutli concern¬ 
ing the dcstructibility or indestructibility of pliysical mat¬ 
ter itself, wc know that the individnalilics into whicli it is 
integrated are destructible. 

It would therefore appear that the prolilcin of whether 
or not there is a Destructive Principle of Nature depends 
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entirely upon what we are talking about when we use 
the term. 

The physical individuality of a tree or an animal is built 
up by the integrating or Constructive Principle and Proc¬ 
ess of nature. In time it will be torn down and disinte¬ 
grated by the Destructive Principle and Process of na¬ 
ture. The same is equally true of the physical organism 
of man himself. As a physical individuality he is built up 
by nature through the integrating or Constructive Proc¬ 
ess. As such, he may be torn down again through the 
disintegrating or Destructive Process. That which inte¬ 
grates and builds up the physical man is constructive in 
its relation to his physical individuality. That which dis¬ 
integrates and tears down the physical individual is de¬ 
structive in its relation to that individuality. 

The same is equally true of the spiritual, the mental and 
the moral man. In other words, man has a spiritual in¬ 
dividuality, a mental individuality, and a moral individ¬ 
uality, as well as a physical individuality. Moreover, 
these are all subject to the same general principles of in¬ 
tegration and disintegration, construction and destruction. 

The mental individuality of a highly intelligent man or 
woman is as truly a result of growth as are his physical 
and spiritual organisms. In other words, it is the result 
of unfoldment, integration and construction. The prin¬ 
ciple back of it is the Constructive Principle of Nature 
in Individual Life. 

But as the mature mental individuality is built up and 
is the result of Nature’s Constructive Principle and Proc¬ 
ess, so also it may be torn down and destroyed by the op¬ 
eration of Nature’s Destructive Principle and Process. 
There is not one of us but has witnessed the unmistakable 
verification of this fact, all too often. The insane asy¬ 
lums all over our land are sad but monumental evidences 
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which no sane and honest man will attempt to deny. 
These enormous and overcrowded institutions exist only 
because of the mental wreckage, ruin and destruction that 
are going on everywhere in the midst of human society. 
They stand for Nature’s Destructive Principle in opera¬ 
tion. ' 

In like manner, there are the wrecks and ruins of moral 
individualities all along the pathway of life. We have all 
seen them. We all admit the sad realities. They are the 
results of the operation of Nature’s Destructive Principle 
within the realm of man’s moral life and nature. 

There is another view of this subject which our 
esteemed critics seem to have overlooked in their eager¬ 
ness and haste to destroy Nature’s Destructive Principle. 
It is this: 

The argument, (for it is nothing but an argument), on 
which they depend to disprove the existence of a Destruc¬ 
tive Principle, applies with equal force to prove that there 
is no such thing as a Constructive Principle of Nature. 
For, if it be true that the process we have all been desig¬ 
nating as ‘"Destructive” is nothing but a law of “Infinite 
Change” in operation, then it is equally true that the 
antithetical process which we have been calling “Con¬ 
structive” is also but the same law of change in opera¬ 
tion. For it is true that both of these processes—Con¬ 
struction and Destruction—represent “change” from the 
existing conditions immediately preceding them. It is 
equally true, so far as we know, that neither process alters 
the quantity or amount of matter in the universe. It 
merely changes its combination and outward form or 
expression. 

In our consideration of Nature’s Constructive Prin¬ 
ciple it must be understood, therefore, that the term “Con¬ 
structive” is not synonymous with “Creative.” For in- 
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stance—when it is stated that man's physical body is built 
up, integrated, renewed and sustained by the operation of 
Nature's Constructive Principle and Process, it is not 
meant that the material substance thus eniplo\'e(l is 
thereby ^‘created" and “brought into existence.” On the 
contrary, so far as we know not a single molecule, atom 
or corpuscle of matter is created by the Principle and 
Process of Construction to which reference is made in 
this work. 

Summary. 

All that is here claimed for the Constructive Ihdnciple 
of Nature in Individual Life is that ujKm the plane e»f 
physical nature it takes hold, as it were, of tlu* ])hysical 
matter already in existence and integrates it, bitilds it up 
into individualities of form and stistains (host* individuali¬ 
ties just so long as its activity predominates ovt-r that of 
the Destructive [Manciple of Nature which tends to dis- 
integrate them and tear them down. 

On the ])lanes of S])iritual nature the Constructive 
Principle integrates s])iritual matter, builds it up into in¬ 
dividualities of form, and in like or analogous manner 
renews and sustains those in<lividualities so long as its 
activity predominates over that of the opposite prinei[)lc 
of nature. 

On the inlellectnal plane the Constructive Princijdi' of 
Nature builds up or constructs individualities of I nielli 
gence which we are able to recogni/.i‘ as distinetly ami 
identify as unmistakably as we do the individualities of 
physical form. In like or analogous manner it renews 
and sustains these individualities of Intelligence so longas 
its activities ])redominatc over those t)f the Destructive 
IVincipIc. 

On the ethical plane of being the Constructive Principle 
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builds up a beautiful individuality of Moral Character, 
This moral individuality of man makes its impress upon 
our consciousness as vividly, distinctly and unmistakably 
as does the individuality of physical form. It is sustained 
only so long as the Constructive Principle of Nature in 
Individual Life predominates over that phase of the De¬ 
structive Principle which disintegrates, tears down, or 
destroys moral strength, vitality and character. 

But we all know that there is also a principle in nature 
which, when set in motion upon the physical plane, dis¬ 
integrates our physical bodies, tears them down, destroys 
their individualities and resolves them back into the ele¬ 
ments from which they were built up. We also know that 
there is a principle or process which, when it becomes 
dominant in human life, tears down or destroys the indi¬ 
viduality of human intelligence. With the same unerring 
certainty we know that there is in nature that wbich, 
when it becomes a dominant factor in human nature, tears 
down, dissipates, or destroys the most beautiful individ¬ 
ualities of floral Character. 

That which disintegrates, tears down, or destroys any 
of nature's constructive individualities, whether they be 
physical, spiritual, mental, moral or psychical, has been 
designated as ‘The Destructive Principle of Nature in In¬ 
dividual Life.'’ This is the principle under consideration 
in \ oL II of this series, and the foregoing definition cov¬ 
ers the sense in which it is therein employed. 

The purpose of this present volume is to identify and 
elucidate the “Constructive Principle of Nature” in its re¬ 
lation to and its effects upon individual life, and point out 
wherein man himself may become an intelligent factor in 
complying with the Principle and controlling the Process 
m their relation to his own individual existence and well- 



CHAPTER VIII. 


^^spirituality;’ constructive and de¬ 
structive. 

In order that the reader may follow with ease and cer¬ 
tainty the thread of this chapter, as well as those that are 
to follow, the term “Spirituality;’ as hereinafter em¬ 
ployed, requires specific definition. 

For that ])iirpose the followinp^ quotations from “Har¬ 
monics of Evolution;’ Vol. I, of this Series, pp. 383-4. 
may be hclj)ful: 

'^Froin wljat ban already been said tip to IhiH jioiiit, it. will hi‘ 
nnderHtood that man upon tliiH earth plane haw a lhr<*<d’oId nature. 
In other words, man is a triune being, made up of three distinct 
elements, as follows: 

'*(3) A physical body composed of physical mat.ter, coarsi* in 
particle and slow in vibratory ac.tivity. 

^'(2) A spiritual Inxly composed of spiritual matter, fine in 
particle and rapid in vibratory aidavity. 

^^(3) An intelligent soul whicJi o]H‘rateH both of thes(‘ borlies 
and manifests it8el,f through them. 

^‘The physical body possesses physical sensory organs, by numns 
of which, what W'c term physical sensations are conveyed t(» the 
intelligent soul. 

‘^Tho spiritual body possesses spiritual sensory organs, by 
means of which, what we term Hjiiritual Hensations are conveye<i to 
the intelligent sonl. 

^^Thus, the intelligent so\il of man is e^piippctl with the instru¬ 
ments necessary for eommiinica.tion with bot.h tlu". |>hysienl and 
the spiritual worlds of matter. If it d(H*H not always so com¬ 
municate, science has at lejist <lemonstratcd that it. poss('HscH the 
necessary Instruments and may do so under proper eoiidifiiucc 
The activities of the soul, wherever they are; nornudly manifested, 
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■whether in the world of physical matter or in that of spiritual 
matter, are intelligent in their operations. 

^^With these facts clearly in mind, it will be understood that 
whenever reference is made to the physical nature of man, the 
term 'physical^ includes the physical body with all of its sensory 
organs, sensations, powers, properties, activities and functions. 

Whenever reference is made to the spiritual nature of man, 
the term ^spiritual’ includes the spiritual body, with all of its 
sensory organs, sensations, powers, properties, activities and func¬ 
tions. 

Whenever reference is made to the psychical nature of man, 
the term ^psychical’ includes rational intelligence and all that is 
commonly understood by the term ‘ Ego ’ or ' Soul ^ ' 

From the foregoing it follows naturally that the term 
''spirit,” as hereinafter employed, has reference more 
especially to the spiritual body of man. In other words, 
wherever it is used to designate an objective manifesta¬ 
tion, it has reference more especially to that finer material 
body or organism through which the conscious intelli¬ 
gence or soul manifests itself on the spiritual planes of 
materiality. 

This finer material body, in some instances, has been 
designated as the "astral body.” The term "astral” would 
answer, perhaps, as well as any other, among those who' 
are sufficiently familiar with it and understand its in¬ 
tended meaning. But the terms, "spirit,” "spiritual 
body,” and "spiritual organism” would seem to be some¬ 
what more in accord with our modern, Occidental habits 
of thought and methods of expression. That which we 
designate as the "spiritual world” is knowm to be a world 
of materiality and of material things, more refined, how¬ 
ever, than the world we call physical. And the spiritual 
body of man is one of the material things which belong 
in and constitute a part of that finer universe of materi¬ 
ality. 

The term "spirituality,” however, takes on a slightly 
different shade of meaning. Concisely defined, it has 
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REFERENCE TO A STATE OR CONDITION. OF THE INTELLIGENT 
SOUL OF MAN^ WHEREIN IT IS BROUGHT INTO CONSCIOUS 
AND IMMEDIATE CONTACT WITH THE WORLD OF SPIRITUAL 
MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL THINGS, THROUGH THE CHAN¬ 
NELS OF THE FI\TE SPIRITUAL SENSES. 

It is this particular definition that requires the special 
attention and consideration of the reader if he would un¬ 
derstand that which follows. The exact meaning it is 
intended to convey is of such vital importance as to war¬ 
rant the following further elucidation: 

Let it be understood that man in his normal condition 
upon the physical plane inhabits two bodies, the one com¬ 
posed of physical material and the other of spiritual ma¬ 
terial. 

(At this point it would be especially helpful to the 
reader, if he has not already done so, to read carefully 
Vol. I, hereinbefore referred to, Chapter III, on the sub¬ 
ject of ^Tife after Death Scientifically Demonstrable,’' 
pp. 33 to 57 inclusive.) 

Each of these two bodies has its own set of sensory or¬ 
gans, the one corresponding to the plane of physical mat¬ 
ter and the other corresponding to the plane of spiritual 
matter. 

For reasons which will be considered at length in sub¬ 
sequent chapters, most men in the physical body employ 
only the physical sense channels. As a natural result, in 
all such instances, the organs of spiritual sense fall into 
disuse and in time become atrophied. In that event they 
do not convey conscious impressions from the world of 
spiritual things to the intelligent soul. Just so long as 
this condition obtains the spiritual sensory organs, as spir¬ 
itual conductors, are practically useless to their , owner. 
Whilst it is true that the spiritual organs of sense are all 
there, nevertheless they have become non-conductors to 
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such a degree that they no longer perform their function, 
as channels of communication, with sufficient power or 
facility or independence to impress their work upon the 
consciousness. For all practical purposes, therefore, the 
intelligent soul in this condition is limited in its activities 
and its powers to the exercise of its physical senses only. 
It therefore senses only physical things. It uses only its 
physical instrument consciously. Its knowledge is vir¬ 
tually limited to the world of physical nature. In this 
state or condition the soul is not in conscious immediate 
contact with the spiritual world through the five spiritual 
senses. 

But there are processes in nature whereby the spiritual 
channels of sense may be opened again. Through these 
processes the non-conductors may be converted into con¬ 
ductors, and the embodied soul put into communication 
with the world of spiritual nature. These processes pro¬ 
duce in the embodied soul of man the condition of ^‘spir¬ 
ituality” hereinbefore defined, wherein it is brought again 
into “conscious and immediate contact with the world 
of spiritual material and spiritual things, through the 
channels of the five spiritual senses.” 

Special attention is called here to the statement that 
“there are processes in nature whereby the spiritual chan¬ 
nels of sense may be opened again.” It will be observed 
that the word “processes” is plural in number. This is 
not by accident, nor is it a mistake. Its importance can¬ 
not well be over-estimated. For it means that there are 
more processes than one by which the spiritual channels 
of sense may be opened and the embodied soul brought 
into immediate contact with the world of spiritual nature 
and spiritual things. 

The full significance of this statement and of the fact 
it is intended to convey, will become apparent when the 
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proposition is stated in another form. In other and more 
specific words, there are just two distinct processes 
known to science, and they are direct opposites. They 
proceed from opposite points. They move in opposite 
directions. They produce opposite results upon the in¬ 
dividual who is affected by them. They represent oppo¬ 
site principles of nature. They stand in every particular 
and at every point in direct antithesis. And yet, their 
effects upon the individual intelligence fall clearly within 
the meaning of the foregoing definition of “spirituality.’' 

All this, therefore, means that there are two distinct 
and diametrically opposite kinds of “spirituality," as that 
term is hereinbefore defined. That is to say, there are 
two distinct and radically different states or conditions 
of the physically embodied soul wherein it may be 
brought into “immediate contact with the world of spir¬ 
itual material and spiritual things, through the channels 
of the five spiritual senses." 

For the sake of perfect clearness, and to avoid possible 
confusion later on, it is necessary to find suitable and 
appropriate names for these two kinds of “spirituality" 
which will differentiate them in the mind of the reader 
and student. This is made easy by reason of the fact that 
one is the result of the Constructive Principle of Nature 
in its relation to the individual concerned, while the other 
is the result of the Destructive Principle of Nature, as 
these principles are hereinbefore defined and explained. 
Let it be understood, therefore, that the one represents 
“Constructive Spirituality" and the other “Destructive 
Spirituality," and that they will be so designated herein¬ 
after wherever it may become necessary to refer to them. 

Lest the reader might otherwise fall into a most com¬ 
mon and unintentional error, later on, by permitting his 
own definition or conception of “Spirituality" unwittingly 
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to creep back into his mind and divert him from tlic real 
point we are to consider, it is suggested that he |)ausc 
here long enough to fix the foregoing definition of the 
term with all its limitations firmly in mind before proceed¬ 
ing further. 

(To that end, it will be observed that tliesc limitations 
give to the word a somewhat different meaning from that 
usually given it by religious teachers and authorities. 
While in general use the term is employed to convey a 
number of differing shades of meaning, ])erhaps tlie one 
most frequently given it is, “The state of a mind or soul 
turned to holy things only.” This, at any rate, is the 
meaning of “Spirituality,” as the term is emidoyed in its 
religious sense. And unless otherwise defined, as in this 
instance, it is quite likely that tlie majority of readers 
would unwittingly give to the word some such meaning 
as that just suggested. 

But it is not the meaning given to the term by this 
School, nor is it so used in this work. The intention 
hereinbefore has been to give to the word a vSjiecific defi¬ 
nition that shall be in strict conformity witli the demands 
of science, and thus make possible an exact and intelli¬ 
gent consideration and scientific exposition of the funda¬ 
mental principle under consideration. I'rom the stand¬ 
point of such a definition only is it possilile to make clear 
what is here meant by “Two Kinds of Si)irituality.”) 

The word has been so defined that by the use of the 
differentiating adjectives, “Constructive” and "Destruc¬ 
tive,” it can be made to serve the purposes of exact 
science, and at the same time, it is hoped, without offeust^ 
even to the most sensitive, and likewise without provid¬ 
ing undue entertainment for the industrious critic. 

“Constructive Spirituality” and “Destructive Spirit¬ 
uality.” The concept may be new to some. The prin- 
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ciple, however, is as old as human nature. For aught we 
know, it may even be as old as the universe. In dealing 
with the principle we are not wandering aimlessly in the 
field of speculation, nor sounding the ocean of uncer¬ 
tainty. On the other hand, we are clearly and securely 
within the limits of definite knowledge and exact science. 

In other words, science has determined that there is a 
process—in its essential nature destructive, as the term 
is herein employed—which, applied to the physically em¬ 
bodied intelligence or soul, in due time will open the 
channels of spiritual sensibility and thereby bring the 
soul, while yet thus embodied, into “immediate contact 
with the world of spiritual material and spiritual things.” 

On the other hand, it has been determined with the 
same scientific certainty, that there is also a process—in 
its essential nature constructive, as the term is herein 
employed—which, applied to the physically embodied 
intelligence or soul, in due time will open the channels of 
the five spiritual senses and thereby bring the soul, while 
yet thus embodied, into “conscious and immediate con¬ 
tact with the world of spiritual material and spiritual 
things.” 

The destructive process, and the principle of nature 
back of it, have been considered at great length and with 
the utmost care, in “The Great Psychological Crime,” 
Vol. 11 , of this Series, to which the reader is specially 
referred for definite and detailed particulars. 

A simple illustration may serve to make clear the 
fundamental principle which distinguishes Constructive 
Spirituality from Destructive Spirituality, as these terms 
are herein employed. 

For that purpose, let us turn our attention ‘ for a 
moment, to the state and condition of an unhatched 
chicken. Perhaps there is no subject involving the pro- 
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found mystery of individual life and death with which 
mankind in general is more familiar than with the seem¬ 
ingly simple process by which an egg produces a chicken. 
Simple as the mere mechanics of the process may appear 
to be, nevertheless back of that process is concealed the 
great mystery of mysteries, the problem of individual life 
which has confounded the wisest of all times, and which 
still remains a mystery. 

The unhatched chick is shut securely within the nar¬ 
row confines of the parturient egg. The egg is, indeed, 
for the time being, its entire world of activity and being. 
The shell marks its limitations in space, and a very nar¬ 
row world indeed it would seem to be. Measured by the 
intelligent development of its occupant, however, it is, 
perhaps, comparatively no more limited or narrow than 
is the great physical world to the man whose conscious¬ 
ness is limited by his physical senses to the plane of phys¬ 
ical matter and physical things only. 

But we who are on the outside of the egg know that 
there is a world for the chick outside the narrow limita¬ 
tions of the restraining shell. Some of us also know 
that there is a world for man outside the narrow and 
restraining limitations of his temporary physical body. 
Judging from its objective manifestations, it would seem 
that nature has implanted within the very essence of the 
chick a dim or intuitive consciousness of the fact that 
there is a larger world for it outside the narrow confines 
of its tiny shell world. So there is in man an intuitive 
sense or consciousness of a larger world for him than 
that alone of which his physical senses bear witness. In 
its own way the infant chick is seeking contact with and 
knowledge of its, as yet, unseen world. So is man. 

We who are already on the outside know that there 
are two distinct processes by which the channels of im- 
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mediate contact may be opened between the undeveloped 
chick and the woi'ld outside the limitations of its material 
shell. Some of us also know with equal certainty tliat 
the same is literally true in the case of man. We all know 
that in the case of the chick one of these two processes is 
applied from without and the other from within its pres¬ 
ent limited shell world. Some of us also know that this 
is equally true in the case of man in tlie physical Inxly. 

But we all know that nature has so provided in the 
case of the chick that only one of these two j)rocesses is 
constructive in its relation to and its en’oets upon llie 
individuality and life of the undeveloped inliahitant. 
Some of us also know that nature has made the same 
analogous condition in the case of man himself in his 
relation to the larg’er world of spiriltial nature. 

Those of us who arc on tlic ontsi<le know that in the 
case of the cliick the constructive process ])rocee(ls from 
within. So it docs in the case of man himself. It is the 
process of unfoldinent, development, and natural growth. 
In other words, it is the process of evolution in o|)eration. 

Under this constructive or evolutionary process nattire 
on the one hand, an<l the individual on the other, both 
have an important ])art to perform. Under this |)roeess 
nature performs her part and fulfils her pnr|)ose when 
she has supidied the chick witli all the materials and made 
all the conditions necessary to its evolutionary tinfold- 
ment and growth. Wlicti this has l)een done the htinlen 
of responsibility is thrown upon the chick and it must 
do the rest if it would complete tlie process akHig* cmi- 
structive lines. Tlie analogy still holds good in tlie case 
of man himself. 

If the chick would accompli.sh it.s part of this construe* 
live process of establi.shing iinmediate contact with tlie 
outside world, it must put forth its individual effort ti> 
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that end in exact conformity with nature’s constructive 
plan of action. So must man. The chick must ])rcak the 
shell from within, and it must do this l)y its own unaided 
effort. So must man by his own individual effort, work¬ 
ing from within, break through tlie shell of physical 
materiality which separates him from “conscious and 
immediate contact with the world of S])iritual nature” 
which lies out beyond, if he would ever demonstrate the 
existence of that world by the constructive process. 

The analogies of the destructive process are in every 
way equally complete. We all know that by the a])plica- 
tion of sufficient force from without wc may break the 
shell of the unhatched chick and tliereby estal)lisli imme¬ 
diate contact between it and the outside world. Tut we 
also know that this is not nature’s process, and that it 
is destructive. It is destructive of the very life and in¬ 
dividuality of the undeveloped inhabitant. In like man¬ 
ner it has been shown in the preceding volume tliat this 
is literally and tragically true of any process wherel)y the 
spiritual sense channels of man in the physical l)ody arc 
forced open by other intelligences from without. As in 
the case of the chick, the results are destructive to the 
life and individuality of the undeveloped inhabitant. 

Those of us who have studied the problem in the light 
of science know that any force ai)plied from without, 
which breaks the shell of an unhatched egg before the 
hour when the evolving chick would naturally and of its 
own free will and accord break it from within, is destruc¬ 
tive of the individual life and development of tlie 
inhabitant. 

In other words, nature has provided just one method 
or process, and one only, whereby the unhatched chicken 
may establish conscious and immediate contact with tlie 
larger outside world without violating the constructive 
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principle of its own individual life and being and invit¬ 
ing self-destruction. That is the method or process of 
evolution, the constructive process of nature in individual 
life, which is the process of natural development whereby 
through the principle of growth and the process of inter¬ 
nal unfoldment it arrives naturally at a state or condition 
wherein its own individual volition becomes the motive 
power and its own self-directed intelligent efforts con¬ 
stitute the method of procedure. In this constructive 
process nature has provided that at a certain point—let 
us name it the ''psychological moment”—the intelligent, 
voluntary and purposeful effort of the individual chick 
within becomes a vital necessity. That, in truth, is the 
one and only remaining factor which will complete the 
constructive process and bring it to its natural fruition. 
Suppose at this particular point, this psychological 
moment, when nature demands its voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion, the chick should fail to perform its individual part 
of the constructive process and should refuse to strike 
out with its tiny beak and break the shell from within; 
what then? 

Nature has provided no other means or method by 
which the shell may be broken at the right moment, or in 
exactly the right place. Neither has it provided any 
other method or means whereby it may be broken in the 
right way, namely, from within. This final, crowning 
. and vital act of puncturing the shell must be done from 
within; it must be done at just one point, and it must also 
be performed by the individual chick concerned in the 
process of liberation. There can be no proxy. In fact, 
nature has made no such provision, because there is no 
other individual on the inside of the shell on whom to 
shift the burden of such responsibility. This being true, 
if the chick should fail or refuse to respond to nature’s 
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demand upon it to put forth its individual effort in direct 
harmony and co-operation with the constructive principle 
and process of nature, there could follow but one result, 
namely, physical self-destruction and failure to realize 
its legitimate possibilities. 

And here also the analogy still holds good in its ap¬ 
plication to the principle and process whercl)y man may 
break the shell of his own material environment and con¬ 
ditions which binds him within the narrow sphere of his 
physical sense perceptions. Like the chick, he is the only 
inhabitant of his own physical tenement, the physical 
body. He is, therefore, the only individual wlio is in po¬ 
sition to co-operate with nature from within. As in the 
case of the chick, nature clearly contemplates his evolu¬ 
tionary unfoldment to a point where and when he shall, 
of his own free will and accord, and of his owti individual 
effort, break the shell of physical conditions whicli binds 
him solely to the plane of physical consciousness. But 
this is an evolutionary process. It must, therefore, pro¬ 
ceed outward from within. It cannot proceed inward 
from without. It would not be an evolution if it did. 
Neither could it proceed from witliout and at tlie same 
time be an unfoldment or a development, for in their 
very essential nature unfoldment and development are 
processes which proceed from within. 

Nature performs her full part in the constructive proc¬ 
ess of man's spiritual illumination when she furnishes 
him all the materials, the means, the conditions and the 
plan in conformity with which he may apply to the prob¬ 
lem his own intelligence in the exercise of his own 
faculties, capacities and powers. 

Man's part in the process is therefore analogous to that 
of the chick, namely, he must put forth his own indi¬ 
vidual effort in conformity with nature's plan of evolu- 
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tionary tinfoldment. He and he alone can complete the 
process. He can accomplish his task in but one way. He 
must make the personal effort. lie must do it voluntarily. 
He must exercise his own individual faculties, capacities 
and powers from within. He must co-operate witli 
nature's constructive principle of unfoldment until by liis 
own individual effort he removes the obstructions which 
close the channels of spiritual sense. When he has dom* 
this "'of his own free wull and accord," and not until tlum, 
will he open the door of the spiritual work! by the con¬ 
structive process and in accordance with the constructive 
principle of his own being. Then only will he he al)le to 
control the process himself. Then only will his develop¬ 
ment be an 'hinfoldment." Then only will he achieve 
Spiritual Independence. 

vSlIMMARY. 

Thus, the terms “Destructive S])irituality" and “Con¬ 
structive Spirituality" are as simply and plainly descrip¬ 
tive as it is possible l)y language to indicate the "l\vo 
distinct and radically different states or conditions of the 
physically embodied Soul wherein it may be l>rouglit into 
conscious and immediate contact with tlie worhl of spir¬ 
itual material and spiritual things through tln' channels 
of the five spiritual senses.’' 

One of these states or conditions is reached hy the 
process of negation, by the surrender of individual con¬ 
sciousness, and by subjection to and control hy other 
intelligences. The other is attained hy positive a.ssertion 
of the individuality, hy marvelous extension of individual 
consciousness, by complete liberation from all possiliility 
of psychical subjection to or control hy any other Intelli¬ 
gence. 

Destructive Spirituality is reached by surrender and 
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subjection to the Will of another lnteIliL;'ence either in or 
out of the physical bodw d'he inntives wliirli ini{tel the 
controlling- Intellij^-eiice niav l)c eitlier cpiod, ]nu\ or indif¬ 
ferent. The result, liowever, is llu* s;nne. in dial the 
responsibility is transferred from the one \v1m> slionld 
retain it to another who lias no riidit to eseiadse it. 11ie 
process is called “destructive” to the individual snhjecl 
to it, because it injures the essential heint^" r>r Sonl and 
its tendency is to destroy its most valuable capacities and 
powers. 

“Constructive vSpiritnality” is attained hy intellipi'iit 
assertion of one’s own ri;;hts and privileges and (lu* dis¬ 
charge of one’s own dutitas and responsihihf ie.;. It 
involves the gradual l)Ut iiu'vitahle assumption of preatcr 
and higher responsibilities tunler and in accordaiu'c with 
nature’s evolutionary ])rcH'ess ami pnrjMise. It ri'sults 
in the preparation of the ln<livi<lual intelligtaice for lifi‘ 
on higher planes of evolution. It is called “c«jnstrnctive” 
because it builds up character and inensases tlie ca|)aci{ies 
and powers of the essential being or Soul 
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THE BASIS OF CONSTRUOl'IVK SlMRmFMJTV 

In tile ])recc.(ling' vohitiie of tliis Series :i certain <U‘fhute 
princi])le and ])rocess of natnre, toti'etlier with certain 
(Iclinite projiositions related thendo, are state<i and reit ■ 
crated in as many different forms and from as many <lit • 
ferent a.np;les as the author has deemed necessary to make 
them ahsolnlely clear to the reader and so inijn’ess tluau 
upon his miml and consciousness that he could neither 
misim(k‘rstand nor fori^d, them. It was well understoiMl 
in advanc(.‘ that, to s(an(‘, this (orm oi la’petitioji tuii’lU 
seem unnecessary and p<sssihly ohjectionahle. And so it 
doubtless would he to those wlio are already more or U'ss 
familiar with tlu' subject under ctonsideration. But the 
author was and is forced to hear in mind the fact that 
for every one who is familiar with the subject to any 
considerable detpaa* there are many hundreds or even 
thousands who are comparatively unfamiliar with the sub¬ 
ject of psycholoi^y in any of its many aspiais. It has 
been and is for the heneht <d’ these latter that the funda¬ 
mental f)rinciples and most important ])roj)ositions nrc 
presented from so many <li(Ten‘nt angles and vitnvpi»ints. 
It is for the ])ur])ose <d’ nahudni;- the subject to its sim 
plest possible form and brinj.p'ni;’ it within th<^ ea'A* under 
standing; and ready comprehension <d' all (dasses of read 
ers and students that such rejudition is indulvnsl in these' 
works to a point which, from the mere' standpoint of 
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'literature/' might justly be made tlic subject of criticism. 

The results, however, in the case of \"<ds. I and II, 
have proven beyond all possible question that the judg¬ 
ment of their authors, in this regard, has Ix'cn thoroughly 
sustained. For, notwithstanding the cunning sophistry 
and subtle Jesuitry employed by able but unscrupulous 
critics, and in the very face of their insidious attempts 
to prejudice these works by reading int(') theni invidious 
suggestions wholly foreign to and at variance with the 
evident intent of their authors, they Iiave l)een unable to 
eradicate or remove from the memory and consciousness 
of those who have made a study of the books, the funda¬ 
mental facts and principles thus emj)]iasizcd. In defiance 
of the critics, there are thousands of readers and students 
today who recognize the fact that there is a “Destruc¬ 
tive Principle of Nature in Individual l-ife/' as the same 
has been defined and elucidated in V'ol li; that the “Sub¬ 
jective Psychic lVocess“ involved in hypnotism and 
mediumship, ,as these terms are therein defined, is a 
destructive process from the standpoint of the individual 
subject to it; and that there is such a thing in nature as 
a "Great Psychological Crime," as the same is therein 
defined and illustrated. 

One of the central purposes of that volume was to get 
clearly and indelibly into the minds of its rca<lers the 
fundamental fact that there are two distinct and tlefniite 
methods or processes by which the great fact of anotlier 
life than this may be scientifically demonstrated. Another 
purpose was to make clear the further fact that one of 
these two methods or processes is Constructive and the 
other Destructive in its relation to and its effects upon 
the individual subject to its action; tliat becaii.se of this 
fact, one of these, from the standpoint of Morals, is 
right and the other is wrong. The Subjective Psychic 
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Process was therein clearly and positively identified as 
the wrong process, and the Subjective Method of demon¬ 
stration as the wrong way. 

But at the same time, it was also definitely stated and 
variously indicated that, whilst that volume would neces¬ 
sarily be limited to a consideration of the Destructive 
Principle and Process and to identifying and pointing 
out the Wrong Way; yet another volume would follow, 
in due time, which would be devoted to an exposition of 
the Constructive Principle and Process of Nature, and to 
the task of identifying and pointing out for the reader 
the Right Way. 

This Right Way was also therein designated as “The 
Independent Method of Spiritual Self-Development.'' 
And this is the subject for our present consideration. 

Let it be understood, therefore, that the “Constructive 
Principle," and the “Constructive Process," and “Con¬ 
structive Spirituality," and the “Evolutionary Process," 
and “Evolutionary Development," and “Self-Control," 
and “Mastership," and the “Independent Method," all 
have reference to the Right Way; and that it is along this 
new path, this Right Way, that we are now to travel. 

In other words, there is a right way by which scien¬ 
tifically to prove the continuity of life beyond the inci¬ 
dent we call physical death. It is in strict conformity 
with the Constructive Principle of Nature in Individual 
Life. It involves only Constructive Processes, and pro¬ 
duces only Constructive Results. It is at the very founda¬ 
tion of all Constructive Spirituality. It is evolutionary in 
its nature. It leads only to individual development and 
unfoldment. It is a specific exemplification of nature's 
“Independent Method" of Spiritual Self-Development. 
Through the power of Self-Control it leads directly to 
the goal of Individual Mastership. 
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Every process of nature which falls within the intelli¬ 
gent comprehension of man, has a natural foundation, 
a scientific basis, from which it proceeds. “Constructive 
Spirituality” is a certain state or condition of the Intelli¬ 
gent Soul. It has been specifically defined in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. It is the natural result of the '*Con- 
structive Process.” It is the kind of spirituality man 
must cultivate if he would ever reach the goal of 
''Mastership.” 

All this being true, the following ([uestions, and per¬ 
haps many others, naturally present themselves to the 
mind of the intelligent student: 

If Constructive Spirituality is the kind of s|)iritn;dity 
involved in the Independent Method of S])iritual Self- 
Development, and is the only kitid that can ever lead 
the aspiring soul to the goal of individual Mastership, on 
what essential thing docs it depend? What is the natural 
beginning-point in the ])rocess of ac({uiring it? In other 
words, has it a scientific basis? H so, what is that liasis? 
What is the fundamental key upon whicli the student 
must depend for the development of Constructive Spirit¬ 
uality within himself? 

These questions arc not only relevant l)nt also both 
pertinent and material to the subject under consi<leralion. 
The student who is ready for their ans\vers lias the per¬ 
fect right to ask them. Indeed, he not only has tlic 
right to ask them, but be must do so if he would prove 
himself ready for and entitled to their answers. They 
would mean little or nothing to him if he should acci¬ 
dentally stumble across the answers before be is ready to 
receive them. His soul must first realize its need of 
definite information before it is in an attitude or a con¬ 
dition to assimilate it or appropriate it to its legitimate 
purposes. 
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It is taken for granted that the reader or student who 
has followed the lines of thought and study through the 
two preceding volumes of the Series and up to this 
point, has done so, not out of mere curiosity, nor solely 
because he has been entertained or amused. It is assumed 
that he is honestly and earnestly in search of further 
knowledge and more light. It is but reasonable to assume 
that he is actuated by honest and worthy motives. In 
that event, his purpose in acquiring the knowledge of 
which he is in search is not alone for self-gratification, 
nor for other exclusively selfish ends. The purpose 
which is back of and which inspires his endeavors must 
necessarily include also the good of others. It is true 
with us all that at times we may find it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine in our own minds, to exactly 
what degree our motives are selfish, and to what degree 
they are unselfish or altruistic. But we can never be 
mistaken nor even uncertain when they are wholly selfish. 
An exclusively selfish act or motive is always simple 
and easily analyzed by the individual responsible for its 
existence. 

Whatever may be the real motive that would lead 
him to ask such questions as the foregoing, it is certain 
that their frank and unqualified answers will be of service 
to him in determining in his own mind to what degree 
the element of pure unselfishness enters into it, if at all. 

For that purpose, let us suppose that he has already 
asked these questions, and that he is ready to assume 
whatever responsibility their full and truthful answers 
may imply. On that basis he is entitled to the answers, 
and in receiving them he cannot evade the full measure 
of responsibility they carry with them. Note them care¬ 
fully and ponder them well: 
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Does Constructive Spirituality rest upon a scientific 
basis? Answer: It does, emphatically. 

What is the scientific basis ? Answer: Morality. 

What is the natural beginning-point for the student 
who desires to develop within himself that particular kind 
of spirituality? Answer: The process of development 
begins with a study of Moral Principles. 

What is the next regular step in the process? Answer: 
The definite practice of those principles in his daily life 
and conduct, in good faith, and without equivocation, 
mental reservation, or evasion of any kind whatsoever. 
In other words, he is obligated to make of his life a living 
exemplification of the moral principles which his reason 
and his conscience accept. 

What is the fundamental principle upon which the 
Independent Method of Spiritual Self-Development 
depends ? Again the answer is, Morality. 

What is the essential key to that method? Again the 
answer is, the exemplification of moral principles in the 
daily life and conduct of the individual concerned. In 
other words, the Practice of Morality. 

What is the scientific basis of “Spiritual Evolution, 
which alone leads onward and upward to individual 
“Mastership?'' Once more the answer is. Morality. 

From the nature of these answers it becomes impres¬ 
sively apparent, even to the most casual student, that 
Morality is a fundamental problem which must be reck¬ 
oned with by those who elect to travel the pathway of 
the “Independent Method of Spiritual Self-Unfoldment," 
which alone, through the development of Constructive 
Spirituality, leads to the goal of “Mastership.” Unless 
the individual is prepared to face this problem squarely 
and deal with it honestly in its scientific aspect, he is but 
wasting his time and energy in any further attempt to 
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solve the great problem of another life by the Construc¬ 
tive Process. 

This great and profound theorem of Morality, in truth, 
is the first grim “Terror at the Threshold” which con¬ 
fronts every student who would enter upon the pathway 
of scientific demonstration through a personal experience 
along Constructive lines. He cannot evade it if he 
would. It stands squarely in his path, and the path is 
too narrow for him to slip past. He must therefore 
grapple with it and actually dispose of it before it is 
possible for him to proceed further. 

The question to be disposed of is one which has been 
propounded in many and divers forms. It has com¬ 
manded the profound consideration of the best intelli¬ 
gences of all ages. In essence, however, it is one and 
the same problem. And in its final analysis it resolves 
itself into one single and seemingly simple question, 
namely: What is the scientific relation between Morality 
and Constructive Spirituality? Another form of express¬ 
ing the same proposition would be: Does the Inde¬ 
pendent Method of Spiritual Unfoldment have any scien¬ 
tific relation to Ethics, or Ethical Principles? Or, is it 
possible for one who knowingly and intentionally lives 
a life of immorality from choice, at the same time to 
develop within himself that state or condition which we 
have hereinbefore designated as “Constructive Spirit¬ 
uality,” through which alone the attainment of Master¬ 
ship is possible? In other words, can one who, know¬ 
ingly and intentionally and without compulsion, conforms 
his life to a course of action or a line of principle, 
which he knows at the time to be in deliberate violation 
of his Personal Responsibility, at the same time develop 
Independent Spiritual Powers or become a “Master?” 

It is not at all strange, nor should it be wondered at, 
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that such questions as tlu'so, aiul nu'iny. ot-'K 
kindred nature, sui^'i^est tlienis<'lvos to thoso 
just enterii^e: the field of psychic iiicjuiry. iVJor^ ^ 
is it but natural that such ({uesti«>ns as sIilcT^^ 

in the niinds of those who have imt \c*t clisoov^^ 
important fact that there are two kinds < >£ 
and that these are the results <if Uvo di IT 


>irit 


^-^"erat: 


Px- 


which arc based u])oii op[)nsite princi]des o f na.t:xir 

If the reader lias at any time made a, stxxciv 
Subjective Psycliic Process, as this is 

practice of by[)notism and niediuinsbip, f >1- lia.s tee; 
a casual observer of its objective uiaui fi^staitions 
no doubt vSuffered the same heart aclu* niicl iito sai- 
appointment which inevitably eoim‘ to uH -wlno se 
the solution of the .qaeat ])n»])lem of in< Ii viclxi3.1 li 
death along that specific line of psy<'hc >log-*ic3.1 ix 
For he cannot fail to have been i>rofoiu icily imp 
with the remarkable and significant fad llint: tfie 
“'Spirituality'’ developed througli tliis pai*tici_ila.r p 
is wholly independent of and eiUiiady clivoirceci 
Morality or the jiractice of Moral lh’incij>les- I: 
the subject of Morals would semi to lm.v<^ beetn 
looked in the sclienie for the development of Spiri- 
through the Subjective Psycluc Process. 

For it is a lamentable fact with whicl i ovex'y 
sooner or later must become accpiainted, t1 i<:it tho liy 
process does not, in the slightest degree.*, depooci 
Morality nor the twactice of Mtn-al Priiioiplos. 
a fact with which psychological students of a.11 s- 
are familiar, that the veriest rascal and iTHost lico: 
rogue on earth may at the vSame lime be a i-omst: 
hypnotist. It is a fact equally well kntwvi’i "to 
are at all familiar with the subject, that tlaoi-e 3.ro 
who might justly be termed “moral deg:enora.t:es,’'‘ 
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and women who are living their lives in conscious and 
intentional evasion or violation of every moral principle, 
who are nevertheless known to be thoroughly ^'devel¬ 
oped’^ hypnotic subjects, or spiritual mediums, through 
whom genuine psychic phenomena of a wide range and 
remarkable character may be produced. 

These simple observations of the facts of nature which 
are so patent as to be familiar to all classes of students, 
have led many to conclude that Morality is in no sense 
an essential factor of Spirituality, nor of psychic devel¬ 
opment Nor is this conclusion illogical from the data 
upon which it is based. For, if there were but one kind 
of Spirituality, and that one kind were the result of the 
Subjective Psychic Process, no other logical conclusion 
could be possible. But those who have been in position 
to study the subject from the viewpoint of the Higher 
Science know that such is not the case. 

We know, with as much certainty and definite exact¬ 
ness as it is possible for individual intelligence to know 
any fact of nature, that the Subjective Psychic Process, 
in whatever form it manifests itself, whether in hypno¬ 
tism or in spiritual mediumship, as these are defined in 
Vol. II, does not result in psychic development nor in 
the constructive unfoldment of the spiritual or psychical 
nature of the individual who is subject to it. On the 
contrary, it results invariably in the suppression of the 
individuality and in the destruction of the individual 
powers of the Intelligent Soul that is subject to it. In 
other words, it is a Destructive Process. For this reason 
it is not moral and is not based upon Morality. In like 
manner, the fact that it is not founded upon Morality 
and does not depend upon the practice of Moral Prin¬ 
ciples, is the reason it is destructive in its inherent and 
essential nature. For it is a fact which any individual 
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who possesses the necessary intelligence, courage and 
perseverance may prove, that Morality and the Practice 
of [Moral Principles are Constructive in their relation to 
the spiritual and psychical natures of man. Whenever 
and wherever they exist in dominant ratio they produce 
"'Constructive Spirituality’’ and result in an independent 
spiritual and psychical unfoldment and growth. 

The "Method” of the Great School has been wrought 
out in conformity with the Constructive Principle and 
Process of Nature in Individual Life. The primary and 
fundamental purpose of this method is to unfold and 
develop the faculties, capacities and powers of the Intel¬ 
ligent Soul to their highest constructive possibilities 
under the dominion and control of the individual himself 
and subject alone to the independent action and operation 
of his own Will. 

It will be observed that this is the exact reverse of the 
Subjective Psychic Process in every aspect, in purpose 
and intent as well as in method and application. When 
all this is taken into account, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the fact that the relation which 
"Constructive Spirituality” and "Independent Develop¬ 
ment” sustain to Morality is also the exact reverse of that 
relation which results from the Subjective Psychic 
Process. 

In other words. Morality is nature’s established foun¬ 
dation for the support of Constructive Spirituality. There 
is none other. It follows with the logic of science, that 
the development of Constructive Spirituality, upon which 
alone Individual Mastery is possible, has its foundation 
in the individual practice of Morality. 

What constitutes "Morality” is considered in the next 
chapter. 

This simple exposition of the subject will make clear 
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the ineaning of the Great School when it declares in the 
most unmistakable terms possible that Morality is as 
truly and as definitely a matter of science as is chemistry, 
or any other of the so-called “exact sciences.” And it 
might be added with equal emphasis, that in its applica¬ 
tion to the great problem of Independent Spiritual 
Unfoldment and Psychic Illumination it is just as exact, 
and even more exacting than Mathematics. For it has 
been scientifically demonstrated by the Great School 
throughout all the past ages of its existence, that spiritual 
and psychical “Illumination” in conformity with the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature is absolutely impossible, 
except to those who proceed from the basis of Moral 
Principle. 

When this simple fact of science once becomes indelibly 
impressed upon the individual consciousness, it throws 
a great flood of new light upon the problem of individual 
life and its possibilities. In like manner, it gives new and 
definite meanings to many of the sayings of the Master, 
Jesus, and brings them within the range of luiman under¬ 
standing. For instance, when he promulgated the 
Eighth Beatitude, “Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God,” it will now be appreciated that he 
was talking “science.” He was not merely rhapsodizing, 
nor indulging in mere figures of speech, as many who 
profess to follow him would seem to im|)ly. For, whilst 
we do not know that the eye of man has ever 1)ehdd 
the great “God of the Universe” which we designate as 
the “Great Universal Intelligence,” yet we do know that 
“the pure in heart” may in time, under pro|)er instruc¬ 
tion, develop the independent power of spiritual vision 
by the Constructive Process, whereby at will they may 
penetrate the realms of spiritual material and commune 
with those who, by comparison, arc as “Gods” to men. 
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And we further know that tlieir ability ever to accom¬ 
plish this ])rofoun(l achievement is fundamentally due to 
the fact that they arc “pure in Iieart.” 

Long ages before the Master, Jesus, uttered those 
wise and significant words, the (ireat School, wherein he 
received his spiritual knowledge and training, had dem¬ 
onstrated beyond all question the scientific relation be¬ 
tween Morality and Constructive Spirittiality. Us more 
ancient Grand IMasters had scientifically pmven that the 
only true spiritual unfoldmenl has its foundation alone 
in the Practice of Moral Principles. 

That one tremendous ami vital fact scientifically 
established, and there follows hut one* p<issi]ile conclu¬ 
sion, namely, that the beginning-point of all C‘onslructive 
Spiritual Development is tlie study of lUhics. (U' Morality, 
and the Practice of Moral lh*inci])les. Imiccsl, it is only 
when the ^TUhical Section” of the Great \Yoi*k has betm 
fully accomplished that the student is in posilinu to know 
how to proceed l)eyond that point. I'or then only is it 
possible for him to know definitely and unmistakably 
the character of life he must live in orcler that he may 
thereby conform himself to the immnlable demands of 
the Constructive Principle of Nature ujum which alone 
true spiritual and psychical uirfoldnient depends. 

What it is hoped and intended to make clear in this 
connection is the fact that Constructive Spirituality and 
the Independent Method of Spiritual Self-Development 
begin with Morality, not because of any ari)itrary [pro¬ 
visions or dogmatic rulings of men, but simply attd 
solely because that is the scientific basis and natural lie- 
ginning-point of all true Spiritual Unfol<lment atul the 
natural point from wliich to proceed in tlie develofaneni 
of all Psychic Powers. With an ethical foundalicm once 
established in science, the problem is then resol vial into 
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a mere question of how far the individual student shall 
conform his or her life to its principles. For that is the 
inexorable standard by which nature measures and 
determines individual unfoldment, development and 
progress beyond that point. Here we have the law of 
evolution in operation. It is absolute and immutable. 
There is no evading or avoiding it. 

The definite work of Constructive Unfoldment, there¬ 
fore, is not merely an intellectual diversion or employ¬ 
ment. While it is all that, it is also vastly more than 
that. For it is the application of moral principles to 
human conduct. It involves the Living of a Life in 
conformity with the Constructive Principle of Nature, as 
this has been demonstrated by the Great Masters 
throughout the ages, and by them unfolded to their suc¬ 
cessive students. 

For it is a fact which must sooner or later come to 
the knowledge of every student, that without this appli¬ 
cation of moral principles to individual conduct, and 
without the living of a life in conformity with Nature’s 
Constructive Principle, there is no amount of ^‘technical 
work” or study that is sufficient to unlock the spiritual 
senses and place them under the independent control of 
the intelligent Will of the individual. 

Furthermore, in order that there may be no possible 
ground for uncertainty as to the strictly scientific nature 
of Morality in its relation to Constructive Spirituality, 
and to make that fact so clear and so emphatic that none 
may fail to understand it nor fail to appreciate its vital 
and fundamental importance, it will be of both interest 
and value to the student to contemplate carefully the fol¬ 
lowing practical illustration of the law in operation. 

Let it be understood, in this connection, that the Great 
School of the Masters has wrought out and definitely 
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formulated a crystallized system of Morals, which in 
common parlance might be termed a “Code of Ethics.” 
To the regularly accepted student this i.s jircsented in the 
form of a sequential series of definite “problems.” He is 
given one problem at a time, and i.s required to solve it 
himself. He must do this without the aid of anyone. 
This is a part of the “Independent Method.” To solve 
the entire series may require him one year, or it may 
require twenty, depending entirely upon the individual. 
But when he has finished this preliminary section of the 
Great Work he has developed for himself an ethical 
formulary which is an expression of science that is far 
more exact than the most exact of our so-called “exact 
sciences.” With this formulary thus wrought out, he 
has solved the great composite ])roblem of how to live a 
life in such manner as to cooperate with the Constructive 
Principle of Nature and develop within himself the kind 
of Spirituality which alone constitutes the basis of 
Mastership. 

Now let us suppose that you who read these words 
have come to the School in the attitude of the Student. 
Let us suppose that you have a]>proachcd the Great 
Work in strict conformity with all its requirements; that 
you have given “the right knock,” and have lieen duly 
and regularly admitted. Let us assume that you have 
finally completed the “Ethical Section” of the work 
covered by the formulary referred to; that you are 
living your life from day to day and from hour to hour 
in strict conformity with the spirit and puri>ose of the 
Great Work, and that you have finally carried the “tech¬ 
nical work” far enough to have developed within your¬ 
self the absolute power of voluntary, free and independent 
spiritual vision. Now let us suppose, after all this con¬ 
structive work and development have been accomplished, 
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that there comes to you the temptation to turn your 
knowledge and your powers to selfish and immoral pur¬ 
poses, or to abuse and misuse them to the intended injury 
of your fellow men, and that you yield to the temptation, 
knowingly and intentionally, and thus deliberately violate 
the Constructive Principle upon which your sjdritual 
development has been accomplished; what effect will this 
conscious and intentional violation of moral principle 
have upon your spiritual devc]o]:)mcnt, and what will be 
its effects upon your already developed sj)iritual powers? 

Listen! You thereby lose your spiritual deviclop- 

MENT AND FORFEIT YOUR SPIRITUAL POWERS. 

Do not allow yourself to pass beyond this point until 
the full meaning and truth of the foregoing statement 
and of the principle of nature upon whicli it rests have 
burned themselves into the very texture of your being 
and registered themselves upon your wakeful conscious¬ 
ness beyond recall. 

You THEREBY 1-OSE YOUR SPIRITUAL DEVICLOPMENT AND 
FORFEIT YOUR SPIRTTUAI. POWICRS. 

This has been demonstrated over ami over, again and 
again, and always with tlio same result. There have been 
no exceptions througliout all the pavSt. There can he 
none. It is Nature’s Law of Individual Life. It is as 
scientifically true as it is that an electrical engine loses 
its motive power when the electrical current which runs 
it is grounded, or reversed, or disconnected. It is as 
scientifically true as is the fact that an eagle soaring in 
the heavens will fall to the earth if it ceases to exercise 
the pourer by which it reached that exalted heiiihi. It 
is as sScientifically true as it is that man will lose his 
physical health and acquired physical powers if he 
laics the Canstruciive Law of his life zvhereby his physL 
cal health and his physical potvers 7vere acquired. 
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And yet, doubtless there are tlinse who will he impelled 
to ask why this is so. 'That is to say, why is it that one 
who has really and truly developed within hims(df the 
power of Constructive Spiritual \ isinti will, or evs-n can, 
lose that power if he should knnwint^ly .and intentionally 
abuse or misuse it, or make of it tiu* means of deeriviniy, 
defrauding, or taking advantage of his fellows, or in anv 
manner converting his jiower into a U’veragv f. a* selhsh 
gratification at the expense of others, av if he should 
make of it an instrument bu* the graiitiealion (»f selfish 
personal ambitions or of gawd for material thingp;? 

To those who have followed intelligently the devek^p^ 
ment of the subject to tins |aun(, the anwver will ])e 
simple and clear and entirely satisf.aetorv. it has liern 
already anticipated. It is lliis: 

Morality is the fomulation wdiieli nature has estah- 
lished upon which alone all (‘onstnu'tive Spirituality 
rests. All Indej)cn(lent vSjiiritual and Psychical Powers 
depend, primarily, solely an<l entirely upon the indi\idual 
Practice of Moral Princi})les. Whatever destimys t!u‘ 
natural foundation upon which (.‘onstruetive Spirituiilitv 
rests, thereby and at the same time di'stnfvs the ( on» 
structive Spirituality which has been Imilt upon tliat 
foundation: Whatever reverses or destroys the Practice 
of Moral Principles thereby and at tlu' same time destroys 
the only possible source from wliieli Spiritual PowtTs 
are or may be developed. 

The man or the woman wlio destroys tlu^ monil fonu” 
dation upon which he or she has built up a state or 
condition of Constructive Spirituality, therd»y at the 
same time, and by the same act, destroys the siiperstrnc- 
ture thus erected. 

The individual who has developed spiritual powers 
through the Practice of Moral Principles, by the same 
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law loses and forfeits those powers the moment he 
destroys the basis on which they rest, that is, when he 
begins to practice principles which are not Moral. 

Expressed in yet another form, the individual who 
knowingly and intentionally violates the Law upon which 
his power depends, thereby forfeits his power. He for¬ 
feits his power because he destroys the foundation upon 
which it rests. 

In this connection, it would seem to be of pertinent 
interest to revert to the fact that the publication of the 
preceding volume of this Series not only created some¬ 
thing of a commotion in the ranks of psychological 
students and thinkers, but at the same time it seems tO' 
have stimulated an emotion of deep resentment in the 
minds of professional hypnotists, as well as representa¬ 
tive Spiritualists, public mediums and '^spiritual con¬ 
trols,” all over the country, and even beyond the great 
waters. IMany unkind and discourteous things were said 
by these agitated and overwrought people, in public and 
in private, in print and from the rostrum; and many 
gratuitous misstatements were made concerning both the 
author and his work. 

More important than all this, however, is the fact that 
out of the intemperate criticism and the discussion which 
followed, there developed a number of important ques¬ 
tions concerning the '‘Subjective Psychic Process” which, 
for lack of timie and opportunity on the part of the author, 
never fully have been answered. One or two of these 
questions would seem naturally to fall in line with the 
subject-matter and purpose of this particular chapter. 
Their answers at this point will serve the double purpose 
of discharging the obligation of common courtesy which 
the author owes to their proponents on the one hand, and 
of illustrating more fully and cleardy, on the other, the 
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fact that there is a fundamental and scientific dilYcrence 
of an essential nature between tlic "Subjective Ps3-chic 
Process” and the “Independent Psychic Pnicess." 

These questions are direct and to the point, and call 
for definite and unequivocal answers. 'I'lie purpose and 
intent of the writer is to respond to them in tlie spirit 
of perfect candor and courteous consideration, and in 
such manner as to remove all doubt as to tlic princijile 
involved. 

I. On what essential fact or facts does the author 
base his assertion to the cflfect that the “.Subjective 
Psychic Process” is not founded upon Morals, nor upon 
the practice of Moral Principles? 

The answer is as follows: 

(a) From a psychological standixiint, the distinguish¬ 
ing difference between man an<l ail the rounds of animal 
life and intelligence below him, is in the fact that man 
is Morally Accountable and Individually Responsible, 
while the animal is not. That is to say, man is bound 
by a higher law of life than is the animal. lie is a dis¬ 
tinct factor in the “Moral Order" of the Universe, aiul 
is bound by the Moral Law. The animal is not. 

(b) There is a definite and scientific reason why 
man is a creature of the Moral Order, while the animal 
is not. It is because man is inve.sted by nature with 
those higher distinguishing attributes of the Soul (Self- 
Consciousness, Reason, Independent Choice, an<l an Inde¬ 
pendent, Self-Conscious and Rational Volition), which 
alone enable him to understand and respond to the Moral 
Law and discharge the Moral Obligation of Personal 
Responsibility. The animal is not so invested. 

Man, therefore, is a “Moral Being,” in the sense that 

he IS charged with Moral Accountability and Personal 
Responsibility. 
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The animal is an Un-morsl being (not /m-moral), in 
the sense that it is not charged with Moral Accountability 
nor Personal Responsibility. 

Man alone is capable of being /m-moral, because he 
alone finds it possible, knowingly and intentionally, to 
violate the Moral Law of his own being. 

Man, without the higher Soul Attributes above desig¬ 
nated, would be as un-moral as the animal. In that con¬ 
dition he could no more be im-moral than can the animal. 
Neither could he be Moral, any more than it is possible 
for the animal to be Moral. 

Man, possessing the higher attributes of the Soul on 
which Morality depends, is Morally Accountable only in 
just so far as he has the power and the ability to exercise 
those attributes consciously and voluntarily. Whatever 
destroys that power or deprives him of the ability to 
exercise those Soul Attributes, at the same time relieves 
him of his Moral Obligations and his accountability to 
the Moral Law; and to whatever extent this is done he 
is reduced toward the un-moral state and condition of 
the animal. 

All this and much more, in substance, has been said in 
Vol. II; but its repetition or restatement here is made 
necessary in order that the essential point of the answer 
to the preceding question may be made clear and distinct. 
It is this: 

(c) The '"Subjective Psychic Process,’’ when applied 
to man, destroys his power and ability to exercise his 
Soul Attributes at will, in just so far as he is subject to 
that Process, at any given time. It is a Process, there¬ 
fore, which reduces him to an un-moral condition or 
state of being, in just so far as he is subject to its action. 

And this is one of the "essential facts” of nature upon 
which the author bases his assertion to the effect that the 
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‘'Subjective Psychic Process is not foutuled in IMorals 
nor upon the practice, of Moral Principles.” It is a 
Process which reduces man from a state of Aloral 
Accountability to a state of un-inoral cxem|)ti(m from 
accountability, in just so far as he is subject to its o|)era- 
tion. It cannot be founded on Morality, since tlic very 
essence of its action is 

2. On what scientific c^Tound, if any, does the author 
allege that hypnotism and mediumship, as thest' processes 
are defined in Vol. If, are devoid of Moral Principle.^ 

(a) The hypnotic process is a psychic ])rocess. Phat 
is to say, it is a vSoul ])rocess, a [irocess of the intelligent 
Soul of man. It may be set in motion l)y any person who 
possesses the necessary inlelligtmce and will powtu*, (juitt‘ 
regardless of his Moral Status. In other words, it may 
be invoked by a criminal of the most vicious and degen¬ 
erate character as readily as by the man of high moral 
principles, provided he possess the necessary lntelligenct‘ 

• and power of Will. It is, therefore, a inen^ matter of 
intellect and will-power on the ])art of the hyimolist and 
is in no way related to nor dependent upon Morality. 
Every hypnotist knows this. Every student of psychology 
who has gone beyond his alphabet is ecpially cognizant of 
the fact. The method of invoking the hypnotic proct'ss, 
therefore, is not Moral. It has no reference wliatever to 
Morality. It does not in the least de])eiul upon tlie prac¬ 
tice of Moral Principles. 

The scientific relation which the liyj)notic process sus¬ 
tains to the hypnotist is very closely analogous to that 
which the physiological action of a poisonous drug sus¬ 
tains to the individual who administers it to another. 
The moral status of one who administers a deadly poison 
has no effect whatever u|)on the physiological action of 
the drug he administers. It will kill its su1)jcct ju.st as 
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quickly and just as surely and just as dead when admin¬ 
istered by one who is moved by pity and compassion and 
all the most exalted moral sentiments as it will when 
administered by one who is actuated by malice, hatred 
and revenge. Its action is not dependent upon ''motives.'" 
Its essential nature and destructive properties are not in 
the slightest degree minimized nor in any manner what¬ 
soever modified by the moral character of the individual 
who administers it and sets its active properties in motion. 
Its results are mechanical, and have no relation whatso¬ 
ever to Morality nor to the Practice of Moral Principles. 

(b) The relation of the hypnotic process to the hyp¬ 
notic subject is also one which is wholly independent of 
Morality, or the Practice of Moral Principles. For it is 
a fact which all students of psychology understand, that 
Morality, in itself alone, is not sufficient protection 
against the hypnotic process. In other words, the indi¬ 
vidual of high moral character, all things else being 
equal, may be hypnotized almost as readily as the indi¬ 
vidual of low moral character ,—provided he lend him¬ 
self to the hypnotic process with the same degree of 
willingness^ unreserve and cooperation. And when once 
completely subject to its domination and control he is 
just as helpless as the hypnotic subject of the lowest 
criminal or immoral type. Once fully under control, the 
one is just as much and as truly an automatic instrument 
for his hypnotist as the other. And this again shows 
that the hypnotic process is not, in its essential nature, 
a problem in Morals. It is not founded on Morality nor 
upon the Practice of Moral Principles, from the stand¬ 
point of either the hypnotist or the hypnotic subject. 

But it is anticipated that the artful critic will see, at 
this point, an opportunity to indulge himself in a clever 
sophistry which might readily deceive and mislead many 
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an honest and student who may, perchance, 

be off liis guard. 

For instance: It has been slated, (the clever critic 
would say “admitted"), that Morality, in itself alone, is 
not a sufficient protection against the hy|)notic process; 
and that, other things being e(|ual, a moral |X‘rs{)n may 
be hypnotized almost as readily as an immoral one. If 
this be true, then what is the virtue of IMorality in its 
relation to the hypnotic process? In other words, if 
Morality is the basis of Guistrnctive Spirituality and the 
principle at the foundation of Mastership, ami yet does 
not, of itself alone, [irotect the individual against the 
hypnotic process, what then is the good of Morality, and 
what the virtue of being a Master? If tliat he true, then 
why, or in what respect, is Mastership any l)elter than 
Mediumship? etc. 

Follow the answer carefully and see if you are able to 
find a flaw in it: 

Our imaginary critic has done what so many clever 
but unscrupulous real critics and disputants do in order 
to “make a point,’' namely, he has (piotcd only a part of 
the statement actually made, and has omitted the very 
clause which contains the answering key to his questions. 
Here is the omitted clause. Note it carefully: Provided 
he lend himself to the hypnalic process zoiih the same 
degree of xMlingncss, xinreserve and cooperation." 

But the man of high moral character who lias once 
learned the destructive nature of the hypnotic process, 
or the mediumistic process, never thereafter will submit 
himself to its domination so long as he |)Ossesses the 
power to resist it. And just so soon as he has learned 
that the process is destructive, he sets himself the noble 
task of freeing himself from its influence and at the same 
time acquiring the knowledge and the power whereby 
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he may thereafter resist it successfully. Added to 
Morality, therefore, there must also be both ''Irxtelli- 
gence'’ and 'AVill Power.” And the office of Morality in 
the combination is to stimulate intelligence to make the 
search for the needed knowledge, and support the Will 
in its effort so to apply that knowledge as to accomplish 
the desired end, liberation. 

But the question comes back from our clever critic: 
Do you mean, then, to say that one who has become a 
Master under the Constructive Process and in accordance 
with the Independent Method of Spiritual Development, 
can thereafter surrender himself to the hypnotic process, 
if he will ? Even so, and most assuredly. He would not 
be a Master if he could not. Mastership does not deprive 
men of the power of Will nor of Independent Choice. 
It enlarges the scope of both. He can do whatever he 
could do before, and many other things in addition. 

But would one who has attained to the degree of 
Master ever thereafter submit himself to the hypnotic or 
mediumistic process? That is another and a very differ¬ 
ent question. Observe well the answer. 

Although it is true that he possesses the power to do 
so, nevertheless he would not unless he should elect 
deliberately and purposely to turn backward from the 
pathway of Light and Life, and knowingly, intentionally 
and of his own free choice, enter voluntarily upon the 
opposite path which leads backward and downward into 
spiritual darkness and unto spiritual death. 

Has there ever been an instance of this kind? There 
has. But have there been many such? No. But the 
number has been sufficient to demonstrate one of the 
grandest and most profound truths of all nature, namely, 
that man is absolutely the arbiter of his own destiny, 
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both here and hereafter, so far as the CIreat School of 
the Masters has been able to detennine. 

'"Mastery” would not be Mastery if it deprived man 
of the power of Self-Control or of any other of the facul¬ 
ties, capacities and powers of the Soul by the exercise of 
which he is able to do, or not do, or undo whatsoever 
lies within the pathway of unfoldrnent over which he has 
once traveled. 

An illustration may serve to brinp;- the principle more 
clearly into view: 

An intoxicating liquor will make a moral man just as 
drunk as it will the veriest rascal on earth, if he will l)ut 
drink enough of it. It would make a Master (piite as 
drunk as either, provided he should drink oiouj^h of it, 
and then deliberately submit himself to its ordinary 
physiological action. 

It would injure the moral man quite as mucli, and in 
some respects perhaps more, than it would the rogue. 
It would injure the Master as much as either, and |)0S“ 
sibly even more, if he should submit himself to its 
ordinary and unhindered action. 

But the moral man has the i)Owct to choose l)Ctween 
drinking and not drinking, and if he elect to drink he has 
the power to didnk as much li([uor as he chooses. In 
other words, he has the power to make himself as drunk 
as liquor can make anyone. And he has the power to 
repeat the process just as often as the rogue. The 
Master has as much power as either; otherwise lie is 
not a Master. He therefore has the power to drink, to 
become as drunk, and to repeat the process as often as 
either. 

But will he do it? Whether he does or does not is a 
question which none but he can answer. But suppose 
he should elect voluntarily to follow that course, what 
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tlien? It lias now become a Moral Prolilcm. For, once 
knowing" the destructive nature of the process involved, 
if he thereafter elects to submit himself to it he thereby 
violates the Moral Law, which is an essential element at 
the foundation of his Mastership. When he does this he 
has destroyed the foundation upon which his Master¬ 
ship rests. Mastership without a foundation is not 
Mastership. 

All that has been said of hypnotism and of tlic hyjinolic 
process is equally true and might justly be said of 
mcdiumsliip and the mcdinmistic process. Indeed, it 
might justly be said with added emphasis. 

One of the most incongruous and at the same time 
pathetic and depressing s])ectaclcs with wliich the student 
of phenomenal Spiritualism is familiar, is tliat of a 
medium in a state and condition of absolute trance sub¬ 
jection and ^‘control,^’ delivering a ]>u])]ic lecture or 
address on the inspiring theme of ‘'Mastcrsliip/’ to a 
large audience of mature men and women who ])eHevc 
themselves to be not only sane but intelligent, and wIk) 
are commonly so reputed to be. 

Some years ago the writer was privileged to witness 
just such a sj^ectacle. The lecture itself was indeed 
beautiful and contained many wise sayings and sugges¬ 
tions. It dwelt especially on the vital necessity for the 
cultivation and establishment of “Self-Control,’' and the 
Practice of Moral Principles as the basis of true 
“Mastership.” 

The medium was a frail, delicate, negative and cfFemi- 
nate little man, as far from the representation or exempli¬ 
fication of Mastership as might readily be imagined. In 
consonance with his general expression was the fact that 
instead of being “Self-Controlled,” lie was, throughout 
the entire lecture, in a state of complete “trance controL” 
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He was entirely unconscious of every word his lips 
uttered, and wholly oblivious to the thoughts and senti¬ 
ments to which his vocal organs had given expression. 
His listeners knew all this, or had evidence sufficient to 
justify their acceptance of it; and yet not two dozen 
out of his entire audience of over four hundred intelligent 
people seemed to notice the utter absurdity of the per¬ 
formance. On the contrary, they listened with rapt 
attention, drank in every word the speaker uttered, seem¬ 
ingly approved every sentiment expressed in advocacy 
of ‘'Mastership,’’ and went away profoundly impressed 
with the marvelous fact (for such exhibitions are 
marvelous) that such sentiments of wisdom should have 
come from the lips of one in a state of utter helplessness 
and complete unconsciousness. 

Had the speaker been in a state of maudlin drunken¬ 
ness and the theme of his lecture had been that of "Tem¬ 
perance” not one of his listeners could have failed to note 
and appreciate the utter absurdity of it all. Under such 
conditions it is doubtful if two dozen would have 
remained to hear him through. The incongruity of such 
a spectacle would have moved his audience to all kinds 
of emotions, ranging all the way from amusement, 
through pity and sorrow, to profound disgust. 

And yet, such a spectacle as this is far less incongruous 
and almost immeasurably less pathetic and distressing 
than that of a medium in a state of "trance control” 
delivering to an audience of intelligent men and women 
an address on the sublime importance of "Mastership,”* 
or "The Value of Self-Control.” 

In conclusion, has it now been made entirely clear to 
the reader that Morality and Constructive Spirituality 
are inseparable? That Constructive Spirituality cannot 
exist in individual life except it is built upon and sus- 
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tained by Morality? Does he yet understand that Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Development is impossible without a 
Moral foundation? Does he yet appreciate the fact that 
Morality is an essential part of the only basis upon 
which Mastership ever has been or ever can be attained ? 
Has it been burned indelibly into his consciousness that 
all Constructive Spiritual Unfoldment begins with and 
proceeds from the practice of Moral Principles? Does 
he yet grasp firmly the stupendous fact of nature, that 
Morality is one of the basic and essential conditions of 
nature upon which alone the Constructive Unfoldment of 
Spiritual Consciousness is possible? Does he recognize 
the final and consummate fact that this is all a matter of 
science? Does he yet appreciate the fact that it is all 
true because nature so established it, and not because 
men have discovered it and so declared it? Does he yet 
understand that it is true, not because of men's desires, 
wishes, or predilections, but in spite of them ? 

If these essential truths have been so deeply impressed 
upon his consciousness that he can neither forget them 
nor lose sight of their application and importance during 
the remainder of our journey together, then the central 
purpose of this chapter has been accomplished. In that 
event we may proceed at once to a consideration of the 
Ethical Section of the work of Independent Spiritual 
and Psychical Unfoldment, in conformity with the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature in Individual Life. 



CHAPTER X. 


WHAT IS MORALITY? 

We now understand and are familiar with the follow¬ 
ing facts of nature: 

1. There are two kinds of Spirituality/’ 

2. One of these is ^'Constructive” and the other is 
"Destructive.” 

3. Destructive Spirituality is the result of the "Sub¬ 
jective Psychic Process.” 

4. Constructive Spirituality is the result of the "Inde¬ 
pendent Psychic Process.” 

5. The Subjective Psychic Process develops Hypno¬ 
tism and Mediumship. 

6. The Independent Psychic Process develops "Spirit¬ 
ual Independence,” or "Mastership.” 

7. Hypnotism and Mediumship are Destructive in 
their essential nature and results. 

8. Mastership is Constructive in its essential nature 
and results. 

9. The development of hypnotism and mediumship 
does not depend upon Morality, nor upon the Practice of 
Moral Principles. 

10. The development of Mastership does depend upon^.. 
Morality and upon the Practice of Moral Principles. 

11. From the viewpoint of Ethics, hypnotism and 
mediumship—which are the outgrowth of Destructive 
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Spirituality and the results of the Subjective Psychic 
Process—are Morally Wrong'. 

12. From the same viewpoint, Mastership—which is 
the outgrowth of Constructive Spirittiality and the result 
of the Independent Psychic Process -is Morally Right. 

13. So-called “Development,” by the Sul)jectivc 
Psychic Process, is “The Wrong Way.” 

14. Development l)y the Independent Psychic T’rocess, 
which is the only actual development, is “ 77 /F RIGHT 

WAVr 

15. The Right Way begins with a study of Morality 
and the practice of Moral Princi])Ies. 

We stand, therefore, at the hegitming-point of The 
Right Way—the Way which leads onward and u|)ward 
to the goal of S|)iritual Independence, which is true 
Mastenship, and the first problem that confronts us is 
the great and profound problem of Morality. 

Our first step along The Right Way is the solution of 
this same great problem—the |)rol)lem of Morality. 
Since this is at the 1)asis of all Constructive Spirituality, 
through which alone wc may ever hoj^e to arrive at the 
goal of Spiritual Independence, or Mastershif), wc have 
our first lesson clearly outlined and defmed. It is tliat 
of acquainting ourselves with the su])ject of Morality. 

What is Morality? Since it constitutes so fundamental 
a factor in the only process 1)y which we may ever hope 
to master the Spiritual Sensory Organism and ourselves 
open the door of Constructive Spirituality througli which 
to enter consciously and voluntarily tlie world of Spiritual 
Material, it is important to have an exact and definite 
understanding of what the term itself means, as it is 
here, has been hereinbefore, and will be hereinafter em¬ 
ployed, Words mean to us only what we understand 
them to mean. This is true regardless of what they may 
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an to others who use them. The only way they can 
made to convey exact and definite information from 
e intelligent individual to another is, first so to define 
im that both parties between whom they are employed 
ly understand the exact sense in which they are used 
d the definite meanings they are intended to convey, 
any words in common use have a number of different 
ianings. This is exceedingly confusing, unless it be 
[ly understood and agreed in advance which one of 
^se various meanings will be assigned to it and to 
lich it will be limited. 

The term “Morality” belongs to the class of words 
Ferred to. It has been variously defined and variously 
iployed. It has been given many different shades of 
waning. No fault, however, is here found with any of 
ese different meanings, nor with those who are re- 
onsible for their use. But we are now dealing with 
orality from the standpoint of science. The term, 
srefore, must not be employed in an ambiguous nor 
'scure sense. It must be given an exact and definite 
eaning, and thereafter must be limited strictly to that 
ecific meaning. Otherwise the writer might employ it 
mean one thing while the word itself might convey to 
e reader a very different and a very inadequate mean- 
g. It is to prevent just this uncertainty, and bring the 
bject to the basis of exact science, that the following 
ifinitions are presented at this point: 

MORALITY, as the word is used by the Great School, 

THE ESTABLISHED HARMONIC RELATION WHICH MaN, 

j AN Individual Intelligence, sustains to the Con- 
'RUCTivE Principle of Nature. 

The same meaning may be expressed yet more briefly 
id concisely in the following form: 
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Spirituality and the results of the Snlyjective Psychic 
Process—are Morally Wrong". 

12. From the same viewpoint^ Mastersliip—which is 

the outgrowth of Cnnslructivc Spirituality and the result 
of the Independent Psycliic Process.is Morally Right. 

13. So-called “Developnient/' liy the Subjective 
Psychic Process, is “The Wrong Way.” 

14. Development by the Indt'pendent r\sychic Pr<icess, 
which is the only actual development, is ''THE RIGHT 
WAYT 

15. The Right Way begins with a study (rf Morality 
and the practice of IMoral Principles. 

We stand, therefore, at the l)eginning point of The 
Right Way—the Way which leads onward and ttpvvanl 
to the goal of Spiritual Independence, which is trtu* 
Mastership, and the first ]>rol)lem that confronts ns is 
the great and profound problem of Morality. 

Our first vStep along The Right Way is the solution of 
this same great problem—tlie ]>rol)lem of Morality. 
Since this is at the liasis of all Constructive Spirituality, 
through which alone we may ever lio]>c io arrive at the 
goal of Spiritual Independence, or Mastership, we liavc 
our first lesson clearly outlined and defined. It is that 
of acquainting ourselves with the subject of Morality. 

What is Morality? Since it constitutes so fumlamental 
a factor in the only process by which we may ever hope 
to master the Spiritual Sensory Organism and ourselves 
open the door of Constructive Spirituality through which 
to enter consciously and voluntarily the world of S|)iritual 
Material, it is important to have an exact and definite 
understanding of what the term itself means, as it is 
here, has been hereinbefore, and will be hereinafter em¬ 
ployed, Words mean to us only what we understand 
them to mean. This is true regardless of what tliey may 
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mean to others who use them. The only way they can 
be made to convey exact and definite information from 
one intelligent individual to another is, first so to define 
them that both parties between whom they are employed 
may understand the exact sense in which they are used 
and the definite meanings they are intended to convey. 
Many words in common use have a number of different 
meanings. This is exceedingly confusing, unless it be 
fully understood and agreed in advance which one of 
these various meanings will be assigned to it and to 
which it will be limited. 

The term ‘‘'Morality” belongs to the class of words 
referred to. It has been variously defined and variously 
employed. It has been given many different shades of 
meaning. No fault, however, is here found with any of 
these different meanings, nor with those who are re¬ 
sponsible for their use. But we are now dealing with 
Morality from the standpoint of science. The term, 
therefore, must not be employed in an ambiguous nor 
obscure sense. It must be given an exact and definite 
meaning, and thereafter must be limited strictly to that 
specific meaning. Otherwise the writer might employ it 
to mean one thing while the word itself might convey to 
the reader a very different and a very inadequate mean¬ 
ing. It is to prevent just this uncertainty, and bring the 
subject to the basis of exact science, that the following 
definitions are presented at this point: 

MORALITY, as the word is used by the Great School, 

is THE ESTABLISHED HARMONIC RELATION WHICH MaN, 

AS AN Individual Intelligence, sustains to the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature. 

The same meaning may be expressed yet more briefly 
and concisely in the following form; 
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MORALITY is man's estarltsited harmonic rela¬ 
tion TO THE Constructive Principle of his own 

BEING. 

In other words, there is a Constructive Princijile in 
Nature. Man, as an Individual Intelligence, sustains a 
certain fixed and definite relation to that Principle. It is, 
in fact, an established relation. Not only this, it is a 
relation that is established on the scientific basis of a true 
harmonic. Involved in that harmonic relation arc many 
things. For instance, it involves nian’s individual knowl¬ 
edge of and his conscious dependence upon the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature for all tlie evolutionary 
possibilities of his being. There is also involved in it the 
conscious obligation of the individual to recognize the 
established principle, and conform his life to its harmonic 
demands. In other words, it is man’s business to pre¬ 
serve the harmonics of the relation. In tlie accomj)lish- 
ment of this task is also involved the whole broad and 
seemingly complex problem of man’s conscious relation 
to his fellow man and to all nature. 

But all these subsidiary problems, and many others 
which have not been mentioned, arc mere developments 
from and outgrowths of that “established harmonic rela- 
tion’^ which man as an individual sustains to the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature. By devoting his attention 
and his efforts to the one simple and central prol)lem of 
maintaining the harmonics of that “established relation,” 
all these incidental relations and sul)sidiary questions 
which grow out of that central problem arc cared for as 
so many mere matters of detail. They do not demand 
the special attention so generally given them. 

A familiar illustration may serve to present the prin¬ 
ciple more clearly; 

The member of a great orcliestraj in his musical 
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capacity, sustains an established harmonic relation to the 
constructive principle of nature on which the orchestra 
is integrated and on which its success as a whole depends. 
The central problem of his individual life in that connec¬ 
tion is to keep his instrument and his work with it in 
perfect harmony with all the other instruments and work 
of the entire orchestra. 

But out of this established harmonic relation as a 
musician naturally grow his incidental relations to his 
leader, to his fellow musicians both collectively and indi- 
A'idually, and to the public on whose approval and pat¬ 
ronage his position and place inevitably depend. 

Now, all these relations are important and must be 
maintained. But if he will give his thought, attention 
and effort to the one simple and central problem of 
keeping his instrument in perfect tune and playing his 
score in perfect harmony with the rest, he need not give 
either time, thought or effort to cultivating the musical 
approval of his leader, his fellow musicians, nor that of 
the public. 

For if he is but successful in solving the one simple 
and central problem, all these others which seem so 
important are thereby solved as a matter of course, and 
without other or further effort on his part. They are all 
merely incidental outgrowths of the one central problem, 
and if he is successful in maintaining the harmonics of 
his established relation as a member of the orchestra, all 
things else fall naturally into line and all subsidiary 
problems solve themselves as a result thereof. 

If the principle involved in the problem of Morality 
is still obscure to the reader or seems to be abstruse, the 
following statement of it in another form may bring the 
principle more clearly to view: 

There is a Constructive Principle of Nature. It is an 
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established Principle. That is to say, it is fixed and 
immutable. If man would grow, evolve and unfold 
spiritually and psychically he must live and conduct Iiim- 
self in such manner as to keep himself in perfect har¬ 
mony with that Principle. In other words, he must 
maintain the Harmonics of the relation. If he does this 
nature will do the rest and will unfold his |)owers, 
physically, spiritually and psychically. 

But if he should fail to maintain the harmony of the 
relation between himself and the Constructive Ih*inciple 
he at once falls into alignment with the o|)posite Prin¬ 
ciple, viz., the Destructive Principle. 

So long as he maintains the Harmonic of his relation 
to the Constructive Principle of Nature it is im|)ossil)le 
for the Destructive Principle to affect him. lie is above 
and beyond its operation. 

Now, if he devotes himself to tlie simple problem of 
maintaining that harmonic relation every other problem 
of his life will fall into line without any attenlioti what¬ 
soever on his part. By taking care of the central. p\ opo- 
sition, viz., the ‘'harmonic relation,'' all the details cf his 
life and relationships care for themselves as a perkx'tly 
natural and inevitable result. 

In the light of this analysis one of the most significant 
utterances of the Master, Jesus, conies strongly into the 
light. In his wonderful “Sermon on the Mount” he 
counsels his disciples in these words: 

“But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil,” etc. The 
meaning of this expression, and the exact manner in 
which it is intended to be applied, have been inatlers of 
profound consideration as well as some uncertainty. 

But the entire “Sermon” is devoted to a definite 
instruction of his disciples as to what they shall do and 
how they shall live in such manner as to “keep his Law/' 
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Other words, he is instructing them how to maintain 
t:tie '"harmonic relation with the Constructive Principle” 
Ulrich he has taught them. And as a climax he suggests 
to them that if they but follow his instructions it will not 

necessary for them to spend their time in "resisting 
^■vil.” For in tliis event the evil will take care of itself, 
Q-nd will be disposed of as one of the many incidental 
3 nnatters and subsidiary questions which grow out of the 
One central problem. It will be cared for as a mere 
ixiatter of detail. 

In this connection a suggestion to those who call them¬ 
selves "Christian Scientists” may not be amiss. It is 
tliis: If they will but devote themselves with ail their 
hearts and Souls to the problem of living a life in har- 
Txiony with the Constructive Principle of Nature, it will 
riot be necessary for them to spend either time, thought 
or energy in "denying the existence of evil.” If they 
but comply with the Law of Life they thereby escape the 
^Penalties of Death. If they but comply with the Law of 
Health they thereby free themselves from the Law of 
Disease. If they keep busy with the Law of Construc¬ 
tion they do not need to deny the Law of Destruction, 
nor the existence of disease; for these will be cared for as 
so many matters of detail. 

The man who devotes himself faithfully to the central 
problem of maintaining the harmony of his relation to the 
Constructive Principle of Nature may make some "mis¬ 
takes” and some possible "errors,” but he will never 
commit a "sin.” So long as his Soul is in harmony with 
the Great Central Principle it is impossible for him to 
commit an intentional wrong or injure his fellow man. 

MORALS, as a distinct term, has reference to those 
definite and specific principles and Rules of individual 
action, procedure and conduct by the conscious and intel- 
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ligent observation of which man may conform his life to 
the Constructive Principle of his being, and by main¬ 
taining the harmony of that relation thereby incidentally 
solve all those more detailed and seemingly complex 
problems of his relations and obligations to his fellow 
man and to nature. 

THE PRACTICE OF MORAL PRINCIPLES is the 
Living of a Life in strict conformity with the terms, con¬ 
ditions and requirements of those Principles and Rules 
of Conduct whereby man satisfies the requirements of 
the Constructive Principle of Nature and maintains that 
established harmonic relation in his own Soul. 

It is only by the living of such a life that man may 
ever develop within himself the state or condition of 
“Constructive Spirituality.” It is only by the develop¬ 
ment of this Constructive Spirituality within himself that 
he may ever consciously and voluntarily unlock his spirit¬ 
ual senses, and thereafter exercise them Independently 
and at Will. And this is “THE RIGHT WAY.” Only 
by traveling this Right Way is it possible ever to reach 
its desired goal, which is Spiritual Independence, or 
“Mastership.” 



CHAPTER XI. 


A STANDARD OF MORALS. 

In a preceding chapter it has been stated that the 
School of Natural Science has discovered and wrought 
out and definitely formulated a natural system of Moral 
Principles. 

This means that it has discovered and wrought out a 
definite and specific Code of ‘'Principles and Rules of In¬ 
dividual Action, Procedure and Conduct by the conscious 
and intelligent observation of which man may conform 
his life to the Constructive Principle of his being.’’ 

It is anticipated that this is a statement which many 
intelligent students and thinkers will question. It is con¬ 
ceded that it is one the truth of which cannot be demon¬ 
strated by the process of mere publication. For, publica¬ 
tion alone cannot demonstrate any problem of science. 
The most it can do in that direction is to suggest a 
method of procedure whereby the intelligent student may 
make his own demonstration, if he so desire. 

Morality, as herein defined, sustains a fixed and defi¬ 
nite relation to the process of Independent Spiritual De¬ 
velopment. It is a scientific factor in the development of 
Constructive Spirituality. It follows with the certainty 
of logic that Morals is equally a problem of science. The 
only room for question or doubt is as to whether the 
Great School has actually solved that problem, as it 
claims to have done. The reader may have his doubts 
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on that particular point. He is entitled to them. And it 
may not be possible to remove them through the medium 
of this publication. 

In answer to his skepticism, all that can be said at this 
time is, that the Ethical Section of the Great Work of 
Independent Spiritual Unfoldment was discovered and 
wrought out by the Great School on the basis of actual 
experience. It constitutes a complete and definite sys¬ 
tem. It is the basis for all their work of Spiritual Self- 
Development. Thus far it has proven its entire suffi¬ 
ciency, in that it has never yet failed to sustain the suj^er- 
structure of Constructive Spirituality upon which their 
Spiritual Independence and Mastership rest. 

In other words, every student of Natural Science who 
has taken up the work in its established se(|uence; com¬ 
pleted the Ethical Section as it has been wrought out; 
conformed his life to its requirements; and upon that 
foundation completed what is known as the “dk'chnical 
Work” of the second section, has been succ<\ssful in the 
development of his own spiritual faculties, capacities and 
powers, and has thus demonstrated the great problem of 
another life by the Independent Method of Spiritual 
Development. 

On the other hand, every student who has attempted 
to evade the requirements of the Etliical Formulary, or 
who has refused to conform his life to its ethical 
demands, has failed in his effort to develoi) inde{>en(lcntly 
his spiritual faculties, capacities and powers, and has 
been unable to make the demonstration by the Inde¬ 
pendent Method. 

And finally, every student who has taken the work in 
conformity with the Ethical Formulary; who has been 
successful in the independent development of !us s|>iritual 
faculties, capacities and powers; who has completed the 
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demonstration; and who thereafter knowingly and inten- 
tionally and of his own free and independent choice has 
turned from the Moral Principles of the Formulary and 
entered upon a life of immorality, dishonesty, trickery 
or fraud, has inevitably ''lost his spiritual development 
and forfeited his spiritual powersT 

But there have been many who have completed the 
Ethical Formulary and established their lives upon it, 
and who, by reason of environment or circumstance, have 
not been able to take any part of the Technical Work. 
The question naturally arises as to what effect, if any, 
the Ethical Formulary, and the living of a life in con¬ 
formity therewith, has upon such as these. 

The result is that by conforming their lives to the 
Ethical Formulary they align themselves perfectly with 
the Constructive Principle of Nature and thereby enable 
nature to carry forward her work of individual evolution 
as far as possible without their technical co-operation. 
Under these conditions nature, in her own time, will carry 
forward the work of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment 
until she will bring the individual to a conscious realiza¬ 
tion of Spiritual Life. 

In other words, no effort of the individual to “Live the 
Life’' is ever lost. It all counts. Every day he squares 
his life by the Ethical Formulary brings him that much 
nearer the goal of Spiritual Illumination and Master¬ 
ship. Many there are who have thus grown naturally into 
perfect Spiritual Consciousness without the aid of the 
Technical Work. The only important difference in the 
case of such as these, is in the element of time. 

These experiments, which have been repeated again 
and again, in all the past ages of the School’s history cov¬ 
ering many thousands of years, and always with the same 
unvarying results, would seem to establish the scientific 
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status of the Ethical Formulary as completely and as un¬ 
questionably as it is possible to establish any fact of 
science. To go further than this is impossible by publica¬ 
tion. 

It is indeed a crucial point for the student. It is of 
much deeper importance than would appear upon the sur¬ 
face. For, if he should deny the facts here stated and 
should then proceed upon the task of demonstration upon 
any other basis known to science, he will inevitably, 
sooner or later, land at the opposite goal from Spiritual 
Independence, or Mastership, which is Spiritual Sub¬ 
jection, or Mediumship. There are but these two goals of 
spiritual demonstration, so far as science has yet been 
able to determine. In the essential nature of things, and 
in the light of all past experience, it would seem that 
there could be none other. 

But there is yet another most interesting and at the 
same time serious problem which is likely to obtrude 
itself upon the minds of those who approach the subject 
from the viewpoint of theology. It is worthy of the most 
courteous and unbiased consideration. 

For instance: The theological dogma of “Salvation 
by Faith’' is a “Doctrine" which, as it is generally under¬ 
stood and often taught, does not give to Morality that 
degree of importance which it occupies in the general 
plan of the Great School wherein it is demonstrated to 
be a scientific and essential element at the very founda¬ 
tion of all Constructive Spirituality. 

The Roman Catholic Church, for instance, teaches the 
doctrine of “Salvation by Faith" as a fundamental 
dogma. And then by ingenious and perpetual emphasis 
upon the divine origin of the Church, the Faith of its 
communicants is gradually transferred to and fixed in 
the Church, itself, in the infallibility of its pope, in the 
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efScacy of its sacraments, ceremonial offerings, penances 
and purchased absolutions. In practice this has come to 
be, for the most part, a religion of ‘‘Salvation by Faith in 
the Church” to relieve the sinner from the burden of his 
Personal Responsibility and his Moral Accountability, 

Even in its most exalted concept, the theological dogma 
of Salvation by Faith would seem to exclude Morality as 
an element of Spirituality at all. For at no time nor 
place in the development of the general scheme of Sal¬ 
vation by Faith alone does Morality enter and find an 
essential status. In other words, the kind of Spirituality 
developed under and by virtue of this dogma is not 
founded upon Morality nor upon the Practice of Moral 
Principles. It is therefore not the kind of Spirituality 
upon which Spiritual Independence and Mastership 
depend. That is to say, it is not Constructive Spirituality. 
One of the essential elements is wanting. 

But there are those who regard themselves as strictly 
“orthodox,” who do not accept the dogma of Faith 
alone as sufficient. To “Faith” they add “Works.” And 
this is a most vital and important distinction. To those 
who accept this enlarged dogma, there is no such thing as 
“Salvation” without both Faith and Works. That is to 
say, the individual who is seeking salvation under this 
enlarged dogma, has a much more difficult task ahead 
of him than docs the individual who proceeds under the 
dogma of Faith alone. For he must not only have Faith 
in the power of God to save him, but he must also work 
with earnest zeal to merit the grace of liim who hath 
the power to grant it. 

Herein will be observed the principle of Morality 
which involves “Human Conduct” exemplified in 
“Works.” Protestantism, broadly speaking, accepts the 
enlarged dogma of “Faith and Works.” To its “Faith” 
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in the Divinity of Christ it adds such practical 'Works’' 
as conform to its theological interpretation of a ''godly 
life.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, however, among the 
various Protestant denominations, would seem to ap¬ 
proach more nearly the spirit, (if not the exact science), 
of the Great School on this particular problem of Mor¬ 
ality. For to both Faith and Works the "Method” of 
Wesley adds a specific personal and "Spiritual Experi¬ 
ence,” an inner Regeneration, which constitutes a natural 
and fundamental basis of both the Faith and the Works. 

If Wesley had been trained in the exact science of the 
Great School and as a student therein had wrought out 
its marvelous Standard of Morals, he would have estab¬ 
lished his Church upon the enduring rock of exact 
science. In that event, Methodism would have stood 
before the world in perfect alignment with the Construc¬ 
tive Principle of Nature. 

But as we find them today, there is a fundamental 
difference between the generally accepted position of 
Protestantism and that of Natural Science. It is a dif¬ 
ference wherein may be observed the vast distinction 
between a theoretical "Salvation” in a hypothetical 
"Heaven” and a practical and perfectly real salvation 
wrought out in a human life. 

It is this: The Great School has discovered and”' 
wrought out a definite and scientific system of Moral 
Principles. It has proven its accuracy and sufficiency in 
every conceivable way. It makes this system the basis 
of all its "Works.” It presents this system to its students 
in such manner and under such conditions that each stu¬ 
dent must make the discovery anew, and must verify its 
accuracy and sufficiency for himself, one step at a time. 
The "Works” which he must perform in this connection 
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are not laid out for him in the form of mere generalities. 
They are definite and specific works in conformity with 
a scientific plan of procedure. Their purpose is clear and 
exact. When these ‘'Works'' have been accomplished the 
student knows that he has made a scientific demonstra¬ 
tion. For his spiritual eyes, cars and other senses are 
opened. He sees, hears and otherwise senses the world 
of spiritual material and spiritual nature at will. It is 
not a single nor sporadic experience. It does not come 
to him in the midst of great Soul cataclysms, only to 
depart when the psychic convulsions arc over. It is not a 
mystical nor indefinite experience subject to interpreta¬ 
tions. It is an Attainment which comes only as a result 
of intelligent effort in definite lines. It is a work of 
science. When once accomplished it is a definite pos¬ 
session of the Soul. It is under the power of the inde¬ 
pendent volition and may be called into service at any 
moment thereafter by a simple act of the intelligent Will, 
and the process may be rc])eatecl by as many as may 1)C 
able to fulfil the conditions. 

In contradistinction from all this, however, underlying 
the system of dogmatic theology here referred to and now 
under comparison, there is, to be sure, what may well 
be termed a “system" of Morals. But it is one that is 
dependent largely upon interpretation. To whatever 
extent this is true it lacks the element of scientific exact¬ 
ness. It rests upon an incomplete record of the life and 
sayings of the Master, Jesus. 

The simple fact that man's efforts to understand this 
record have already resulted in nearly 200 creeds and 
systems, sufficiently different from each other to l.>c dis¬ 
tinguishable, is sufficient evidence of the extent to which 
the element of interpretation has entered into the prol)lem. 
In the realms of science such a thing is impossible. Every 
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scientific formula, in order to be such, must be so exact 
and so entirely free from the possibility of interpretations, 
that every individual who uses it will be able to follow 
its directions step by step from beginning to end and 
thus prove its accuracy. Otherwise it is not scientific. 
By this rule alone, it becomes painfully clear that the 
formula of dogmatic theology is not scientific. 

There is yet another phase of the subject which proves 
the same point with even greater clearness. It is this: 
A scientific formula, in order to be entitled to be so called, 
will produce the same results regardless of the individ¬ 
ual who uses it, or the number of times it may be repeated. 
If it does not, then it is not scientific. In other words, it 
has not been reduced to a basis of scientific exactness. It 
contains some element of uncertainty. 

For instance: The formulary of science for the manu¬ 
facture of any given salt, let us ^y, calls for the union 
of a certain acid with a certain other substance called a 
base. Now, the union of the same acid with the same 
base under the same conditions will produce the same 
salt, regardless of the individual who does the mixing, 
or the number of times the process may be repeated, or 
the number of successive individuals who make the same 
test, or the theories they may hold concerning the process. 
Thus, any individual who has the ability to test the for¬ 
mula, also has the power to prove its scientific accuracy 
and sufficiency. 

To bring the illustration more closely to the subject 
under immediate consideration, the formulary of the 
Great School for the demonstration of the fact of a life 
after physical death, is definite and specific. Any indi¬ 
vidual who can understand it and who is able to comply 
with its terms can prove its scientific value. All those 
who are able to follow its conditions and provisions reach 
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the same results. What it does for one intelligent soul it 
will do for another under the same conditions. What it 
does for these two it will do for as many others as are 
able and choose to make the test in strict conformity with 
its terms and conditions. Thus far it has opened the 
channels of spiritual sense for all those who have made 
the test under all the terms and conditions prescribed. It 
will do the same for as many more as are able to repeat 
the process in the same way and under the same condi¬ 
tions. These are the facts which stamp the formulary 
with the seal of ''science.’' 

But this cannot be said, in very truth, concerning the 
formulary of dogmatic theology referred to. In fact, it 
can scarcely be said that it has brought to any two indi¬ 
viduals the same results. It is true, however, that many 
who have tested it have temporarily reached the plane of 
spiritual consciousness and actually made the demoUvStra- 
tion of another life. But there is neither sequence nor 
continuity to these experiences. If evidence of this fact 
is desired, it may be found in great abundance in a recent 
and able work entitled "The Varieties of Religious Ex¬ 
perience,” by William James, LL. D., corresponding 
member of the Institute of France and of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Science, and Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy at Harvard University. 

Furthermore, these experiences arc mostly of a spor¬ 
adic nature. They come, oftentimes, without invitation. 
Most frequently, however, they come to the individual 
only in the midst of great psychic cataclysms. While 
these continue they are intense and impressive. But when 
the psychic convulsions are over the experiences cease. 
While they last their intensity and abnormality arc such 
that their real meaning and vital significance arc seldom, 
if ever, understood by the individual subject to them. In 
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many instances the initial experiences of 
exaltation and ecstasy are succeeded by other 
of a nature too horrible and degrading for 
These, of course, are involuntary, and are a gre^ 
tion and humiliation; but they serve to derrJ^^ ^ 
beyond all possibility of doubt that the process 
them is subjective and not independent. 

All these facts, and many more directly relate^^ 
subject, will suggest to the intelligent student th^^ 
to which the elements of exact science are wantin.^^ 
theological formulary or method of procedure 
ble for such results. In other words, the ''works’’ ^ 
who follow the formulary of theology produce ^ 
which are not consistent with any known 
science. In many respects these results do not 
be consistent with each other, nor with any estti^ 
sequence. 

The purpose of this analysis and comparison is ^ 
discourage the religious idea nor antagonize th^ ^ 
whom it has a real value, but rather to suggest thaf 
is an exact and scientific basis for their religion 
their powers of demonstration. Once this profoiu^ 
is understood and its importance is appreciated, the - 
ing gulf between religion and science no longer 
They become one and inseparable in the minds o f 
religionists and scientists, as they are in fact 
essence. There is no antagonism in their essential n 51 
There can be none. Whatever antagonisms there 
been, or may be, exist only in the minds of men w*!’ 
not understand their true meaning and office 110:1 
essential relation they sustain to each other and to nxi 

To the Great School: 

Science is exact knowledge of the facts of nature, < 
ified and systematized. 
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Truth is the established relation which the facts of 
nature sustain to each other and to the Individual Intelli¬ 
gence or Soul of man. 

Philosophy is the conclusions which men, in their 
search for a knowledge of truth, have drawn from the 
facts of Science. 

Religion is the application of the facts of Science and 
the conclusions of Philosophy to individual life and 
conduct. 

From this viewpoint it will be observed that Science 
has reference alone to the plienomcna of nature—the 
terms ''facts” and “phenomena” meaning the same thing. 

Truth has reference to the relations which riie phe¬ 
nomena of nature sustain to each other and to the Indi¬ 
vidual Intelligence. By reference to the definition of 
“Morality,” it will be observed that the entire problem 
of Ethics or Morals falls within this field. 

Philoso])hy has reference to the deductions which men 
have drawn from the phenomena of nature, in their 
search for Truth. 

Religion is merely the application of such knowledge 
as wc possess, to the problem of individual life and 
conduct. 

It will now be apparent to those who have followed the 
subject closely, that, from the viewpoint of the Great 
School, science and philosophy and religion are in no 
sense conflicting schools. They do not antagonize each 
other in their essential nature. On the contrary, they 
are, in truth, concomitant factors in the same great prob¬ 
lem of individual life and unfoldment. And Truth is 
the vital element which relates them all. 

It is also possible now to see and understand the clear 
principle of relationship between religion and morality. 
Morality, it will be remembered, is the established har- 
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monk relation zvliich Afan, as an Individual Intelligence, 
sustains to the Constnictivc Principle of Nature. While 
Religion is the application of such knowledge as we pos¬ 
sess, to the problem of individual life and conduct, in 
such manner as to maintain that harmonic relation, the 
inevitable result of which is conformance with the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature. 

But the process involved in such a life is one which 
also, and at the same time, develops within the individual 
the state or condition of Constructive Sj)irituality on 
which alone Spiritual Independence and Mastership 
depend. 

What does all this mean? Sim[)ly this, that Natural 
Science and True Religion, after all, are one and the 
same thing. An understanding of this great truth makes 
of science a religion and lifts religion to a basis of exact 
science. To make this clear and certain to the mind of 
the reader is one of the definite purposes of this cha[)tcr. 

Briefly summarizing: The Great School has discov¬ 
ered and formulated a definite System. It is based upon 
experiment and demonstration through personal experi¬ 
ence. It constitutes a Scientific Formulary, Its founda¬ 
tion is Morality. Its application is Religion. It is 
Constructive in its essential nature. It is Evolutionary 
in its essential character. Its purpose is the development 
of Constructive Spirituality. Its result is Spiritual Inde¬ 
pendence and Mastership. 



CHAPTER Xn. 


THE "ETHICAL SECTION/^ 

If the reader has followed the subject to this point, 
he will have in mind the fact—stated in a preceding 
chapter—that the "Great Work'’ of Spiritual Unfold- 
ment in conformity with the "Independent Method" of 
Natural Science, divides itself into three distinct "Sec¬ 
tions," or Departments. It is important to keep in mind 
the further fact that this division of the work into Sec¬ 
tions is not because of any arbitrary action or determina¬ 
tion on the part of men, but merely because nature has 
so provided that the work cannot proceed successfully 
in any other order. 

As an item of information which may be of both inter¬ 
est and value, it may be added that the three "Degrees" 
of the Great School, which comprehend the full course 
of its instruction (and which when successfully com¬ 
pleted naturally and logically entitle the initiate to the 
degree of "Master"), correspond to these three Sections 
or Departments of the complete Formulary. 

It is also an interesting fact that the original three de¬ 
grees of Freemasonry were intended to cover the same 
general field. The student of esoteric Freemasonry will 
have little difficulty in verifying this statement. As a 
suggestion of some significance in this connection, he 
will recall the fact that the initiate into the blue lodge 
must be prepared first, "in his heart." This has refer- 
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ence to his Moral Development. It is upon the basis of 
this inner preparation that all his subsequent work 
rests, and the character of that inner preparation, or 
moral development, determines the results of his sub¬ 
sequent labors in the search for ‘"Light.” 

Nature, and not man, has so provided that the Ethical 
Section of the Great Work constitutes the primary 
department of endeavor, and the first ‘"regular step” in 
the student’s progressive journey toward the goal of 
Spiritual Independence, or Mastership. For this reason, 
and this alone, the next ""regular step” in the iinfoldment 
of our theme covers the Ethical Formulary, or, more 
accurately speaking, the Ethical Section of the General 
Formulary, 

If one might safely judge from the character and 
number of kindred inquiries which followed the pub¬ 
lication of the preceding volume, there arc yet those 
among the ""Mystics,” the ""Psychics,” and the ""Occult 
Students” throughout the country, who are more than 
likely to infer from what has been said—or rather, from 
what has been left unsaid—that the Formulary to which 
reference has been made is something after the fashion 
of a ""recipe” for the making of a salad, or a physician’s 
prescription for some commonplace therapeutic remedy. 
Individuals of this type, no doubt, will expect to find on 
the next page something in the nature of a recipe for 
the making of a Master. 

It is assumed, however, that the reader who has fol¬ 
lowed the subject with intelligence to this point will 
make no such mistake. 

In this connection it would seem consistent with the 
purposes of this work to answer such specific questions 
as may enable the reader to obtain a more definite 
understanding of the natural limitations within which 
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we are necessarily confined in an effort to transmit 
knowledge through the process of mere publication. 
The result may be to prevent possible misapprehensions 
on the part of the reader, and at the same time simplify 
to some extent the task ahead of us. 

As already indicated in a preceding chapter, the Eth¬ 
ical Section of the formulated work is presented only to 
the regularly ''tried, tested and accepted student,’’ in 
strict conformity with the distinctive "Method” of the 
Great School. This method is unique in more respects 
than one. Like unto the Formulary itself, the method 
also is a result of experiment and demonstration, and it 
comes to us from out the ages as a work of evolution. 
As a part of that method, the student must first prove 
to the satisfaction of the School that he is "duly and 
truly prepared, worthy and well qualified,” and that he 
is entitled to a definite and personal instruction. Much 
is involved in this important preliminary which need not 
be considered extensively at this time. But assuming 
that he has complied with this requirement, and that 
there is some member of the School in position to con¬ 
duct him, his work of instruction begins with the Ethical 
Section of the Formulary. His work is laid out for him 
in the form of definitely formulated problems. These 
problems are so related in essence that, when logically 
arranged, they constitute a perfect sequence covering the 
entire department of Ethics. Beginning with the first 
in the sequence, these problems are given to the student 
singly. He must solve each problem in its sequential 
order, and without help from anyone. This is primarily 
an intellectual process. Added to this, however, he must 
be able to demonstrate to his instructor his understanding 
of the application of each principle discovered, to his 
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own life. And thus he proceeds, step by step, until he 
has completed the entire Ethical Section and made it his 
own by actual demonstration. 

When he has thus completed the Ethical Section, he 
knows that he has solved the great problem of Morality. 
When he has done this, and not until then, he knows 
exactly what is required of him in order that he may con¬ 
form his life to the Constructive Principle of Nature. 
Then, and then only, has he learned the full meaning 
and measure of his personal responsibility. Then, and 
then only, has he solved the problem at the foundation 
of Constructive Spirituality, upon which alone Independ¬ 
ent Spiritual Development and Mastership are possible. 

At this point, however, it is necessary to call attention 
to an important distinction. It is this: 

The work of the Ethical Section (in conformity with 
the method and tlie plan here outlined), involves a I^cr- 
sonal Instruction. It can be given only l)y one who has 
been specially qualified as an instructor and can be given 
only to the student who has been regularly tried, tested 
and accepted as one who is entitled to the confidences 
which such a work necessarily involves. That is to say, 
both instructor and student who arc to give and receive 
the work in the personal manner here indicated, must 
have had a definite preparation in anticipation thereof. 

But it must be remembered that this is and must ever 
be a gratuitous labor on the part of the instructor. It is 
and must ever be a gift from instructor to student. It 
cannot be sold. For this reason, instructors arc few 
and widely scattered. It may not be possible at any 
moment to find one who is able to command the time 
and the facilities necessary to such a work of instruction. 

Then again, the very large majority of those who 
read these pages are more than likely to be mere inquirers 
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who have no further interest in the subject. They may 
have no desire to qualify as students. They may have no 
intention of undertaking such a work- as the regular 
course of study involves. They may not be in position to 
do so even if they so desired. It may not be possible for 
them to find either time, place or opportunity to carry 
on the work, and it requires all of these on the part of 
the student as well as on the part of the instructor. 

Let us suppose, however, that there may be one among 
the readers of this volume who has the desire to take up 
the work as a regularly admitted student, and that all 
other things combine to make such a work possible on 
his part. Even so, there is no way whereby the fitness 
of such an individual to receive the instruction can be 
determined in advance by mere publication. In other 
words, it is not expected of this book that it will be able 
to pass judgment automatically upon the merits of those 
who read it. For this reason, it is not possible, by mere 
publication, for the author of this work to place the 
reader in the attitude and relation of a ‘‘regularly tried, 
tested and accepted student.” For the same reason, it 
is not possible for the reader to receive the formulated 
work (from the pages of this book alone), in such man¬ 
ner as to comply with the ‘"Method” of the Great School. 
For, it is not possible, in a publication of this nature, to 
give him one of the definitely formulated problems for 
solution, and at the same time withhold from him the 
answer until he shall have wrought it out for himself. 
With the pages of the book open to him, there is noth¬ 
ing to prevent him from proceeding in any manner 
whatsoever that suits his individual fancy. If the book, 
therefore, contained both the problem and its answer, 
there is no way of compelling him to work out the 
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answer for himself. And thus, the ‘^Method’’ on which 
so much depends, is defeated. For this reason the pages 
of this book must contain only those things which the 
reader is entitled to receive without being ''tried, tested 
and accepted,'’ or in.any manner bound by the obliga¬ 
tions of a regular student. This means that the contents 
of the book must be limited to such matters only as any 
reader who may chance to open it is entitled to receive. 

This fact brings at once into the foreground the most 
embarrassing problems the author is called upon to 
elucidate. Nothing but his sense of personal responsibil¬ 
ity would impel him to the task. 

Again and again, in different forms, and with varying 
degrees of interest and warmth, certain questions have 
been put—not alone to the writer, but to all other men 
w^ho have ventured to tell the w^orld of the fact that defi¬ 
nite and exact knowledge of spiritual things is obtainable. 
These questions seem never to have been answered in a 
definite and specific manner, up to this time. At any 
rate, the answers, if given by anyone of authority here¬ 
tofore, seem never to have become public property. The 
task appears, therefore, to have fallen to the lot of the 
winter. 

The questions referred to have been put by the skep¬ 
tical, the critical and the hyper-critical, without taking 
into account the fact that unusual knowledge is obtain¬ 
able only under specific conditions which may also be 
unusual. Some of them are as follows: 

1. If there be Masters, or Wise Men, why do they 
not present themselves to the world, and prove their 
identity as such? 

2. Why withhold anything from anybody, if it is 
true? 
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3. If the men who possess it are honest, and the 
knowledge they possess is of value to humanity, what 
excuse or reason can there possibly be for '"secrets” or 
for ‘"secrecy”? 

4. If the School of Natural Science has, in truth, 
solved the sublime problem of another life, has discov¬ 
ered the Principle of Nature to which that problem is 
related, and has wrought out a definite and scientific 
formulary in conformity with which others may solve the 
same great problem for themselves, and if all this won¬ 
derful knowledge is as important for the welfare of hu¬ 
manity as it would seem to be, then w^hy has not the 
Great School given it to the world long ago? In other 
words, why hide their light under a bushel? Why not 
open wide the doors of their treasure-house to whom¬ 
soever may come? 

In substance, if not in actual form, these same ques¬ 
tions have been asked many times and by many different 
individuals. They have been put in such manner and 
with such ingenious inflection as clearly to indicate that 
those who have asked them believe them to be “unan¬ 
swerable.” They have, in truth, been asked by those 
whose very tone, emphasis, look and manner combine to 
convey the challenge: ‘"Answer me if you dare.” 

In the spirit of courtesy and candor, and with the ut¬ 
most good will toward, and consideration for, those 
whose accusing and condemning attitude of mind makes 
the task one of great difficulty; it is the purpose, here and 
now, to answer these questions as fully and as frankly as 
their nature and importance would seem to justify. This 
is done, not alone for the benefit of those who have asked 
them, but also for as many others as may desire to under¬ 
stand the fundamental principle of Ethics which underlies 
them all. 
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1. there be Master.s, or Wise Mon, why <Io they not present 
themselves to the world, and prove their identity as such M ’ 

To answer this question for the intelligent reader it is 
only necessary to ask another, namely: I’y what infal¬ 
lible, distinguishing mark, badge, lineament or insignia 
would the world be able to recognize a Master if he 
should so present himself for identification? Is it not a 
pathetic part of the sad tragedy of all human history, 
that the Great Masters throughout all llie ])ast ages have 
been despised and rejected of men? Is it not true that 
those who have attempted thus to identify themselves to 
the world have been ignored, ostracised, ridicided, 
scourged, stoned, burned, or cnicified? Is it not a sig¬ 
nificant commentary upon the clamorous cry of the 
‘Vorld’^ for Truth, that “the Mark of the Master” is 
never recognized by mankind until his works at\d his 
teachings have been separated, by the march of Time, 
from his individual life and personality? Idiose wlio 
read the pages of history intelligently know that it is not 
the Great School that is responsible for this separation 
of the Masters from the people. Throngliout all the past 
ages its members have watched and waited for the kind 
of hospitality from the masses that wfnild enable tlie 
School to transmit its knowledge to tlie world. !Uit the 
world has failed to recognize these Friends of Mankind 
whenever they have thus appeared and “given the sigo.“ 
Not' until the intelligent masses have been sufficiently 
educated to be able to distinguish a Master from a 
Magician, or a Seer from a Sorcerer, will those who de¬ 
mand a “sign^^ be able to recognize it when it is given. 
Not until then could it have any possible value to the 
world. . 

2. ''Why withhold anything from anybody, if it is truof 
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The individual who propounds such a question thereby 
clearly implies that, from his or her own understanding 
or view of life and nature, the truth should never be con¬ 
cealed nor withheld from anybody under any conditions 
or circumstances whatsoever. The very asking of such 
a question is equivalent, of itself, to a declaration and 
notice from the individual who asks it, as follows: ''What¬ 
ever knowledge of the truth I may become possessed of, 
I shall give to the world without reservations of any 
kind, and I shall give it to whomsoever may ask for it, 
regardless of the motives w’hich prompt him or the uses 
he proposes to make of it. I hold that he is entitled to 
it for no other reason than merely because he is a human 
being. For this reason, I pledge myself that whatsoever 
truth shall come to my knowledge I will give out indis¬ 
criminately to whomsoever I may meet, and permit him 
to do with it whatsoever he will.'' 

An appropriate illustration will serve to bring out the 
weakness, the fallacy and the immorality of such a posi¬ 
tion, and will make clear the fact that of all men such an 
one is least entitled to know the truth. Indeed, from such 
an individual every honest man and woman is obligated 
by the law of personal responsibility to conceal what¬ 
ever truth he or she may possess which could possibly 
aid the vicious in the commission of crime or enable the 
unscrupulous to prey upon the innocent and the helpless. 

For instance: In the course of a profound study of 
the problem of individual life and destiny, the successful 
student comes into possession of such knowledge as 
w^ould enable one who chose to abuse it, to take advan¬ 
tage of his fellow men and women by playing upon their 
innocence and their credulity. By its misuse he might 
use them and abuse them for his. own selfish and vicious 
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purposes, and commit any number of crimes in such 
manner as to avoid detection by throwing suspicion on 
his innocent victims. The student knows that there arc 
honest men and women in the world to whom such 
knowledge, rightly used, would be a great henedictiou. 
And he also knows that such as tliese would not abuse it 
nor misuse it. But he knows also that there are many 
more whose evil tendencies and vicious natures would 
impel them to turn such knowledge to its most destruc¬ 
tive UvSes possible. Me knows that in their possession it 
would constitute a perpetual menace to society an<i a 
power for unlimited harm. 

Under these general conditions, kind reader, and with 
such knowledge in your own ])ossessi()n, ask yourself the 
question: “Why withhold anything from anybody, if it 
is true?” Then in the spirit of candor and sincerity 
answer the question in the light of the for(‘going illus¬ 
tration. If you possessed such a knc)wledgc would you 
feel yourself obligated to give it to the first individual 
who asked you for it? On the contrary, would you not 
rather hold yourself bound by the most sacred and bind¬ 
ing obligation to give it only to those who might be able 
to prove to your own satisfaction that they were “duly 
and truly prepared, worthy and well (pialified” to receive 
it? Would you not hold yourself bound by the law of 
personal responsibility to “try and test” each and every 
individual wdio applied to you, lest through your own 
negligence you might set in motion forces for evil and 
powers for destruction you may not be able to control 
nor counteract? 

The individual who is honest with himself will not 
hesitate the fraction of a second to align himself with 
the position of the Great School, which holds that “All 
knowledge is a sacred trust.” It is a trust, under the 
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control of those who possess it, that must be adminis¬ 
tered for the greatest good to the largest number,— 
which means for the greatest good of society. The indi¬ 
vidual who possesses it is bound by the law of personal 
responsibility, to share it with those only who are ''duly 
and truly prepared, worthy and well qualified” to receive 
it, and who are able to produce satisfactory e\-idence of 
their purpose and intent to make only a beneficent use 
of it. 

In this connection it must not be forgotten that the 
motives which inspire men and women to seek knowledge 
are as many and as varied and as distinct as are the indi¬ 
vidualities of those who seek it. These motives cover 
the whole broad field of human nature, from the most 
absolute selfishness to the most perfect altruism, from 
vanity to humility, from malice to brotherly love, from 
malevolence to benevolence, from cruelty to kindness, 
from greed to charity, from vice to virtue, from hate to 
love. And strange as it might appear, knowledge of the 
truth may be made to serve any and all of these varying 
and conflicting motives, and may be so employed as to 
gratify any and all of the individual purposes of human 
life however exalted or ignoble. This is true all the way 
through from the basest to the most beneficent motives 
which inspire men and women to action. In the pres¬ 
ence of these facts, with which all who think are familiar, 
let us consider briefly the next question in order. It is 
intimately related, in its essential nature, to the first, and 
is as follows: 

3. men are honest, and the knoTvledge they possess is of 
value to humanity, what excuse can there possibly be for 
' secrets ’ and for ‘ secrecy ’ ?' ’ 

The following illustration will partially answer the 
question: The government of the United States issues 
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gold and silver coins from its varions mints, and paper 
currency and l)onds from its printing house. The funda¬ 
mental purpose of all these issues is solely for the good 
of the people. But because of tlie dishonesty of many 
men and on account of the perversity of degenerate 
human nature, it is necessary for the government to 
guard its processes in every way possible to prevent dis¬ 
honest and unscrupulous men from counterfeiting its 
various media of exchange and thus converting them 
into a power for untold harm to l}oth the government 
and the people it is obligated to [)rotect. lu)!* these and 
other similar reasons, it is well known to business men 
throughout the country, that the government today is in 
possession of many *‘secrctsd’ and carries on much of its 
important work under the prf)tccting shield of profound 
^'secrecy/’ in order that the knowledge it possesses may 
not fall into the possession of those who wmild surely 
misuse and abuse it to the great injury of the inuocent 
and the defenseless. If it were not for the <lishnnesty 
and perversity of the very people it desires to serve, 
there would be no need of nor reason for this secrecy and 
concealment on the i)art of the government. But for 
these, the work of the government might all l)e done in 
the presence of the nuiltitudcs. The same is ecptally true 
of individuals and of schools. If all men and women 
were honest and all their motives and purposes were pure 
and unselfish there could he no just ground for the 
secrecy which the Great School is obligated to maintain 
today. 

Notwithstanding the discrimination and care it ha.« 
endeavored to exercise at all times, the Great Scliool has 
made some mistakes. An illustration will show to the 
reader how this is possible: 

A business man of good reputation (whose life, so far 
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as then known, seemed to constitute a sufficient guaranty 
of his good faith and of the purity of his motives), 
applied for a personal instruction. He was tried and 
tested by methods which were then deemed sufficient to 
determine his qualifications, and was accepted as ''duly 
and truly prepared, worthy and w’ell qualified” to receive 
the preliminary instruction asked for. There can be not 
the least doubt that at the time of his application and 
examination his motives and purposes were in all respects 
worthy. But it so happened that his first lesson put him 
in possession of a certain item of knowledge whose pos¬ 
sibilities had never before occurred to him. It was of 
just such a character as to open to his owm peculiar 
nature a line of temptation which went straight to his 
weakest point of resistance. The outcome of the experi¬ 
ment (for the exact effect of definite knowledge upon 
individual human nature is always, to some extent, an 
experiment), was that he fell before the temptation. As 
a result, his life and his work from that time forward 
were a complete misrepresentation of the Great School 
and all its teachings. He has abused the confidence 
reposed in him and has misused the knowledge wffiich, 
rightly used, might have made him a benefactor among 
men and enabled him to stand before the world as an 
accredited representative of the Great School. Today he 
is discredited wherever he is known. The havoc he has 
wrought and the harm he has done, to both himself and 
others, are of such a nature that a hundred honest men 
in a hundred years might not be able fully to undo or 
overcome them. 

Should there be no "secrets” from such men as this? 

Perhaps there are few wffio seek knowledge of the 
truth more persistently than do those who are moved by 
the impulses of an inordinate vanity. To such as these. 
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however, knowledge is but a moans fnr tla* gratification 
of human selfishness. Under the control of sucli as tluose 
its value as an instrument fnr tlie i¥aannplishnient of 
good is destroyed. Of this class there is none* more dan¬ 
gerous to the cause of truth than the man or woman 
whose vanity takes the form of a desir(‘ for lt‘adership 
and for public attention. It would not !)i’ a ditficult 
matter to point out a number of s|H‘citic illustrations 
within the knowledge and memory (d tliose wlin shall 
read these pages, which would iiaare than justify the 
foregoing statements. 

A number of truly worthy and Inmefuamt inovernents, 
within the memory of the present generatiem, have been 
wrecked and their influence for goo<l among men has 
been virtually ruined by the struggle f)f vain nnm and 
women for leadership and power. Uiese wortliv move*- 
ments were the outgrowth of noblt^ impulses and were 
founded on truths and ideals which, rightly employed, 
would have emancipated many a struggling soul from 
the bondage of ignorance and superstition. lint through 
the influence of that character of vanity vvhicii would 
sacrifice truth and honor and justice and all else that is 
beneficent and good, men and women of the type Iwrc 
referred to have engaged in a struggle for leadersliip, ami 
in their reckless endeavors to gratify inoialiuate vaiuty 
they have outraged every principle for which their r^rgan- 
izations have stood. And thus ihesv. ^‘leaders" stand 
today as wfjrrepresentatives of all tliey claim to represetit. 
And so it is that by their knowledge of truth they liave 
become active powers for untold hartn. 

Should there be no ‘'secrets'' from sucli as tliese? 

And then we have those in the midst of society every- 
where who are moved by the spirit of avarice and greed 
Often they are found in the very front rank of those who 
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are in search of knowledge. But to such as these, knowl¬ 
edge is valuable only as a commodity which may be con¬ 
verted into material wealth. The more unusual the 
character of knowledge they can gather the larger is the 
price they may set upon it and the greater the material 
consideration they can demand for it. Those who thus 
seek knowledge only that they may sell it, or convert it 
into material wealth wherewith to gratify the spirit of 
avarice and greed, are among the most dangerous agen¬ 
cies with which society, as such, is compelled to deal. 
The recent terrible earthquake and fire on the Pacific 
coast have disclosed many of this class in their true 
perspective. The men and women who were shot to 
death by the authorities in charge for selling bread at a 
dollar a loaf to the homeless, destitute and starving mul¬ 
titudes, belong to the class here referred to. Just because 
they knew that the pangs of hunger would impel these 
pitiful sufferers to yield to their wicked and inhuman 
demands, the spirit of human greed inspired them to 
take advantage of cruel necessity, to gratify the avari¬ 
cious demands of their distorted little souls. 

Should there be no "'secrets” from such as these? 

The lawyer who, inspired by love of material wealth 
and the advantages he can buy with it, uses his knowl¬ 
edge to defraud the innocent and the helpless who trust 
their interests in his hands, belongs to the same class. 

Should there be no "secrets” from such as he ? 

The physician whose sense of greed for material wealth 
impels him to demand a written guaranty from a helpless 
sufferer for a one hundred thousand dollar fee, before 
he will tie up the severed artery of his patient and stay 
the hand of death,—^belongs to the same class. 

Should there be no secrecy from such as he ? 

When Vol. I, of this Series was published, it was 
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not anticipated that there were men *»! vyu u\ int(*llie;ence 
so low down in the scale <>f nun'al fleveln|inienl as to use 
the knowledge therein enntained h»r selfish, cruel and 
immoral purposes. An<l yet, frmn what actually fol¬ 
lowed, it would ap|)ear that the sacred, ennobling and 
inspiring Law of I-ove therein elncidatc'd with such 
exactness and care, can be tortured Iw cnntiing, nnscnipu- 
lous and immoral men, into a sul>tle aval sedticiivc sclicnie 
whereby to lead unhappy women and iniUHant girls into 
the path of ruin. For it woidd st'cin from tin* evidence 
at hand, that such men as these havt* so nii-nsed and so 
artfully abused the knowleclgc contained in that wiu'k, 
and have so tortured the ‘d.aw of Affinity’' tlaneiti sc'l 
forth, as to inveigle unsuspecting' women and ciHslnlous 
girls into immoral and dcgiauling relations. It would 
also appear that tlic only motive hack of all this was 
nothing more exalted than the mere graliru'atinu of an 
uncontrolled animal nature. And llms, for the gratifica¬ 
tion of the animal passions alone, hearts havt' hei*n 
broken, homes have been \vn*cked, and life itself has 
been sacrificed. And all this has lu’cn <kme knowingly 
and intentionally, '‘in the name <d d'ruth.” It has all 
been made possible l)y a knowletlgv of the most hcautifnl, 
beneficent and perfect law of human life and human 
relationships, and of how that knowledge might he mis¬ 
used and abused by the morally degenerate. 

Should there be no "secrets'" from men of this type? 

To supply such men unusual knowledge, more eH|H*- 
cially unusual knowledge of spiritual things, is as 
destructive to the cause of Truth as charges of dynamite 
in the hands of an irresponsible anarchist would l)e 
destructive to the cause of Life and I Jlierty, in the natne 
of which he hurls them into the midst of tlie multitudes 
. of his fellows. 
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In the administration of its trust, the Great School 
acknowledg-es itself bound by the highest considerations 
of morality and humanity, as well as by the great Law 
of Personal Responsibility, to hold its knowledge in 
secrecy from all those who seek it for selfish, immoral, 
or otherwise unworthy motives. From those ‘‘whose 
motives are pure and whose cause is just,’' it has nothing 
to conceal. From those who are '‘duly and truly pre¬ 
pared, worthy and well qualified,” it has no "secrets.” 

4. ‘‘But, if the School of Natural Science has, in truth, solved 
the great prohlem of another life, has discovered the principle 
of nature to which that problem is related, and has wrought out 
a definite scientific formulary in conformity with which others 
may solve tlae same great problem for themselves—and if all this 
knowledge is as important for the welfare of humanity as it would 
seem to be—then why has not the Great School given it to the 
world long ago?’’ 

This question, or its equivalent, has been asked in 
such manner and with such peculiar emphasis and inflec¬ 
tion as to convey two distinct and uncomplimentary 
reflections and criticisms upon the position of the Great 
School. The one w^ould seem to question the integrity 
and good faith of the School with reference to its state¬ 
ment of facts. The other would seem to accept the state¬ 
ment of facts, at least tentatively, but would condemn 
the School for not having given its knowledge to the 
world long ago. 

To the first of these criticisms there is no reply. In 
the very nature of things the Great School, through the 
process of mere publication alone, can do no more for 
the reader, nor for the public in general, than to make 
its statement of facts in as clear, simple and exact terms 
as may be possible. When this has been done the possi¬ 
bilities of publication have been exhausted. There is no 
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process whereby the public can be compelled to accept 
its statement of facts as true. If scientific demonstra¬ 
tions are demanded by the public, these carry us at once 
into another field quite beyond the limits of mere publi¬ 
cation. They call for a very different method of pro¬ 
cedure, and demand other instruments than paper, pen 
and ink. 

But to those who accept its statement of facts as true, 
and thereupon condemn it for not having given its 
knowledge to the world long ago, the Great School has 
something to say. 

In the first place, it would call their attention to the 
reasons already given why ‘^secrecy’' has been and still 
is a necessity. It would then remind them of the Law of 
Personal Responsibility which obligates those who possess 
unusual knowledge to hold it as a sacred trust and share 
it with those only who are both able and willing to prove 
that they are ‘‘duly and truly prepared, worthy and well 
qualified,” and entitled to receive it, that “their motives 
are pure and their cause is just,” and that once possess¬ 
ing such knowledge they will neither misuse nor abuse 
it, nor convey it to others who are not equally qualified 
to receive and rightly use it. 

But there are yet another consideration and another 
view of this subject which must not be overlooked in 
this connection. For instance: The criticism would 
seem to imply that throughout all the past ages the Great 
School has made no effort to give its knowledge to the 
world. Nothing could be more unjust nor further from 
the truth. A brief reference to the chapter on “The 
Lineal Key” will disclose the fact that the chief burden 
of all its past endeavors has been to find some plan or 
develop some method whereby to accomplish that impor¬ 
tant end. There has never been a time when it has not 
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been inspired by that hope and desire and purpose. 
Again and again throughout the past it has planned and 
labored to convey to the world in definite and crystallized 
form such of its knowledge of things spiritual as would 
be of service to mankind in the struggle for evolutionary 
unfoldmcnt. 

If this be true, then why is it that their efforts have 
met with no better success? Why is it that the great 
world still remains in such comparative spiritual dark¬ 
ness? The answer is threefold, and of the most vital 
importance to tliose who would know the truth: 

1. The Great School is not responsil)lc for the great 
evolutionary plan nor the present degree of development 
of the human race. 

2. The School of the Masters, ages upon ages ago, 
demonstrated that Morality is an exact science, and that 
it is at the very foundation of all Constructive Spirit¬ 
uality. Having discovered and demonstrated this fact, 
it became clear to the Wise Men that a great, broad 
foundation of Moral Principle must first be laid for the 
world to stand upon before it would be possible for it to 
receive spiritual knowledge or rightly use it. 

The Great School, therefore, has sought first, to lay 
that broad foundation of Moral Principle and get the 
world to stand upon it. It has sought to impress man¬ 
kind with the scientific nature of Morality, and with its 
relation to Constructive Spirituality. On this basis it 
has sought to educate men to a plane of moral develop¬ 
ment necessary to enable them to receive the higher 
knowledge and rightly use it. In other words, the Great 
School has been endeavoring first, to give to the world 
a definite knowledge of Moral Laws and Moral Prin¬ 
ciples necessary to sustain those who might desire to 
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receive the technical instruction and make the scientific 
demonstration through a personal experience, 

3. But the great world of humanity has not been 
seeking for knowledge of Moral Laws and Moral Prin¬ 
ciples. It has been concerned with other things. It has 
been seeking for knowledge of the phenomena of nature. 
Men who have constituted the great world have de¬ 
manded the kind of knowledge that would enable them 
to gratify their vanities, their ambitions, their greed for 
material things, their sensuality, and their love of leader¬ 
ship and power. But these elements of human character 
do not lie in the realm of Morality. Knowledge of 
Moral Principles, therefore, is not what the world has 
demanded. Men have neither desired nor intended to 
use their knowledge for moral purposes. They have 
sought it for selfish ends. For these reasons they have 
not been satisfied with the kind of knowledge the Masters 
have sought to give to them. They have refused to 
begin at the foundation and build in the evolutionary 
order which nature has provided. 

In other words, Natural Science has offered to the 
world one kind of knowledge. The world has demanded 
another. Those who possess the knowledge have offered 
it to the world under certain definite conditions. The 
world has insisted upon receiving it under other and 
impossible conditions. The Masters have offered their 
knowledge to the world in a certain natural and sequen¬ 
tial order. The world has insisted upon receiving it in 
a -wholly different order. The Great School has offered 
its knowledge to the world from the foundation upward. 
The world has insisted upon receiving it from the top 
downward. The School has offered to teach the world 
how to ^Tive the Life” in such manner that it may 
‘Trove the Law.” The world has demanded that it be 
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shown how to 'Trove the Law” in such manner that it 
shall not be necessary to "Live the Life.” 

Let it be remembered, therefore, that those who would 
charge the Great School with having withheld or con¬ 
cealed from the world at large, knowledge to which 
humanity in general is entitled, know not whereof they 
speak. For their accusing attitude of mind is without 
foundation in fact, and is unworthy of those who profess 
to love the truth. 

The purposes of this chapter have been: 

1. To make clear the fact that there are certain well 
defined limitations within which any writer is necessarily 
bound, and beyond which it is impossible for the author 
of this work to go in presenting his knowledge to the 
world by publication, in a work of this nature. 

2. That those limitations exclude the possibility of 
"demonstrations,” such as many thoughtless critics would 
seem to hold that they are entitled to expect. 

3. To answer a few of the most important questions 
so often asked, as to why the Great School does not 
conduct its work of education along lines insisted upon 
by the uneducated masses, and by those who do not 
understand the nature or the requirements of such a 
work. 

4. To clear the way for an immediate consideration 
of the substance and general outline of the Ethical 
Section of the General Formulary. 

To that end, lest there still may be some who will not 
understand, let it be distinctly remembered that: 

1. The mere reading of this book is not expected to 
convert the reader into a “Master.” 

2. "Mastership” involves an instruction, a study, a 
labor, the living of a life, and an evolutionary unfold- 
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ment which together may require years of personal effort 
and unwavering loyalty to the Cause of Truth. 

3. The most that the author can hope to accomplish 
within the limitations of this volume is to give to the 
world a general Key to the fundamental principles which 
underly the Ethical Section of the Formulary. 

4. Whilst all this must necessarily be expressed in 
much more general terms than it is given to the ''tried, 
tested, and accepted student’’ under a personal instruction, 
nevertheless it is the desire and purpose so to present the 
subject that those who desire may enter at once upon 
the "Living of a Life” in conformity with the Construc¬ 
tive Principle of Nature. It is hoped and believed that 
the subject may be made so clear and simple that those 
who are ready may proceed with perfect safety, along 
the pathway of Independent Spiritual Development, as 
far as may be possible, and at the same time protect them¬ 
selves against the dangers and the possibilities of Psychic 
Subjection. 

In addition to all this, it is hoped that it may be 
possible to convey to the reader a comprehensive general 
outline of the "Technical Work” of Independent Spiritual 
Unfoldment involved in and covered by the second and 
third Sections of the General Formulary. 

6. It is also a part of the specific purpose and desire 
of the author, so to present the subject that when it is 
completed every reader who shall have followed the 
development of the theme will have in mind a perfectly 
clear and accurate understanding of the distinguishing 
differences between Mediumship and Mastership, as well 
as of the processes underlying their development. 

7. And finally, it is hoped that when the work is 
finished it will impress upon every reader, in such manner 
as to inspire him to immediate action, the paramount fact 
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it; is to his own best interest, his own greatest good 
his own largest possibility of happiness, both now 
in the future of this life, both here and in the life to 
to enter at once upon the noble and ennobling task 
Living a Life” in conformity with Nature's Con- 
i“ti.c:tive Principle, and never thereafter to falter until 
' sixa.ll arrive at the goal of individual Mastership, 
hether that be in this life or in the great hereafter. 



chapter 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It will be remembered that the data of the universe 
naturally divide themselves into four distinct classes in 
their relation to man as an Individual Intelligence or Soul. 
The first and most important class includes only the 
‘‘Things we Know.” And these are limited to “those 
things which are a conscious part of us, and those with 
which we come into conscious personal contact in 
nature.” 

In short, the things we “know” are the things of 
which we are personally “conscious.” This means that 
knowledge depends upon Consciousness. In other words, 
consciousness is the foundation and essential support of 
all knowledge. Without consciousness there can be no 
such thing as knowledge. 

This would all seem to be so very simple as to be self- 
evident and beyond all possible question. For this very 
reason alone its importance is all the more likely to be 
overlooked or ignored. The truths which are so simple 
and so apparent upon their face that we class them as 
axioms, are those whose value and vital nature would 
seem to make the slightest impression upon us, and are 
the most difficult to express clearly. 

For this reason, if we are to understand the full mean¬ 
ing, importance and application of the Ethical Section 
of the General Formulary upon the definite consideration 

2U 
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of which we are now just cntcrin|::C» it is necessary that 
we make our start at the beginning of the subject and 
proceed step by step with its unfoldment and analysis in 
such manner as to omit nothing and at the same time 
give to each item, or element, its legitimate scientific 
value. 

The relation of Consciousness to Independent Spiritual 
Development and Mastership is tlie very first problem 
that confronts the regularly tried, tested and accepted 
student. It is a problem that cannot be solved in an off¬ 
hand manner. On the contrary, it demands the most 
careful and thoughtful consideration. 

It is an established and accepted rule or principle of 
Ethics that knowledge is an essential element and factor 
at the foundation of Moral Accountaliility and Personal 
Responsibility. That is to say, there can be no such 
thing as Moral Accountability or Personal Responsibility 
without knowledge. Under the Great I^aw of Spiritual 
Unfoldment, men and women are morally accountable 
and personally responsible for their acts and conduct, to 
the full limit of their individual knowledge, other things 
being equal. But the law docs not bind them nor hold 
them morally accountable nor personally responsible 
beyond that limit. Therefore, the Moral Accountability 
and Personal Responsibility of an individual, at any given 
time, depend upon the amount of knowledge he possesses, 
other considerations being equal. From this it follows 
that the less the amount of knowledge an individual 
possesses, the less are his Moral Accountability and Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility under the great law of Spiritual 
Unfoldment, As a natural corollary, the greater the 
amount of his knowledge, the larger his Moral Account¬ 
ability and the greater his Personal Responsibility. The 
degree of his knowledge measures the degree of his 
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Moral Accountability and Personal Responsibility, other 
things being equal. 

For illustration: A child, too young to understand 
or appreciate the meaning of its act, takes and appro¬ 
priates to itself that which belongs to another. It does 
not commit a crime thereby, nor does it in any manner 
or degree violate the principle of Moral Accountability or 
Personal Responsilnlity, A man of mature intelligence, 
in full possession of all his faculties, capacities and 
powers, does the same thing. He thereby commits the 
crime of theft. He violates the law of Moral Account¬ 
ability and Personal Responsibility. Why? Because he 
knoivs better. He has the necessary knowledge. The 
one is bound by the law. The other is not. The one is 
bound because of his knowledge. The other is exempt 
because of its lack of knowledge. Other things being 
equal, knowledge alone determines the existence, as well 
as the degree, of Moral Accountability and Personal 
Responsibility. 

But knowledge depends upon Consciousness. In other 
words, consciousness is the foundation and support of 
all knowledge. 

It follows, therefore, that Moral Accountability and 
Personal Responsibility, in their final analysis, also 
depend upon Consciousness; and that the degree of Con¬ 
sciousness determines the extent to which the Individual 
Intelligence or Soul is morally accountable and personally 
responsible at any given time, other things being equal. 

It now becomes apparent how vitally important it is 
for the student to know as much as possible about 
Consciousness. 

Let us see: Consciousness is at the foundation of 
Knowledge. Knowledge is an essential factor at the 
very foundation of Moral Accountability. Moral Ac- 
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countability is at the foundation of (^)t^struc^ive Spirit¬ 
uality. Hut Constructive S]>irittiality is alsf) at the 
foundation of Spiritual Independetice and Mastership. 

Ergo: C,'onsci(nisness, in its final analysis, is the sub¬ 
stantial basis of Spiritual Independence and Masterslni), 
All tins has been saitl for the express ptu;|)ose of 
bringing out in bold relief the pnrhHUul importance of 
Consciousness in the process of Independent Spiritual 
Unfoldinent, and of making it clear to the reader that 
a study of Consciousness is the natural starting point for 
every student who enters upon the ]Kitluvav which leads 
to the goal of Mastership. It is also said hu* tlie |)urpose 
of fixing the attcaUion upon the subject, which must 
therefore command otir first consideralicm. 

Whilst individual Consciousness is, |K*rha|)S, as ju'o 
fonnd a mystery as there is in all the universe, it is, 
nevertheless, the essential foundation of all our individual 
efforts and all onr individual progress. 

To fathom the depths of Consciousness an<l umlerstand 
all that it is, all that it means, all that it involves, and all 
its possibilities, it is believed by the (uaxit Masttu's, 
would be. to know all there is to 1)e knt>wn in all tlu* 
universe. By some it is even believed tlial this wouUl 
be to know the Great Universal Intelligence, and all that 
this implies. Whether or not this be true, lnuvever, is 
not within the purpose of tins work to det(‘rmine. 

So far as known by the Great School, the ])ossihiIitics 
of individual Consciousness have tiever yet been <leter- 
mined, and its limitations have never yet l)een ix'ached. 
It is, therefore, manifestly not the intention nor the |)ur- 
pose, nor within the possibilities of this work to exhaust 
the subject. To suggest such a thing wouhl l)e to convict 
the writer of cither gross ignorance or wilful dislnwiesty. 
It may not even be possible so to define Consciousness 
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as to bring it within the clear comprehension of the 
reader. But this does not mean that the subject is wholly 
and entirely beyond our grasp. For it is indeed possible 
for us to study some of its phases, its functions, its 
processes, and its modes of action. It may be possible 
even to determine some of the laws and principles which 
govern its evolutionary unfoldment. 

We know by absolute personal experience that Con¬ 
sciousness is as truly subject to the law of evolution as 
is the Individual Intelligence or Soul of man. It is for¬ 
ever in a state or condition of unfoldment, expansion 
and natural growth. The infant at birth is conscious of 
but little outside of beyond the demands of its physical 
body for food and comfort. Its growth from infancy to 
maturity represents a corresponding growth and unfold¬ 
ment of its Consciousness. 

In fact, the whole problem of individual life is, pri¬ 
marily, and essentially, the problem of Individual Con¬ 
sciousness. The two cannot be separated, whatever the 
scientific relation or unity of their nature may be. The 
great problem of Spiritual Unfoldment is also but a 
problem of the unfoldment of the individual Conscious¬ 
ness. The process of Spiritual Development, as will 
become apparent further along, is but the process of 
enlarging the scope and expanding the limitations of the 
individual Consciousness. 

Now let us endeavor to formulate, if possible, a 
definition of the term that will enable us to realize 
a closer acquaintance with the thing, in essence, that we 
name Consciousness.” It is, in truth, vitally necessary 
for us to give to the word a definite meaning, in order 
that we may be able to talk of it intelligently and study 
its essential constitution and function scientifically. 

The term has been variously defined by the best recog- 
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nized authorities on lcxicolog}% and as a result it has 
been given a number of different meanings and differing 
shades of meaning. Underlying all these, however, are 
certain fundamental elements or ideas which relate these 
various definitions to each other so intimately as to 
convey to the student a somewhat consistent general 
notion or impression that it really has a definite and 
specific meaning, if it only could he reduced to an exact 
crystallized formulation. If such a definition can be 
formulated and the meaning of Consciousness tlius can 
be brought to a fixed and certain basis, the cause of 
science will l)e advanced very materially, luir then it 
will be possible to speak and write of the subject in such 
manner as to convey exact information. Just how vitally 
important this is, never can be a|)preciated fully l)y the 
student until he arrives at the “I'echnical Work” of the 
Second Section of the Ceneral J'ormulary for Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Unfoldment. 

In an effort to formulate such a definition it will help 
us if we can get fixed in mind a clear understanding of 
the essential function of Consciousness, what it does, 
and what office it performs in the economy of Individual 
Intelligence, and as an essential factor of the Individual 
Soul. 

For this purpose, let us approach it, first, along the 
line of the physical senses. This is the field of its 
operation with which mankind in general is tiiost 
familiar. Let us analyze, as far as we may, the process 
involved in the experience we call *‘sound,^' and observe 
where it leads us. The process, as far as wc are able 
to follow it, is as follows: 

The physical atmosphere is set in vibratory motion 
at a sufficient number of vibrations per second, and of 
sufficient force, to make an impression upon the physical 
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organ of hearing. These vibrations travel in radiating 
circles from the point of their inception until they strike 
upon the outer ear of the individual. There they are 
gathered and thence communicated to the tympanic 
membrane which they set in synchronous vibratory 
motion. This, in turn, carries the vibrations through the 
chain of bones of the inner ear, which are so delicately 
adjusted and perfectly arranged that the inner one of the 
chain impinges upon the fluid in which filaments of the 
outer end of the Auditory Nerve float. Thus the outer 
end of the auditory nerve is set vibrating at the same 
rate. The vibrations travel thence along the entire length 
of the auditory nerve to a point at the inner extremity of 
that nerve, somewhere within the brain center. Now, 
just what occurs when the vibrations reach the inner 
end of the auditory nerve is not known. But it is known 
that whatever the thing is that there and then occurs, it 
makes an impression on the Consciousness (sometimes 
called by the Great Masters ^'the Sensorium of the 
Souh’), and this impression is recognized by the Intelli¬ 
gent Soul as "'sound.'' 

The rate of such vibrations—^which means the number 
of vibrations per second—determines the pitch of the 
sound; that is, whether it is high or low. 

The distance covered by the oscillations of the vibrating 
body or substance determines whether the sound is loud 
or soft. The greater the distance covered by the oscilla¬ 
tions, the louder the sound, and conversely. 

The process we call "sight" may be analyzed in the 
same way. Vibrations at a certain rate sufficiently high 
to produce an impression, penetrate the eye. They strike 
upon the filaments of the Optic Nerve spread out over 
the inner back surface of the eye-ball. These are set 
vibrating at a synchronous rate, and these vibrations are 
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carried along the optic nerve to its inner extremity, 
where the same unknown thing occurs which makes an 
impression on the Consciousness (or Sensorium of the 
Soul), which impression is recognized by the Intelligent 
Soul as ''sight/' 

The rate of vibration, in this instance, determines the 
"color" of the object thus seen, etc. 

Similar processes convey vibrations of touch, taste 
and smell to the inner extremities of the special nerves 
which convey them. 

At the inner extremities of these special nerves that 
same "unknown thing" occurs; and in one case the 
"impression" translates itself to the‘Soul as "touch," in 
another as "taste," and in the third as "smell." 

The vibratory rating determines whether the touch 
is enjoyable or painful, whether the taste is sweet or 
sour or bitter, and whether the smell is pleasant or 
displeasing. 

Physical science will yet demonstrate the truth of this 
statement. 

It has been stated that when the vibrations along any 
of these special nerves reach the inner extremity of the 
same within the brain center, some "unknown thing” 
occurs. Perhaps a further elucidation of this point may 
help—in an intellectual sense, at least—to make clear to 
the reader or the student just what phase of the process 
is "unknown." 

The vibrations, in all these cases, are vibrations of 
physical material. For instance: Strike any key of 
a piano. You thereby set a certain string, or set of 
strings, to vibrating. These strings are all composed of 
physical matter. They communicate their vibrations to 
the atmosphere. The atmosphere is also physical. It 
communicates its vibrations to the nerve of hearing. 
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This also is physical. The vibrations travel the entire 
length of the nerve until they arrive at its inner 
extremity within the brain. The brain also is material. 

Up to this point, therefore, in the process, we have 
been following only physical vibrations, or more accu¬ 
rately speaking, vibrations of physical matter only. 

But before these vibrations can be recognized by the 
intelligent Soul as ^'sensation”—^whether of sight, hear¬ 
ing, taste, touch or smell—^the purely physical process 
which has carried them to the brain, must either set in 
motion, or,be transmuted into, a psychic process. 

For Consciousness is an attribute of the Intelligent 
Soul. It is the Sohl that is affected by ^^sensation’"—in 
its final analysis. It is the Intelligent Soul that is wait¬ 
ing to be impressed by all these vibrations, when they 
shall reach the inner nerve extremity, or brain center. 

Now, the ''thing” that is "unknown” in this process 
is just how physical vibrations, when they reach the 
brain center, are transmuted into psychic experiences 
which we call "sight, hearing, taste, touch and smell.” 
We know that "something” does occur, for we receive 
the sensation and have the experience. We know that 
up to a certain point the process is physical, and that 
beyond that point it becomes psychical. But just what 
occurs at the time and place when and where a physical 
vibration becomes, or produces, a conscious experience 
of the Soul—the wisest of the Great Masters do not 
assume to know. They only know that the faculty or 
capacity of the Soul which w-e name "Consciousness” 
receives "impressions” from these physical vibrations, 
and that these "impressions” being recognized by the 
Intelligence or Soul, constitute what we call "expe¬ 
riences.” Every "experience” of this nature constitutes 
an item of "knowledge.” And the sum total of all these 
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“experiences’’ which come to ns from the plane of 
physical nature through the channels of the physical 
senses, constitutes our stock of knowledge concerning 
the physical universe. 

There is a very definite reason why the Great Masters 
do not know just what occurs at that point in the 
process where the physical ends and the psychical begins. 
And while this may not be very satisfactory to the man 
who insists upon knowing what that “unknown thing” 
is, nevertheless, it is often of very great importance to 
the scientist to know why he does not know a given item 
in an intricate process. To know why we do not know 
a thing we desire to know, is the nex-t thing to knowing 
the thing itself. And so, in this particular instance, it is 
an item of important knowledge to know why we do not 
know the thing we w^ant to know. For it may help us 
to know a number of other things which are likely to 
prove of even greater immediate value and importance 
to us in connection with the particular thing we are now 
trying to accomplish. 

The reason why the Great School and the Great 
Masters do not know the exact nature of that “unknown 
thing” to which we have referred, is to be found in the 
fact that the individual Soul is not a visible entity, upon 
any of the planes of life from the physical to the highest 
and most refined spiritual plane of which w^e have any 
definite knowledge. 

In this connection, let it be borne in mind that when¬ 
ever and wherever the term “Soul” is employed in this 
work, it has reference to the highest element of indi¬ 
vidual being—^the Ego, the Individual Intelligence, the 
essential Self—^which is back of all the phenomena by 
means of which it expresses and manifests itself on any 
or all of the planes of life, spiritual as well as physical. 
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This is important for the reason that many of those 
who write upon psychological subjects employ the tenn 
'^Spirit'’ to designate that which is meant here by “Soul/’ 
It is their perfect right to do so, and that right is fully 
respected. There should be no room for controversy in 
a matter of this nature, however, so long as a writer 
defines his terms clearly and then adheres strictly to his 
own definitions. Volumes of argument, perhaps, have 
been written by disputants to prove that one or the other 
of these two terms is correct and the other incorrect, and 
it has all seemed a great waste of intelligent energy, so 
far as the results would seem to indicate; for there are 
still differing opinions among writers as to which term is 
correct. It would be entirely legitimate for a writer to 
employ any other term that appealed to his individual 
fancy, provided he so define it at the outset that his 
readers may understand the exact meaning he attaches 
to the term selected. 

It has just been stated that the “Soul” of man is not 
a visible entity upon any of the planes of life so far as 
known. This is a very definite statement. It is under¬ 
stood in advance that it will be disputed. It is made, 
however, notwithstanding the fact that there are those 
who claim to have seen the “Soul” and to have demon¬ 
strated that it is “the shape of an egg.” It is also made 
in the face of the fact that there is in existence a book 
that contains many cuts and illustrations which are 
alleged to represent the form, color, and other character¬ 
istics, as well as the general appearance of the individual 
“Soul” of man as it manifests itself to the author of that 
book. The writer has seen the same thing, however, 
many times, and therefore knows that there are in nature 
realities of which those cuts and illustrations referred to 
are in some respects true. But they are not “Souls.” 
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They are but manifestations of the Soul, or Essential 
Entity which is back of or within them. In other words, 
they are but visible phenomena produced by the active 
''Soul/' or Intelligent Entity, and not the Soul itself. 

The Soul, or Essential Entity of man, manifests itself 
upon the physical plane through and by means of its 
physical instrument, the physical body. In other words, 
scientifically speaking, the physical body is simply the 
physical phenomenon of the Soul, and not the Soul itself. 
For this reason, when we look into the eyes of a friend 
we do not sec bis Soul. We see only the physical body 
through the windows of which he is looking out at us. 
He closes one of these windows, and we say ‘iie” is 
winking “his eye” at us. We say truly, for the real 
being, the Soul that does the winking, is l)ack of the 
thing he winks. Has the reader not, more than once, 
looked into the eyes of a friend, or stranger, or loved 
one, and said to himself something like this: “What is 
the thing that sits jhist back of those eyes loolving out at 
me? It is intelligent. It knows things. It thiiiks. It 
calls itself for it says see you.“ Ihit it doesn’t 
really see ME. It sees only my body. It can no more 
see what is back of my physical eyes than I can see what 
is back of its." 

And then has he not turned the subject of inquiry upon 
himself, and found himself just as profoundly puzzled 
in his efforts to analyze and understand himself? Has 
he not at some time said to himself: “What is the 
thing I call What is this that sits back here 

within this physical body I call “mine," and looks out at 
other things that call themselves ''K? “What is it that 
sits here quietly contemplating these other things that 
seem to be no greater mystery to me than 7" am to 
myself?" And hasn't he turned his attention to other 
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things with a sensation akin to hopelessness, at the 
thought that one is not only unable to see the essential 
reality back of those other eyes, but that he is just as 
far from being able to see his own essential “Self ? 

You can see your physical body, and you say of it 
“It is MINE/’ You know it belongs to you, for a time 
at least, but you know also that it is not YOU. You 
know that some day the body will cease to respond to 
your commands. It will become useless to you as a 
means of expressing yourself. Then you will throw it 
away, or just creep out of it and let others who call 
themselves bury it, or burn it, while YOU will go 
on about your business in another world of conditions. 

Now let us approach the subject of Consciousness 
along another line. Let us determine, if it is possible 
for us to come any closer to the thing in essence, or 
uncover it yet more completely to our own view. 

The Spiritual World—whilst almost inconceivably 
finer in particle and higher in vibratory activity than the 
physical—is, nevertheless, a material world. This we 
know as surely and with as much scientific certainty as 
we know that the physical world is a material world. 

The Spiritual Body of man is a material organism. 
Its sense channels are material channels. The organs of 
Spiritual sense—though almost immeasurably finer than 
the organs of physical sense, and of correspondingly 
higher vibratory activity—are, nevertheless, material 
organs. That is to say, they are composed of material 
substance. 

When this is known and appreciated as a fact of 
science, it is possible to understand that the process by 
which the Soul receives impressions from the Spiritual 
world, through the action of its spiritual senses, is so 
closely analogous to that by which it receives impres- 
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sions from the physical world through the })hysical senses, 
as virtually to be identical. Both are vibratory processes. 
Both convey vibrations, from their own particular world 
of material, to the individual Consciousness. And in the 
Spiritual world, as in the physical, the ])rocess can be 
followed with reasonable scientific certainty, to the point 
where that '‘unknown thing” occurs which converts it 
into a conscious psychic experience. 

But the Soul itself—as the term is employed in this 
work—is seemingly as far ])cyond the limits of objective 
spiritual sight as it is beyond the limitations of physical 
vision. In the Spiritual world the Soul manifests itself 
through its spiritual instrument, the s|)iritual body—as it 
does in the physical world through its ])hysical body. 
But the spiritually cml)odied Soul is just as conscious 
that it is something else than, and different from, its 
spiritual body, as it is conscious that it is different from 
its physical body. In both conditions it recognizes that 
its body is only a mere material instrument, or phcnonie- 
non, through which it may manifest itself upon that 
particular plane of materiality to which its body belongs. 

So far as the Great Masters have been able to follow 
the Individual Soul in its evolutionary development, 
there never comes a time nor a point in its unfoldment 
when it entirely ceases to employ material sul)stance 
through which to manifest itself. What the ultimate of 
its evolutionary unfoldment and possibilities may be, of 
course, "doth not yet appear.” But, so far as we have 
definite knowledge on the subject, the Soul is never 
without a material body of some kind. So far as yet 
known, it does not evolve to a state or condition wherein 
it is able to manifest itself without a material medium of 
manifestation. In other words, so far as science yet 
knows, there never comes a time in the evolution of an 
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individual Soul when it stands uncovered and entirely 
independent of all material substance. 

It must now be apparent to the reader that the reason 
why the Great Masters do not know just what the 
‘'thing’’ is that occurs to transmit a material vibration 
to—or transmute it into—a psychic experience, is that 
they cannot follow the process far enough to determine 
with scientific certainty. They cannot see the Soul, 
nor otherwise sense it, except through its material 
phenomena. 

But, notwithstanding its elusiveness, and all these 
difficulties added, we know that the Intelligent Soul of 
man is Conscious. We know that it is capable of receiv¬ 
ing impressions. We know that these impressions result 
in what we call “experiences.” We know that these 
“experiences” constitute our definite personal “knowl¬ 
edge.” We also know that the impressions we receive, 
come to us through both our physical senses and our 
spiritual senses. We know that they result in what we 
designate as “physical experiences” and “spiritual expe¬ 
riences.” We know that this is the reason our knowledge 
divides itself into the two departments which we call 
“physical knowledge” and “spiritual knowledge”—more 
commonly designated as “physical science” and “Spirit¬ 
ual Science.” 

On the basis of this knowledge, and for the purpose 
of enabling us to study the subject more intimately, we 
have given names to certain of the attributes of the 
Soul, so that we may be able to identify them and talk 
of them intelligently and without being misunderstood. 

One of these attributes of the Soul we name “Con¬ 
sciousness.” But this is merely a name. What this 
name may convey to the reader will depend entirely upon 
his own understanding of its meaning, and not upon 
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what the writer or the School may intend it to convey. 
Therefore, if the reader would know what the Great 
School knows about Consciousness, he must know first 
the exact sense in which the term is employed by the 
School. 

For this purpose the following analysis may be of 
special value. The attributes of the Soul, on their func¬ 
tional basis, divide themselves naturally into two distinct 
classes, as follows: 

I. Those attributes whose offices or functions are 
receptive in their essential nature, as they affect the 
Individual Intelligence or Soul. These appear to be 
dependent for their operation upon” natural laws and 
conditions over which the Soul does not necessarily 
exercise individual control. An illustration may be found 
in the sense we call ^Teeling.’’ This is an inherent and 
necessary attribute of the Soul. It is receptive in its 
essential nature, from the standpoint of the individual, 
and operates in response to the law of its inherent con¬ 
stitution. It is not under the control of the average 
Individual Intelligence. It is there, and it operates with¬ 
out depending upon us to set the process in motion. In 
other words, it involves a process wffiich, generally speak¬ 
ing, is set in motion by outside nature and not by the 
individual. 

Another illustration might be found in the attribute we 
call ‘'memory.'’ This is an attribute of the Soul by 
means of which the Individual Intelligence retains a 
knowledge of its past experiences. It is also receptive 
in its essential nature, and operates in response to the 
law of its own being. It is not necessarily under the 
control of the Individual Intelligence. It is there, and 
it operates in most individuals regardless of the indi¬ 
vidual will or wish. 
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2. Those attributes whose offices or functions are 
positive, active and aggressive in their essential nature, 
and in their relation to the Individual Intelligence or 
Soul. These are under the control of the Individual 
Intelligence, and they operate because the individual 
takes the initiative and sets them in motion. An illus¬ 
tration of this class is that which we call '‘reason.” The 
Soul cannot reason while in a state of absolute negation, 
or passivity. This is because the process is one which, 
in its essential nature, is active and positive. It involves 
a process which depends upon the Individual Intelligence, 
or Ego, to set it in motion and keep it going. In other 
words, it is not a process which runs itself automatically 
and without an effort of the individual. It depends upon 
the action of the Intelligent Soul for its initiative, and in 
its very nature must be at all times under the control of 
the individual; otherwise it would not be “Reason.” 

The attributes of the Soul which fall under the 
first class above mentioned—^iDecause of their negative, 
passive, or receptive nature, and because they arc not 
by virtue of any inherent necessity under the control of 
the Individual Intelligence, or Soul—we designate as 
“faculties” or “capacities.” 

Those which fall under the second class—because they 
are active and positive in their essential nature, and must 
be set in motion and controlled by the Individual Intelli¬ 
gence, or Soul—we designate as “powers.” 

“Consciousness” falls under the first class. Its office 
is to receive impressions. And it is receiving them all 
the time, whether we will or not. It does not consult us 
as to its initiative. It simply receives whatever impres¬ 
sions come to it through any and all of the channels of 
sense, and upon all the planes of individual 1 )cing. It is, 
in truth, the “Receiver General” of the Soul. It is that 
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faculty or capacity of the Soul which makes us aware 
of the existence of things. It might truly be said to be 
the “'Faculty of Awareness.” It is also that faculty 
upon which the Soul depends for its wakefulness, or 
''Attention.” 

Those who have presented the quaint suggestion that 
the Soul, Ego, or Essential Entity is egg-shaped, have at 
the same time suggested a figure which may serve as an 
apt illustration by which to bring certain phases of Con¬ 
sciousness more clearly into view. 

For instance: Suppose we use an egg as a figure, 
or imaginary working model of the conscious Soul of 
man. But in order to make it serve our purpose we shall 
have to imagine that its membranous covering has not 
yet hardened into a shell. In other words, we will take 
an egg before it has developed its shell. If the reader 
has ever seen such an egg, he will recall the fact that 
instead of a shell it has a delicate membranous covering 
which is very flexible and exceedingly responsive to 
every touch or impact upon its surface from without. 

Now let us, in our imagination, locate this soft-shelled 
egg in the brain, at the point where that “unknown 
thing” occurs. Let us, w^hile our imaginations are in 
good working order, locate it in such manner that the 
inner extremity or terminus of each and every one of the 
special nerves of sense rests somewhere upon the outer 
surface of the membranous egg-covering. Now we have 
the egg so located that the inner extremity of the 
optic nerve, the inner extremity of the auditory nerve, 
and the inner extremities of all the other nerves 
of sense rest upon the outer surface of the soft, flexible, 
membranous covering. Having accomplished this, it is 
now a simple matter to understand that vibrations travel¬ 
ing along any of these special nerves, when they reach 
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the inner extremity of the nerve, will produce an impact, 
or impression, upon the membranous covering at the 
particular point where the inner end of the nerve rests 
upon its outer surface. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that sound waves strike upon the outer ear, thence are 
communicated to the inner ear, and thence to the audi¬ 
tory nerve, and that these vibrations finally reach the 
inner extremity of that nerve where it rests upon the 
outer surface of the egg covering. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that these would make their impression upon the 
membranous covering, and this, being flexible, would 
disturb the entire contents of the egg within its covering. 

Now, in this imaginary figure, let us assume that the 
contents of the egg represent the Individual Intelligence, 
or Soul, and the membranous covering represents Con¬ 
sciousness. Under these conditions we can easily imagine 
the following: Vibrations of sight, or sound, taste, 
touch or smell, travel along their special sense nerve to 
the point where its inner extremity rests upon the outer 
surface of this '^soft-shelled Consciousness.” The impact, 
or impression, thus made upon Consciousness, is felt by 
the Individual Intelligence, or Soul, within and there¬ 
after constitutes an "experience” of the Soul. In this 
case, what is the office or function of this "soft-shelled 
Consciousness?” It is merely to receive impressions, or 
impacts, for the Intelligent Soul, off the ends of the 
various nerves of sense, communicated to it from the 
great world of nature that lies without. In short, its 
office is to receive impressions, or impacts. The Soul 
within gets the benefit of these in the form of so many 
definite "experiences,” which it retains, and which con¬ 
stitute its store of exact "knowledge.” 

The figure might be carried out in such manner as to 
illustrate all the various attributes of the Soul, and show 
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their nstural division into Faculties (^or Capacities}, 
and “Powers;’'* 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that this is 
but an imaginary figure, pure and simple. Its only pur¬ 
pose is to give to the reader a reason why this School 
classes Consciousness as a faculty, or capacity, instead of 
a power; and why we conceive its office to be that of 
a “Receiver^’ for the intelligent Soul. The writer is well 
acquainted with the fact that psychologists do not always 
make a distinction between “Faculties’" and “Powers."’ 
But it ntust be clear to everyone whose attention is called 
to it, that there is a perfectly natural and inherent dis¬ 
tinction between the “receiving” attributes and the 
“giving” attributes of the Soul. It is also well under¬ 
stood that the “authorities” generally do not distinguish 
between Consciousness and the Soul itself. In fact, 
these are often treated as identical, and the student is left 
to infer that they are one and the same thing. It is the 
perfect right of psychologists to take this view of the 
subject, and there is not the least desire to interfere 
with their perfect freedom in the exercise of that right. 
There is no room for controversy between their school 
and this, for here again it is but a mere question of 
“definition.” It is hoped the writers and authorities of 
that school will take the same broad and liberal view of 
the subject and grant to us the right to define our own 
terms in such manner as to us may seem necesary to 
convey our own intelligent conceptions of this most diffi¬ 
cult of all scientific subjects. In order to do this, it is 
necessary for us to differentiate between “Faculties” (or 
Capacities) and ^ Powers,” and between Consciousness 
and the Sou! itself. 

For its own specific purposes, therefore,—and not 
because of any desire to find fault with others—^this 
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School defines ''Consciousness'’ as "The fundamental 
Receiving Attribute of the Intelligent Soul." In this 
view it is not the Soul itself, but an attribute of the Soul. 
It falls under the first class hereinbefore mentioned, and 
its distinctive office, or function, is to receive impressions 
for the Soul, through the channels of sense, from as 
much of the universe of nature as those channels can be 
made to respond to. 

Some of the Great Masters have defined Conscious¬ 
ness as "The Sensorium of the Soul." In a mechanical 
sense it is not a bad definition. It makes clear the con¬ 
ception that it is a "Receiver." And this is the specific 
reason why it is classed here as a Faculty, or Capacity, 
and not as a Power of the Soul. It is, indeed, so funda¬ 
mental in its nature that it constitutes the background 
for all other faculties and capacities of the Soul. 

Consciousness is so essential in its nature that it is 
intimately concerned in every experience of the Soul, 
and constitutes a perfect register of the Sours individual 
status or condition at any given time. So inseparably 
connected and intimately associated are they that the 
growth of the Soul involves a necessary and correlative 
increase in the capacity of the Consciousness to receive 
impressions. The evolutionary development of the Soul 
involves a corresponding unfoldmcnt of Consciousness. 
And conversely, the extension of Consciousness neces¬ 
sarily involves Soul Development. 

The entire problem of Evolutionary Development and 
Spiritual Unfoldment, in one sense, is but the problem of 
how to extend the Individual Consciousness and thus 
enlarge the field of its operations. 

If we might be pennitted to coin a word by which to 
express a slightly different phase of this, the most won¬ 
derful of all our faculties. Consciousness is the ‘‘Percep- 
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torium” of the Soul. That is, Consciousness is the 
faculty by which the Soul perceives. Perception is but 
an intellectual phase of Consciousness. 

It is not the intention to dogmatize upon this subject. 
For it is admitted that there is, perhaps, no greater 
mystery in all the Universe than the Individual Con¬ 
sciousness. It is also admitted that all the processes of the 
Soul of which we have exact and definite knowledge, are 
conscious processes. It is not possible even to think of 
an Intelligent Soul without Consciousness; for Intelli¬ 
gence necessarily involves Consciousness. It is there¬ 
fore impossible to consider the Intelligent Soul without 
at the same time considering Consciousness which is one 
of its essential and fundamental attributes; for any con¬ 
sideration of the Soul as an entirety necessarily involves 
a consideration of all its attributes. 

Indeed, so fundamentally and essentially is Conscious¬ 
ness a factor in all we know or can conceive of concern¬ 
ing the Soul, that if it were asserted as a fact that the 
individualized Intelligent Soul is but a ''Unit of Con¬ 
sciousness,” it would be impossible, from our present 
available data, to disprove the assertion. 

But solely for the purpose of enabling us to give a 
simple and comprehensible exposition of such phases of 
the Soul as are directly involved in the process of Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Unfoldment, we have assumed the right 
to consider Consciousness as an attribute of the Soul, and 
not as the Soul itself. 

On this understanding, the reader is asked to follow 
the subject through to its conclusion, and suspend final 
judgment until after all the evidence is in. 



chapter XIV. 


WILL. 

Consciousness has been defined as “The fundamental 
Receiving Attribute of the Intelligent Soul/' This makes 
it clear that man is at least a “Receiver/' 

But in order that he may fulfill his destiny as an indi¬ 
vidualized intelligent entity upon whom rests the enor¬ 
mous burden of Personal Responsibility and Moral 
Accountability, he must of necessity be something more 
than a mere “Receiver.” 

By the great Law of Compensation which is funda¬ 
mental in nature,—and which will be elucidated in 
another chapter—a man, as an individualized Intelligent 
Soul, must preserve the perfect balance of his account 
with nature. But to discharge this fundamental obliga¬ 
tion it follows that he must be a “Giver” as well as a 
“Receiver.” This, in turn, necessarily implies that he 
shall possess an attribute of the Soul specifically designed 
for that particular purpose. That is to say, if he is to be 
bound by the Law of Personal Responsibility to balance 
his account with nature (which includes his fellow man), 
he must possess a “Giving” Attribute, by means of which 
he shall be able to return to nature and his fellow man 
an equivalent for all he receives through his “Receiving” 
Attribute. 

And in the very nature of things this Giving Attribute 
must be the antithesis of his Receiving Attribute. This 
means that: 
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so long as it is free from the subjective influence of hyp¬ 
notic or mediumistic control. In its normal condition it 
is in every sense both active and positive, and should be 
independent from all subjection. 

It is fundamental in that it is the one power of the 
Soul upon which all other powers depend. For illustra¬ 
tion: We call “Reason"’ a power—and so it is. But at 
the same time it depends upon the Will of the individual 
to set it in motion. In other words, we reason because 
we Will to do so, and not because we cannot do 
otherwise. 

Under the active impulse of the Will we set all the 
voluntary machinery of our being in motion. We thereby 
at once and of necessity become centers of dynamic 
energy and active force. But force, radiating from a 
center, is a movement outward. The very essence of 
such a process is an impulse or a movement which pro¬ 
ceeds from the center outward. But that which proceeds 
outward from the Individual Intelligence, or Soul, as a 
center, is the antithesis of “Receiving.” It is the process 
of “Giving.” This process being the result of the active 
Will, the Will, therefore, is a “Giver.” 

In the Power of the individual Will, therefore, we 
have the one single attribute of the Soul which represents 
the complete antithesis of Consciousness, from a func¬ 
tional standpoint. 

Consciousness is passive; Will is active. 

Consciousness is negative; Will is positive. 

Consciousness is impressed; Will impresses. 

Consciousness is acted upon; Will acts. 

Consciousness receives impressions; Will gives im¬ 
pressions. 

Consciousness is a Faculty (or Capacity) ; Will is a 
Power. 
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These two fundamental attributes of the Soul arc the 
concomitant factors at the foundation of intelligent 
individual existence. They arc the s{)ecial implements 
which nature, or the Great Universal Intelligence, has 
put into the possession of the Intelligent Soul. They 
constitute the '‘Working Tools'* witli which every in¬ 
dividualized Intelligent Entity must “work out its own 
salvation.’* These are the working tools with which each 
of us must build “The Temple of Human Character.** 



CHAPTER XV. 


DESIRE AND CHOICE. 

At this point another problem of profound interest 
and importance presents itself and demands our consid¬ 
eration before we proceed to the absorbing task of 
becoming skilled artisans and expert wielders of our 
working tools. For this is the task of every apprentice, 
and until this preliminary schooling is completed he can 
never become a proficient ^'Temple Builder.’’ Just how 
important it is that he become proficient in both the 
science and the art of building, before he assumes the 
obligations and responsibilities of a “Master Builder,” 
may be suggested by the fact that his very first contract 
is for the building of his own Temple—^the Temple of 
Character—wherein he must abide forever. 

Before entering upon that important labor, however, 
the problem of “Desire” presents itself for intelligent 
solution. What is Desire? What function, if any, does 
it perform in the economy of the individual Soul ? What 
relation, if any, does it sustain to the individual Will ? 

There are those among our modern psychologists who 
profess to believe that Will is an automatic instrument 
of Desire. Such a conclusion is of the most vital and 
far-reaching importance; for if such an assumption could 
be demonstrated as a literal fact of nature it would carry 
with it the following inevitable results: 

I. It would reduce man from the status of an indi- 
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vidualized, Intelligent Entity to tliat of an automatic 
instrument under the absolute domination and control of 
his inherent desires. 

2. It would destroy completely and irrevocably man's 
acknowledged power of individual C hoice. 

3. It would release man, as an Individual Intcdligence, 
from the fundamental obligation upon which his [Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility and Moral Accountahility rest, and 
would reduce him to a status and condition of ahsfdiile 
irresponsibility; for this is the status of (‘very autcirnalon. 

4. It would not only free liini from the opt*ration of 
the law of Moral Accountability, Init it would at th(‘ same 
time reduce him to the level of tlu‘ animal, whence he 
prides himself he has evolved some time since. 

5. It would destroy the very foundation wpim which 
the principle at the foundation of tlie '‘bha'i^dom of Will’' 
and the power of ^‘IndepcmUmt ( ’hoice” de|)en(ls. 

There may be those who, in tlieir l>liiul folly, would 
be willing thus to shift the l)nrden of Moral Account¬ 
ability and Personal Responsibility upon Nature, or Uni¬ 
versal Intelligence. It is a nu>st convenient method of 
finding an excuse for all our evil propensities and of 
relieving ourselves from res])onsil)ility for all our *\sins” 
of both ^'omission'' and ''commission.” lUit after alb it 
is only an artful delusion and a cunning snare. It is a 
pitiful effort of infantile intelligence to throw the dust 
of sophistry in the searching eyes of Gmscience. It 
must inevitably fail. And when it docs, tlte individual 
who has sought to reach the haven of eternal |)eace in 
such a craft will find himself far from shore and !)is frail 
and punctured bark helplessly drifting toward the 
troubled waters. 

"Desire,” in its broad and generic sense, represents the 
Soubs fundamental search for satisfaction. It is based 
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upon the Soul’s primary and inherent craving for 
realization. 

In its specific and determinate sense. Desire is but a 
mode or phase of Consciousness. 

For illustration: The experience we call physical 
hunger is but a “craving” for something with which to 
satisfy a demand of the Soul for food, nourishment or 
supplies with which to build up and sustain its physical 
body. It is a certain definite phase or mode of Conscious¬ 
ness. It is a conscious sensation, the result of a demand 
of the Soul for satisfaction along a certain specific line. 
When the body has had its needs supplied, and has 
received the food anh nourishment necessary to that end, 
the phase or mode of Consciousness changes from the 
sensation of “hunger” to that of “satiety,” or “satisfac¬ 
tion.” But these tw^o distinct and differing sensations of 
the Soul are but the results of two distinct and differing 
phases or modes of Consciousness. 

The Soul experiences the sense of craving or desire 
in all the departments of individual being. 

For illustration: There is the craving of the Soul for 
physical food. We name it “hunger.” It is a demand 
which can be satisfied only upon the plane of physical 
material. The craving for physical warmth falls within 
the same department of nature. It can be satisfied only 
by a physical process. 

But there are distinct cravings which transcend the 
plane of physical things. One of these is the craving for 
spiritual light, and a sense of the world of spiritual 
nature. This cannot be satisfied by physical processes. 
Its gratification is possible only upon the plane of 
spiritual material. 

Then again, we experience the cravings and desires 
of the Soul for a knowledge of Truth. But Truth is not 
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a material thing. It is nature’s established relationship 
between things. This can be satisfied only by a knowl- 

edge of relationships. 

The cravings of the Soul for ethical adjustment and 
intellectual companionship are demands which transcend 
the planes of materiality. These can be satisfied only 
upon the plane of the Soul itself. The highest craving 
of the Soul is for Individual Completion. Its satisfaction 
demands the highest activity of the Soul which we name 
^'Love.^' Its ethical effect we name “Happiness.’’ 

There are countless desires of the Soul which arise 
solely because of its relation to physical nature. There 
are countless others that are due entirely to its relation 
to spiritual nature. And finally, there are numberless 
desires of the Soul for satisfaction which can come only 
from its relation to other Souls, and from conditions that 
transcend all the realms of materiality; as we know them. 

But these countless different cravings for satisfaction 
which arise from a relation of the Soul to all the depart¬ 
ments of nature, physical, spiritual and psychical, are 
but so many phases or modes of Consciousness. 

Taken together, these furnish to the Intelligent Soul 
the data of experience from which to determine its course 
of action and lines of procedure. These multifarious 
cravings and desires are of so diverse and conflicting a 
nature as to impose upon the Soul the necessity for a 
continuous and never-ending series of individual selec¬ 
tions or choices in its effort for Individual Completion 
and Perfect Happiness. This means that the Soul, in its 
effort to conform to the Constructive Principle of Nature, 
must keep a constant supervision of and dominion over 
the many conflicting desires and cravings which might 
otherwise impel it to action along destructive lines. 
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An illustration may help to disclose this principle more 
clearly: 

The Soul is impelled by two desires which are of 
such a nature that one or the other must be controlled in 
order that the other may be gratified. Let us say, for 
instance, that one is the desire for food and the other a 
desire for spiritual unfoldment. The latter, in some 
instances, necessitates the use of only certain foods and 
those in limited quantities. Under those conditions, if 
the Soul should fully gratify its desire or hunger for 
food, it must deny its desire for spiritual unfoldment. 
On the other hand, if it gratifies its desire for spiritual 
unfoldment it must‘deny itself the satisfaction it might 
otherwise derive from the freedom to eat and drink ad 
libihim. 

This situation of the Soul between two conflicting 
desires demands an intelligent Choice. On the basis of 
its own greatest good, let us say, the Soul elects to con¬ 
trol its appetite for physical food, and thereby satisfy 
its desire for spiritual unfoldment. In this process of 
selection, or choice, the Will is the Power of Initiative 
that sets the machinery of the Soul in action and keeps 
it going until the chosen end has been achieved. 

In this instance, however, the psychologist, of the type 
hereinbefore referred to, would dismiss the entire sub¬ 
ject with the persistent assertion that the individual in 
making his choice was merely compelled by the stronger 
of the two desires, and that after all, the Will was auto¬ 
matically governed by that stronger desire. 

It is only necessary to point out the fact that in this 
instance there were two Desires. The Will acted in the 
line of only one of these. In other words, there was at 
least one of these desires that did not control the action 
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of the Will. This pmves at least that there are some 
desires that do not cnntrrtl the Will. 

The illustration niii^iit liave ht'en made to include as 
many as fifty distinct and different desires, in strict 
accord with human experience, from whicli the Soul 
must make its intelli.q;'ent (la>ice. It finally chooses but 
one of these. It matters not wliat may have lieen the 
motive wliich actuated that jiarticular choice. T’hc impor¬ 
tant fact is tliat forty-nine desires have been set aside, 
denied or overruUai l>y tlie Soul. 

Now, if the Will were an automatic irislrumcnt of 
Desire, it wouhl he compelled by the law of its relation 
to res|)on(l, in this instama*. to tifty*'<lirferent desires at 
the same time instead of one. 

The fact is, however, that the Soul throui;h tlie Power 
of Will alone disposes of the forty-nine desiiacs wliich it 
sets a.side. And thus, the power of Will is the attribute 
of the Soul which has made the execution of such a 
Choice possilile. 

In this in.stance, as in all others, Desire has simply 
furnished the Intellij^eiit Soul the necessary data from 
which to make a Choice. It has presented to the intelli¬ 
gence fifty difl’erent modes or ])hases of Consciousness, 
and by the power of Rea.son and the exercise of Will the 
Soul has made its selection. 

Many forceful illmstrations might be given to show 
that by the exercise of the power of inUdligent Will many 
dominant desires (which have become so compelling 
that we name them '‘evil habits’*), have lieen brought 
under subjection and finally eradicated entirely. The 
desires for liquor, tobacco, opium, etc., are of thivS class. 

To those who insist that the power of Will is tlie auto¬ 
matic instrument of Desire, there is one way to put the 
subject that may help to disclose their sophistry. It is 
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this: The Will (which all agree is the Soul’s power of 
initiative), is either an automatic instrument of Desire, 
or it is not. In the very nature of things it cannot be 
both. 

If it is such an automatic instrument, then be good 
enough to explain why you hold your fellow men and 
women responsible for their acts and conduct. Also 
kindly tell us why you pride yourself on the assumption 
that you are Morally Accountable and Personally Re¬ 
sponsible for your acts and conduct. You can give but 
one reply, and that is: ^'Because we are obligated by the 
law of our being to control our Desires.’’ But by what 
power are we to ac^complish that end? There is but one 
power of the individual Soul by which such an obliga¬ 
tion can be discharged. That is by the power of Will. 

In other words, we are cither Morally Accountable 
and Personally Responsible, or we arc not. We cannot 
be both. If we arc—which you will not hesitate to ad¬ 
mit—then it is only because we, as individualized, Intel¬ 
ligent Souls, possess in our own right a power by the 
exercise of which we may govern our acts and conduct, 
at least within certain limitations. We possess but one 
such power. There is but one. That is the power of 
Will. It is only upon the basis of its supremacy over 
the emotions, passions, impulses and desires, that wc be¬ 
come Personally Responsible or Morally Accountable 
for our actions and conduct, under the law of individual 
being. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that the position 
of the Great School is unequivocal on this sul)ject. It 
holds, without equivocation or mental reservation, that 
we are charged with the fundamental obligation of Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility and Moral Accountability, witln’n 
the limitations elsewhere elucidated in this volume, as 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

From the demonstrated facts of physical nature phys¬ 
ical science has endeavored to formulate what it con¬ 
ceives to be a fundamental ''Law of Substance.” One 
of its most eminent exponents—Professor Haeckel— 
finds that this "Supreme and all-pervading law of nature” 
embraces "two supreme laws of different origin and age 
—the older is the chemical law of the 'Conservation of 
Matter/ and the younger is the physical law of the 
'Conservation of Energy.' ” 

Inasmuch, however, as other scientists of equal stand¬ 
ing question the accuracy of these two "supreme laws” 
of Conservation, as thus far expressed, it may be said 
without criticism that the great fundamental "Law of 
Substance” yet remains to be discovered, or if not 
this, then it remains yet to be formulated into definite 
expression. 

But there is that in physical nature which all agree 
reaches the dignity of a "Law of Compensation.” It is 
a law of mechanics. It operates with mathematical 
exactness and precision. Its results are susceptible of 
definite calculation and verification. 

A suggestion of this law may be obtained from a 
scientific study of the relation between "speed” and 
"power.” It will be found that speed, in the realm of 
physical material, can be obtained only at the expense of 
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power, other things being equal. Tlie higher tlie speed 
the greater the power. Differently expresseef this means 
that, in the realm of mechanics, if we would have speed 
we must be willing to compensate for it in power. 

Or, if we assume that the degree of t)Ower is fixed and 
remains the same, tlien if we wnuld increase the speed 
we must be willing to compensate for it in volume. I'or 
the law is that “other things living etpial, tlie greater 
the speed the smaller the volume.'’ 

The following illustration will lu‘Ip to make the prin¬ 
ciple appear more distinctly: 

Let us suppose that 100 hm-sepower ap[died to a 2,000 
pound car will propel it at a spi*ed of fio miles an hour. 
Now, if wc desire to nmve the same car at a higher rate 
of speed wc can do so only by increasing the number of 
horsepower. In other words, if we desire greater speed 
in this case, wc arc compelled to compensate for it in 
power. 

But suppose we desire to increase the speed without 
increasing the number of hor.sepower above 100. How 
can we accomplish the desired increase of sjiced? Tins 
can be done by reducing the weight (or volume) of our 
car. For instance, if wc reduce tlie weight of our car 
to 1,000 pounds, our i(X) hor.sepower will pnifiel it at a 
much higher rate of speed than it would propel the 2,(X)o 
pound car. In this case, if wc would increase tlic speed 
we must be willing to compensate for speed witli weight 
(or volume). 

There are many other illustrations which might be 
presented to show that there is in nature a mechanical 
law of compensation. It is recognized everywhere in 
the world of physical science. It is immutable, so far 
as we know. Under this mechanical law nature exacts 
something in return for everything she grants. She 
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does not give without receiving in return. But nature 
is generous after all, for she does not always demand 
of us that we pay in kind. She does, however, demand 
a full equivalent. 

But what has this law of compensation to do with the 
Ethical Formulary? What place has it in the Great 
Work of Independent Spiritual Unfoldrnent? 

This same great Law of Compensation, or its higher 
correlative, obtains throughout the moral order of the 
universe wherein man abides. But inasmuch as Moral¬ 
ity is at the foundation of Constructive Spirituality, it 
follows that the Law of Compensation is also vitally 
related to Constructive Spirituality. And since Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Unfoldrnent and Mastership are the 
outgrowths of Constructive Spirituality and Morality, it 
is equally clear that the Law of Compensation is vitally 
related to the whole subject of this work. It is there¬ 
fore necessary that the student have a clear understand¬ 
ing of its application to his own life and labors in the 
field of psychic development. 

In the realm of Morality the Law of Compensation is 
inexorable. It is the great leveler. It is ever seeking 
to establish equilibrium by rounding off the rough cor¬ 
ners of human character and filling in the low places to 
bring the whole to a common level. It is no res{)cctcr 
of persons. It binds all and favors none. 

Among modern writers and teachers no man has 
sensed this great law in its ethical significance so fully 
and clearly as Emerson. ITis essay on “Compensation” 
is, of itself, an enduring monument to his wisdom, his 
greatness and his s|)intual illumination. So apropos is 
it of the subject under considerati<m that it might well 
be substituted for this chapter with but few modilica- 
tions. So closely was he in toucli with tlie realms of 
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spiritual truth that in this wonderful essay he has 
sounded the depths of moral principle as only one in¬ 
spired by the spirit of the Great School could have done. 
The honest student in search of true spiritual illumina¬ 
tion may study, the pages of all past literature and he 
will find no more comprehensive exposition of the law of 
Compensation, in the realm of the Soul, than this Master 
of English diction has given to the world. 

The following sentences, taken at random from his 
wonderful work, will suggest with what clearness of 
vision he saw the great Law, and with what unerring 
precision he measured its application to human life and 
conduct: 

‘ * Always pay; for, first or last, you must pay your entire debt. 
Persons and events may stand for a time between you and justice, 
but it is only a postponement. You must pay at last your own 
debt. 

'^Benefit is the end of nature. But for every benefit which you 
receive, a tax is levied. He is great who confers the most bene¬ 
fits. He is base—and that is the one base thing in the universe— 
to receive favors and render none. In the order of nature we can 
not render benefits to those from whom we receive them, or only 
seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered again, line 
for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to so'me'body, 

‘ ^ Has a man gained anything who has received a hundred favors 
and rendered none? The borrower runs in his own debt. A wise 
man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and know that 
it is always the part of prudence to face every claimant, and pay 
every just demand on your time, your talents, or your heart. 

* ‘ The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he exclude® 
himself from enjoyment in the attempt to appropriate it. The 
exelusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself in striving to shut out others. Treat men as 
pawns and ninepins, and you shall suffer as well as they. If you 
leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. The vulgar 
pro verb, ^ I will get it from his purse or get it from his skin, ^ is 
sounT philosophy. 

‘ ^ The physiologist has observed that no creatures are favorites, 
bat a certain compensation balances every gift and every defect. 
A surplusage given to one part is paid out of a reduction from 
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another part of the same creature. If the head and neck are 
enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut short. Every excess 
causes a defect; every defect an excess. 

^*The farmer imagines power and place are fine thin gs. But 
the President has paid dear for his White House. It has com¬ 
monly cost him all his peace and the best of his manly attributes. 
To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an appearance before 
the world, he is content to eat dust before the real masters who 
stand erect behind the throne. 

^*He who by force of will or of thought is great, and overlooks 
thousands, has the responsibility of overlooking. Has he light! 
He must bear witness to the light, and always outrun that sym¬ 
pathy whicli gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to 
new revelations of the incessant souL 

‘^This Law of Compensation will not be balked of its end in 
the smallest iota. It is in vain to build or plot or combine against 
it. Things refuse to be mismanaged long. If the government 
is cruel, the governor’s life is not safe. If you tax too high, the 
revenue will yield nothing. If you make the criminal code san¬ 
guinary, juries will not convict. 

^'The law of nature is: Do the thing, and you shall have the 
power: but they who do not the thing have not the power. Every¬ 
where and always this law is sublime. The absolute balance of 
Give and Take, the doctrine that everything has its price; and 
if that price is not paid, not that thing but something else is 
obtained, and that it is impossible to get anything without its 
price—this doctrine is not less sublime in the columns of a ledger 
than in the budgets of states, in the laws of light and darkness, 
in all the action and reaction of nature.” 

If this great writer, and great Soul, fell short of the 
possibilities of his theme at any point, it was in his 
failure to carry his analysis to the basis of scientific 
exactness and crystallize it into scientific statement. This 
is not a criticism, but rather an acknowledgment of the 
fact that he was more the inspired poet and seer than 
the cold scientist, and that he saw nature and life with 
the broad comprehensive sweep of the poet's intuitive 
vision, rather than with the cold and calculating eye of 
the unemotional scientist. 

But he has given us a grand composite picture of the 
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great Law of Compensation in operation. In so doing 
he has blazed the way for science, and has made possible 
the kind of statement at this time which the Great School 
has long had in contemplation, and which will make 
clear the application of the law in its relation to the 
Ethical Section of the Formulary. 

We have learned that Consciousness is the Soul 
Attribute through which we, as individual intelligences, 
receive from nature and our fellow man all that we now 
possess or ever shall possess, whether in this physical 
life or in the realms of spiritual life that are yet to come, 
so far as we have been able to determine. 

We have also learned that Will is the concomitant and 
correlative attribute of the Soul, By its exercise we may 
set in motion all the voluntary activities and processes of 
our own individual being, and thereby give back a just 
equivalent for all we receive through Consciousness. 

This gives us something very definite and exact from 
which to proceed. Through the Faculty of Conscious¬ 
ness we receive, and by the power of Will we may give 
again. In these two attributes of the Soul, the one a 
Faculty and the other a Power, we find our “Working 
Tools.” They constitute our primary equipment as indi¬ 
vidual intelligences. By their exercise alone are we able 
to preserve that “balance of account” with nature and 
our fellow man, demanded of us by the Law of Com¬ 
pensation. 

Receiving and Giving. This is, indeed, the funda¬ 
mental business of individual life. It is the basic func¬ 
tion and process of the Soul. In its primary aspect this 
sents the sum total of life’s activities. We receive 
ve give, and that is all there is to it. How simple 
''comes when we thus reduce it to its final analysis, 
how complex the problem becomes when we 
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attempt to work out this simple process of receiving and 
giving under the Law of Compensation. 

If man, as an Individual Intelligence, were nothing 
more than a mechanical device and, as such, responded 
automatically to the laws of mechanics, the problem of 
life would be as simple as the multiplication table, or as 
the simplest problem in mathematics. For in that event 
all our actions and reactions would be as automatic and 
mechanical as are those of the chemical atoms of the 
physical universe. The Law of Compensation would 
then satisfy itself in us as it does in the chemical uni¬ 
verse. That is to say, as automatons we would have no 
choice of action. We would satisfy the law, but it would 
be an automatic or mechanical satisfaction and not a 
voluntary or intelligent one from the standpoint of the 
individual. 

Chemical atoms act and are acted upon automatically. 
Machines that are invented and constructed by men act 
mechanically. In neither case is there power of indi¬ 
vidual choice in the actor. In both cases, however, the 
Law of Compensation is satisfied. The giving and the 
receiving exactly balance each other. Because the proc¬ 
esses involved are automatic and mechanical the results 
may be determined in advance and with mathematical 
precision. This is the realm of mechanics, or mechanical 
science. 

But man is not an automaton nor a mechanical device. 
As an Individual Intelligence he rises to a plane above 
the realm of simple mechanics. His actions and reac¬ 
tions, being largely voluntary, do not lend themselves to 
the rules of simple mathematics. For this reason they 
cannot be determined in advance by the application of 
mathematical rules or mechanical principles, with abso¬ 
lute certainty or precision. Whatever may be claimed 
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for astrology as a ''science of prophecy/’ it must never 
be forgotten that man’s individual power of Will is 
greater than the influence of any planet or combination 
of planets, in determining the lines of his individual life 
and conduct. In other words, every man is "greater 
than his planet.” If this were not so, man would become 
an automaton under planetary influences. In that event 
it would be possible to reduce him to a "mathematical 
calculation” and determine at his birth every act, thought, 
impulse and inspiration of his life from that instant to 
the time of his death, however long his life may be. 

But, as above stated, there is that in man which lifts 
him above the level of mere automatism and simple 
mechanics. As an individualized Intelligence he pos¬ 
sesses certain attributes which make him "a law unto 
himself” within certain limitations. The powers of Will 
and Choice do not operate automatically nor in accord¬ 
ance with the law of mechanics. They are powers of 
the self-acting Intelligent Soul, and are not operated by 
planetar}^ influences alone. 

From the standpoint of science, man occupies a most 
interesting position. For all scientific and philosophic 
purposes, each Individual Intelligence is, from his own 
point of vision, the center of the universe. In this unique 
position he stands as a target for all the forces and 
influences of nature. He constitutes the natural vortex 
wherein the constructive and destructive forces and proc¬ 
esses of nature are forever contending for supremacy. 
By the majesty of his individual Will alone can their 
issue be determined. While he is a creature of the Great 
Law, yet he alone must determine whether he will respect 
that Law. By the power of individual Choice and the 
exercise of his Will alone he may co-operate with either 
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the constructive or the destructive forces of nature. He 
alone may thus determine his own destiny. 

But he can at no point evade or avoid the Law of Com¬ 
pensation. He can at no time place himself outside the 
limits of its jurisdiction. In so far as he conforms his 
life to the Constructive Principle he not only earns 
nature’s reward therefor, but he must receive it. In so 
far as he patronizes the Destructive Principle in just 
that far he earns nature’s penalty therefor, and he must 
receive it. 

But at this point an interesting problem arises. Since 
the Law of Compensation demands of us that we give a 
full equivalent for .all we receive, and receive an equal 
equivalent for all we give, how is progression possible? 
If a man gives all he receives how is it possible for him 
ever to get ahead? If others do the same thing, how is 
it possible for the human race to advance? In other 
words, the entire problem of Evolution involves pro¬ 
gression. It means that there is a constant and ever- 
increasing residuum of benefit that remains with both 
the individual and the race. Otherwise how could the 
individual or the race ever progress or “get ahead”? 

From the standpoint of mechanics there is absolutely 
no answer. If man were nothing more than a mere 
physical organism, subject alone to the laws of physical 
material, there could be no such thing as progression, 
and hence no such thing as evolution. For the Law of 
Compensation in the realm of physics demands that the 
giving and the receiving shall be absolutely equal. If 
not in kind, it must be so in equivalent. This means, 
from a purely material viewpoint, that there can be no 
such thing as “progression” or “evolution.” 

An illustration may serve to bring out the principle 
more clearly: 
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In the realm of material nature, if you receive from 
your neighbor a bushel of corn, you must either return 
to him a bushel of corn or its equivalent in value. That 
is to say, you must either return to him an equal measure 
of the same thing, or you must return to him that which 
will enable him to purchase from another an equal meas¬ 
ure of the same thing. Otherwise you remain in his 
debt for the difference. And since the laws of physical 
nature are inexorable, he will continue to have a claim 
upon you until you have given to him the full measure 
of all you have received from him, or its full equivalent. 

But if you receive from your neighbor a bushel of corn 
and return to him a bushel of corn, the account between 
you in material value is ‘‘balanced.’' And from a material 
point of view neither of you is ahead. Or, if you receive 
from him a bushel of corn and return to him an equiva¬ 
lent in potatoes or wheat, you have returned to him that 
which will enable him to purchase from another a bushel 
of corn to replace the one he gave to you. In this case 
also you have satisfied the Law of Compensation on the 
material plane. But neither you nor he is ahead in the 
transaction, from a purely material point of view. This, 
therefore, does not mean “progress” from a purely mate¬ 
rial point of view, for neither of you is “ahead.” 

This illustration brings out one important fact which 
is worthy of our careful consideration, viz., the Law of 
Compensation, as it exemplifies itself upon the purely 
physical or material plane, does not contemplate either 
progression or evolution, for it does not intend that either 
part}=^ shall get ahead. There are many other illustrations 
which might be given to show that in the actions and 
reactions of physical nature the Law of Compensation, 
or Equilibrium, does not provide for nor seem to con- 
teniplate the principle of progression or evolution. 
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But a different element enters into the problem the 
moment we enter the realm of psychical nature. In this 
higher realm it is necessary for us to take an account of 
stock at the opening of business, in order that we may 
thereafter be able to determine the question of ''incre¬ 
ment,'’ either earned or "unearned.’’ 

It must not be forgotten that w’e are all the while 
dealing with man, "as an Individual Intelligence,” and 
not merely as a physical organism. As an Individual 
Intelligence, or Soul, every human being enters upon 
the business of this life with the following possessions 
which constitute his stock in trade: 

I physical body, 

I spiritual body, 

I Consciousness, 

I Will, 

I full set of appetites, passions, emotions, desires, 
ambitions and aspirations. 

With this equipment and invoice of stock he enters 
upon the business of life which, from the standpoint of 
the Soul, is that of accumulating experience and enlarg¬ 
ing his store of knowledge. 

Now, from the very first moment, he begins to "get 
ahead”; for he begins to have experiences. Every one 
of these brings to him an item of knowledge. There 
comes a time when the physical body reaches its limit 
of growth, but the growth of the Soul in knowledge and 
experience never ceases, so far as we know. 

His permanent income is knowledge and experience. 
This constitutes his "increment.” But it is not an 
"unearned increment,” concerning which w^e hear so 
much in economics. For under the Law of Compensa¬ 
tion he has paid for it all a just equivalent. Knowledge 
comes to the individual only as the result of Personal 
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Effort. Every item must be, and is, paid for by his own 
personal effort, either physical, spiritual, mental or moral. 
And for this reason it becomes his earned increment. At 
the same time it becomes a permanent possession. Hav¬ 
ing compensated for it, paid for it, and earned it by his 
own personal effort, it is his of right under the law of 
his being. Moreover, it is a possession of which he can 
never divest himself, and it goes on increasing to the 
end of this physical life, and throughout all the spiritual 
lives that lie beyond, so far as we know. And this is 
individual progression, individual evolution. 

It is here, in the realm of the Soul, that Emerson 
seemed to lose sight of the great Eaw of Compensation 
which everywhere else impressed itself so vividly upon 
his consciousness. For he says: 

‘'Neither can it be said that the gain of rectitude must be 
bought by any loss. There is no penalty to virtue; no penalty 
to wisdom; they are proper additions to being.’’ 

They are indeed ‘'proper additions to being.’' But 
they do not come to the individual as gifts from nature. 
Rectitude of character, virtue, knowledge and wisdom 
are mere germs of possibility within the Soul. They 
have to be grown as the grain of wheat must be grown 
in order that they may reproduce themselves. And it is 
in the process of their growth that their equivalent in 
Personal Effort is expended. Virtue never grew and 
matured into a permanent possession of any Soul, except 
as compensation for the strivings of that Soul for better 
things. Knowledge and wisdom never thrust themselves 
gratuitously upon any man. Sometime, somewhere, he 
has paid their full price in Personal Effort; and they 
have come to him only as compensation for the energy 
he has spent in his struggle upward into the light of 
Truth. There is no achievement, in the realm of the 
Soul, without Personal Effort. Labor is the true meas- 
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ure of all Soul values. It might well be made the meas¬ 
ure of all material exchange in the world of economics. 
It is the only legitimate standard of value in the realm of 
sociology. 

In recognition of the great fundamental principle 
which underlies all individual unfoldment and growth of 
the Soul, one of the Great Masters has named this “The 
School of Personal Effort.” With equal justice another 
has named it “The School of Compensation.” A third 
sees it as “The School of Natural Science.” And all of 
these are correct; for the School of Natural Science is 
the School of Nature wherein the Law of Compensation 
is acknowledged and the standard of values is Personal 
Effort. 

But there is yet another view of the Great Law that 
is worthy of our thoughtful consideration. And it is in 
this view that we are forced to recognize the unlimited 
beneficence of nature, or the Great Intelligence that 
expresses itself through nature. 

Knowledge and wisdom and experience are the earned 
increment of the Soul. The very law of their nature 
makes of them an indefeasible possession of the Soul. 
They are the results which accrue to man as the reward 
of his efforts in the right use of his original stock. 
Unlike material possessions, however, he may give them 
to others in unlimited measure without in the least 
diminishing their amount within his own possession. On 
the contrary, the more he gives the larger becomes his 
stock from which to give, ad infinitum. 

The man who gives to his neighbor half of all the 
wheat he possesses, thereby reduces his own stock of 
wheat one-half; but the man who gives from his stock 
of knowledge only increases it by adding to it the 
knowledge which comes to him as a result of the Per- 
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sonal Effort of giving. And thus the earned increment 
of the Soul is that which no man can afford to withhold 
from those who are duly and truly prepared, worthy and 
well qualified to receive it. 

And herein arises another most important phase of the 
Great Law. He who possesses knowledge or wisdom or 
power is likewise charged with the responsibility of 
rightly using it. These things cannot be held as indi¬ 
vidual possessions for purely selfish gratification. They 
must be used. Moreover, the Law of Compensation is 
not satisfied by simple use. They are intelligent posses¬ 
sions. They must therefore be used intelligently. This 
means that they must be used for theT highest good. 

This brings us back again to the simple problem of 
receiving and giving. For in this simple process is 
embodied the entire scope, purpose and spirit of the Law 
of Compensation. It is the primary and fundamental 
basis of Ethics. It is the beginning and the ending of 
Morality. It is the central and inmost inspiration of all 
true philosophy and religion. It is the spirit of all true 
Socialism. It is the foundation upon which alone the 
Temple of Human Character may be erected safely and 
securely. For on this foundation only can it endure. 

Receiving and Giving. How supremely simple and 
easy this sounds. It would seem incredible, in the light 
of modern metaphysics and psychology, that the activities 
of the Soul thus should be susceptible of reduction to a 
basis of such simplicity as to appear almost absurd. In¬ 
deed, at first thought the mind is inclined to rebel at the 
suggestion. 

And yet, it is safe to predict that you who read these 
pages, free from prejudice, and who are ready for ''More 
Light’’ on the pathway of spiritual life and progress, will 
do as others before you have done under similar condi- 
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tions. You will go back and begin your study of the 
problem of individual life all over again. And when 
you do you will proceed anew from the simple basis here 
suggested. Moreover, in due time you will find it pos¬ 
sible to reduce many of the complex and intricate prob¬ 
lems of your own life to the same simple basis. When 
you have learned to do this, new doors will open to you 
through which broader vistas of life’s possibilities will 
appear, and you will marvel at the results. 

As you go forward in the work of individual unfold- 
ment under and in accordance with the terms of the 
Scientific Formulary, you will note the fact that at every 
step and with every new^ phase of the subject the same 
character of simplicity prevails. Every problem of the 
Ethical Section of the General Formulary is thus reduced 
to its primary and essential elements, and with as much 
certainty and precision as are the problems of Euclid. 

As this fact grows upon the intelligent student it enables 
him the better to understand and appreciate the vast 
antiquity of the Work, as well as the unbroken lineage of 
the Great School through which it comes down to us. 
The remarkable fact that here, in this simple Formulary, 
for the first time within our knowledge of history, we 
find ''Ethics” reduced to an "Exact Science,” is sufficient 
of itself to suggest to those who think intelligently, the 
fact that all this is not the result of any one mind. It 
should be sufficient to establish beyond question that it 
is the fruitage of the best intelligence of all ages, from 
the cradle of humanity to the immediate present. 

No greater fallacy could be suggested than to credit 
the author of this volume personally with the honor of 
having wrought out, from the recesses of his own brain 
and consciousness, the definite results here referred to. 
He would be most willing and happy to acknowledge 
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such honor if he were justly entitled to it. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case. To him it is sufficient honor that 
he has been assigned the difficult task of reducing the 
subject to a simple and unambiguous expression in the 
language of his own people. 

The Great School, as it exists upon the earth at this 
time, is but the present and last link of a great unfinished 
chain, by means of which the crystallized results of the 
ages past are brought down to us of this day and gen¬ 
eration. And you who shall receive these results in good 
faith, and who of your own free will and accord enlist 
your services in the Great Work of Emancipation, will 
constitute the next regular link in th^ same great chain. 
And thus the cumulative results of the ages may be 
passed on to others who are ready, willing and able to 
receive them and rightly use them. 

As an ^'Entered Apprentice’’ in this School, your 
''Working Tools” are Consciousness and Will. With 
these alone you must build the Temple of Human Char¬ 
acter. 

And in all this work of Construction you must build 
in such a manner that you shall in no wise trespass upon 
the rights, privileges, prerogatives, possessions, duties 
or obligations of your fellow man. And during all your 
building you must hold yourself bound at all times to 
render to others a just equivalent for all the benefits you 
shall receive from them. In other and more specific 
terms, you must so build that you shall at all times hold 
yourself bound to balance the account of all your benefits 
under the great Law of Compensation. For this Law is 
inexorable and immutable, as well as all beneficent. 

Did you ever before think of life from exactly this 
point of view? If not, then you have something yet to 
accomplish in this life, and something that will richly 
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reward you for the honest eifort you put into it. If you 
will but make this a special theme for your future study 
and contemplation it will open to you a world of new 
possibilities, enlarged significance and ever increasing 
beauty. More than this, it will do much to divest life of 
its seeming complexity and will bring many of its most 
intricate problems within the radius of your own intelli¬ 
gent understanding. And in the end it will help you to 
reduce the great Theorem of Individual Life to its final 
analysis and correct expression. 

Anticipating your effort in that direction, it will be of 
special interest and help to you if you will note the fol¬ 
lowing items in the process of the theme’s natural 
unfoldment: 

1. Viewing yourself as an individualized, Intelligent 
Entity, and nature as the cosmic source of creative 
energy, then as between you on the one hand and nature 
on the other, you were the first receiver and nature the 
first giver. That is to say, you first received from nature 
the Soul Attribute of Consciousness with which you were 
originally invested, in order that through this channel 
you might gain knowledge through individual experi¬ 
ences. By thus investing you nature opened the way for 
you to receive a knowledge of her laws, principles, forces, 
activities and processes, within your own being as well 
as without. 

2. In your relationship to nature you, as an Indi¬ 
vidual Intelligence, have been a constant receiver from 
the very beginning of your conscious existence. 
So far as may be determined, this relationship wherein 
you are a constant receiver will continue to exist through¬ 
out this life and all the lives that may lie out beyond. 
It is therefore clear that by virtue of this established 
relationship you are brought into direct touch and com- 
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munication with nature’s great reservoir of knowledge. 
And this reservoir being inexhaustible, so far as we 
know, it is safe to assume that you will have employment 
in your capacity as a receiver for some time to come, and 
it may be "'for all eternity.” Who is there that can fix 
the limit? 

3. In the very essential nature of your being and by 
virtue of the original relation, it was necessary that you 
in your individual capacity should first receive before it 
was possible for you to give in return. 

4. For like reasons it is impossible for you, in your 
individual capacity, ever to make a voluntary gift of more 
than you have received. In other wo];ds, you cannot give 
that which you do not yet possess. 

These are but a few of the many interesting sugges¬ 
tions that arise from a study of the general theme. It 
would be possible, but scarcely profitable to the general 
reader, to multiply these almost indefinitely without 
transcending the legitimate scope of the subject. Suffi¬ 
cient has been said, however, to open a wide and fruitful 
field of thought and study to those who may be suffi¬ 
ciently interested to pursue it further. 

The intelligent student, whose interest in the subject 
of this work has carried him to this point in the unfold- 
ment of the Ethical Section of the General Formulary, 
will naturally have in mind the ethical significance and 
scientific value of the Process. In this connection many 
questions will obtrude themselves upon his attention, and 
it is not unlikely that he may experience difficulty in 
formulating satisfactory answers to some of them. For 
instance: In what particular does the Law of Compensa¬ 
tion constitute a problem in Ethics? What evidence 
have we of the fact that such a Law is an important and 
a necessary factor in Spiritual Unfoldment? What is 
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there in the process of individual evolution that demands 
of the student a recognition of and compliance with such 
a Law in order that he may advance? What has such a 
Law to do with Spiritual Growth? Is it not possible to 
reach the goal of Mastership by some other route ? etc., etc. 

To answer fully these questions and others that may 
suggest themselves in this connection would require a 
separate treatise. Such a treatise would be outside the 
purposes and limitations of this volume. But it may be 
possible to brief the subject in such a manner as to indi¬ 
cate or suggest the answers rather than formulate them 
in their entirety. 

It is not within the province of human intelligence, so 
far as we know, even to understand (much less to 
explain), why any law of nature exists. It is not within 
the legitimate sphere of science to do more than merely 
to determine the fact that certain laws of nature do exist. 
Any attempt to go back of a law of nature and explain 
the reason for its existence would be an attempt to 
analyze the mental processes of the Creator of that law, 
and determine what was in His mind when He estab¬ 
lished it. The Great School does not claim to be on 
terms of such intimacy with the Great Creative Intelli¬ 
gence as to speak with authority concerning the reasons 
or motives which impelled the establishment of Natural 
Laws. It has been and is content, for the present at 
least, to confine its researches to the field of nature’s 
established facts and their relations to each other. The 
field of ultimate causation is one which lies far out 
beyond the sphere of its present limitations. 

The Law of Compensation is one of the existing facts 
of nature. Why it came into existence, and how it came 
to be one of the profoundly interesting and important 
facts of nature, are questions which the Great Creative 
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Intelligence alone is in position to answer, if indeed they 
may be answered at all. 

But the importance of this great Law in its relation to 
Ethics, and the fact that it is vitally related to the process 
of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment, are propositions 
that have been tried, tested and demonstrated times almost 
without number. It has been discovered, in this connec¬ 
tion, that a recognition of that Law as a fact of nature, 
and a willing compliance with its requirements on the 
part of the student are necessary factors in the process 
of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment. 

Through the process of scientific experimentation it 
has been discovered that Independent -Spiritual Develop¬ 
ment, from the viewpoint of the student’s own voluntary 
and intelligent part in it, is very largely dependent upon 
two things, viz: 

1. His attitude of soul. 

2. His voluntary personal effort in definite and 
specific lines that are consistent with that attitude of 
Soul. 

Now, the attitude of Soul necessary to Independent 
Spiritual Growth, is one which involves a number of dif¬ 
ferent elements. One of these elements is that kind of 
''Unselfishness” which impels the individual to give as 
freely as he receives. It stimulates in him an honest and 
earnest desire and purpose to render to his fellow men a 
just equivalent for all he receives from them, whether in 
the realm of physical, spiritual, psychical or ethical 
nature. 

In other words, there is something in the spirit of 
"Selfishness”—^the kind of selfishness that would impel 
one to receive more than he is willing to give—^that chains 
the Soul to earthly conditions. The man whose attitude 
of Soul impels him to strive for the advantage in every 
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exchange will never achieve Spiritual Independence. The 
kind of selfishness that impels an individual to take unfair 
advantage of another, to receive that for which he is 
unwilling to render a just equivalent, or to withhold from 
another that which he knows to be his just due, acts upon 
the Soul in a manner somewhat akin to the action of 
opium upon the physical nervous organism. It produces 
a kind of psychic paralysis, or coma, which arrests 
Psychic Growth and Independent Spiritual Unfoldment. 

Why is this so? We do not know, any more than we 
know why opium produces coma. We simply know that 
it is one of the many facts of nature which is susceptible 
of demonstration, ^and which has been demonstrated 
with absolute certainty. And this is sufficient for all 
practical purposes, for once knowing the fact, we are in 
position to govern ourselves accordingly. The destruc¬ 
tive effects of a poison having been fully and conclusively 
demonstrated, it is sufficient for the protection of man¬ 
kind that the fact be known without attempting to deter¬ 
mine why it is so. 

But the student who is seeking to take advantage of 
nature, and receive something for nothing, will strive to 
find some way of avoiding or evading the great Law of 
Compensation. And there is something of consolation 
to the honest searcher for Spiritual Light in the fact that 
such a student will never succeed. This is true for the 
reason that it is a comfort to the honest seeker for truth, 
to know that nature is consistent. 

If it were possible for the vain, the selfish and the 
mean, in the spirit of vanity, selfishness and meanness, 
to achieve Spiritual Independence and Mastership, that 
fact of itself would constitute a complete justification of 
vanity, selfishness and meanness in human life and con¬ 
duct. If it were possible for the subtle trickster, the 
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clever pretender, the vain boaster, and the morally degen¬ 
erate to skulk past the Law of Compensation into the 
Kingdom of Spiritual Light, then would nature not only 
condone trickery, pretense, vanity and immorality, but 
would become a party to them. If this were possible, 
then also would there be no meaning in honesty, sincerity, 
humility and morality. For if nature made no distinc¬ 
tion why should man? If nature provided obscure 
bypaths whereby the vicious and the cunning might slip 
past the Law of Spiritual Unfoldment and, through a 
dark subterranean passage and a secret panel, reach the 
guest chamber of the Temple of Spiritual Light from the 
rear, such a provision would constitute Class Legisla¬ 
tion” of the most vicious and degrading character in 
favor of immorality and wickedness in human nature. In 
this event nature, or the Great Universal Intelligence that 
expresses itself to man through nature, would stand con¬ 
demned as a party to fraud, injustice, dishonesty and vice 
in all its hideous deformity. 

To the pure in heart it is a profound comfort to know 
that this is not true. In the legislature of nature there is 
no such thing as class legislation. The School of Natural 
Science has demonstrated through centuries of experi¬ 
ment that there are no tricksters nor moral degenerates 
within the “Temple of Spiritual Light,” that there is no 
subterranean rear entrance, and that all who reach its 
sanctum sanctorum must do so by w-ay of the front door, 
and then only after having met and complied with every 
^ction and every requirement of the Law of Light. 

ach individual admitted to its sacred precincts has come 
* of his own^free will and accord.” He has given ^^the 
ng t to(x:k. He has proven beyond all question that 
m IS -duly and truly prepared, worthy and well quali- 
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fied/’ and that upon his own merit alone he is entitled to 
“enter and be received in due and ancient form.” 

In the realm of physical nature, and on the plane of 
purely physical things—things that are portable and may 
be fenced off from other physical things—we have our 
man-made law of compensation. It is enacted by the 
state legislatures and may be found in the “Revised 
Statutes” of the several states. It represents man^s 
efforts to define what he is pleased to term his “Property 
Rights” and his “Personal Rights” in his relation to his 
fellow man, and establish these upon a basis of “Equity, 
Justice and Right.” 

But because the statutes of the several states are made 
by men, and because the laws therein contained are man¬ 
made laws, it follows that the penalties which are pre¬ 
scribed in case of their violation are penalties w^hich man 
only can enforce. In other words, they are not automatic 
in their action, as are the laws of nature. For this reason 
men who are not law-abiding find it possible to evade 
many of them in such manner as to avoid the penalties 
they prescribe. Even though these statutory laws often 
fall far short of the Equity, Justice and Right for which 
they were intended, and for this reason might in some 
instances seem to justify the practice of those who vio¬ 
late them; nevertheless, if their penalties were automatic 
as are those of nature’s laws, and therefore inexorable, 
their intentional violations would be exceedingly few and 
far between. For in that event no man would violate the 
law unless he were ready and willing to suffer the pen¬ 
alty prescribed for such violation. 

It is only because violations of man-made laws must 
first be discovered by other men, and the penalties pre¬ 
scribed for such violations, if enforced at all must be 
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enforced by men, that the “Laws of the Land” are so 
little respected. 

And it is because of these inadequacies in the systems 
of men and in the uncertainty with which their laws are 
enforced and administered, that men in all the walks of 
life have grown habitually lawless. And it is because 
they are so successful in avoiding the laws of man that 
they have grown to have so little regard for the laws of 
nature. Then again, nature’s penalties are not always 
immediately apparent. Some of them do not become 
clearly apparent to the violator until after many and oft 
repeated violations have occurred. And in the mean¬ 
time a habit has been formed which* is not always easy 
to overcome. But sooner or later every man must come 
to know the laws of nature which have to do with his 
own individual detriment or welfare. And so it is that 
sooner or later all men shall know of the great and 
immutable Law of Compensation which enters into the 
problem of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment. 

There is but one way known to science whereby it may 
be established beyond all question that this Law is a neces¬ 
sary factor in the Ethical Formulary upon which Spirit¬ 
ual Independence depends. That is by individual experi¬ 
mentation. Within the School of Natural Science it has 
been tried and tested many, many times. And every 
experiment thus far made has produced the same result. 
It has' thus been determined with scientific exactness and 
certainty that there is no such thing as Constructive 
Spiritual Unfoldment possible to the man or the woman 
who is not as ready and as willing to give as to receive, 
and to give in equal measure. Could there be any better 
or more conclusive test of the Law than this? 

The purposes of this chapter are many and important. 
But there is none more vital than to make clear to the 
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student that the Law of Compensation is one of the great 
and profound facts of nature. It is desired to emphasize 
the fact also that it is as much and as truly a factor in 
the Moral Order of the universe as it is in the realm of 
physical nature. It is not a thing of man’s invention or 
creation. Its penalties are fixed and immutable, and they 
apply to all men. Under it ‘‘Selfishness,” in the sense 
that term is hereinbefore employed, is condemned. The 
face of him who harbors selfishness in his Soul is turned 
toward Spiritual Darkness. All his efforts, while thus 
inspired, only serve to impel him forward into deeper 
darkness. If he would ever achieve the heights of Spir¬ 
itual Illumination* he must turn his face in the direction 
from which alone that light may ever reach him. 

The student who reaches this point in the regular 
unfoldment of the Ethical Section of the General Formu¬ 
lary may well pause and contemplate himself in the light 
of the Great Law. For here it is that he is compelled 
to face his first great Ethical Test. Unless he can pass 
the test of “Unselfishness” this should be his present 
stopping place. It would be but a waste of both time 
and energy for him to attempt to proceed beyond this 
point. For it would be but an attempt to climb the steep 
and towering mountain of Truth backward, with his face 
turned toward the Valley of Spiritual Darkness. It 

CANNOT BE DONE. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FIRST GREAT MILE-POST. 

Nature has a most interesting and unique way of 
counting by threes. This fact has been noted with a sense 
of wonderment by students of occultism, mysticism, and 
the higher science ^^enerally, throughout all the past ages 
of which we have any authentic records. The number 
three is fundamental in the symbolism of the Great School 
and is a significant factor in most of the philosophic and 
religious teachings that have emanated from that source 
and reached the world through other and more modem 
movements. 

The Great Work divides itself naturally into three 
distinct Sections. The first of these is the “Ethical,’' 
which is here and now under consideration. In the 
Ethical Section there are three distinct problems which 
stand out with such ethical prominence and spiritual sig¬ 
nificance as to constitute distinct climaxes and veritable 
mile-posts on the journey of life. They seem to be dis¬ 
tinctively pivotal in their nature. They bring the honest 
and intelligent student to a realizing sense of their vital 
importance. They seem to stand, in their ethical sig¬ 
nificance, at the “parting of ways.” 

We have now regularly arrived at one of these. It is 
the first of the three. It marks the first pivotal point, 
the first great “parting of ways” in the journey of indi¬ 
vidual life, at which every intelligent soul must arrive, 
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sooner or later. It is here, at this first great '‘Mile-Post,’’ 
that each and every one of us must stand and make our 
first determining election. From this point forward two 
divergent pathways lead. If we proceed beyond this 
point we must travel one or the other of these, for we 
cannot travel both. 

One of these pathways leads to the North toward the 
Land of Spiritual Darkness and Death, the other to 
the South toward the Land of Spiritual Light and Life. 
One leads to a state and condition of Individual Bondage, 
the other to that of Individual Liberty. The one ends 
in the complete subjection and enslavement of Individ¬ 
ual Intelligence, with all its faculties, capacities and 
powers; the other in the ultimate and complete emanci¬ 
pation of the Soul from the gravitative influence of evil 
and the destructive tendencies. 

These are not mere figures of speech. On the con¬ 
trary, they give expression to a profound scientific and 
historic truth as real as life itself. 

From the remotest period in the march of human 
progress, of which we have any authentic data, to the 
present time, the mighty, ceaseless and ever increasing 
column of humanity has been marching onward and 
upward along the evolutionary pathway of life to this 
first great Mile-Post and Parting of Ways. Here at 
this point of divergence the column has forever divided, 
the many going North into Darkness and Bondage, and 
only the few going South into the Land of Liberty and 
Light. And still the ceaseless tide of humanity marches 
onward, and still the many go North and the few go 
South. 

Students of psychology throughout the past, as well 
as those of the present, have endeavored to solve the sig¬ 
nificant problem of why it is that the multitudes delib- 
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erately turn at this point to the North and without appar¬ 
ent hesitation walk down the broad Pathway of Servi¬ 
tude into the Land of Darkness and Desolation, and why 
it is that only the few choose the way which leads to 
Liberty and Light. It is indeed a profound psycholog¬ 
ical problem of the most fascinating and vital interest 
to every traveler upon the journey of individual life. 
But like other profound problems of life, it is simple 
enough when once rightly analyzed and understood. 
Here is the explanation: 

From this first of the three pivotal mile-posts along 
the highway of life, the road to the North is broad and 
smooth, down grade all the way, in the shade and with 
the wind. To travel this road is so easy and delightful 
that one has only to surrender himself to the pull of 
gravity from in front and the push of the wind from be¬ 
hind, to find himself gliding forward and downward 
with ever-increasing swiftness over a smooth and unob¬ 
structed surface. Every impulse is to yield himself, in 
the spirit of delicious abandonment, to the devolutionary 
principle of nature, without thought of or care for the 
results which must inevitably come to him at the end 
of his journey. 

The path to the South is extremely narrow and rough, 
up-hill all the way, in the sun and facing the wind. To 
travel this way is difficult. It calls for the most intense 
and unremitting Personal Effort. Every step of the way 
the traveler must overcome the pull of gravity from be¬ 
hind and the push of the wind in front. He must climb 
over many an obstruction and remove many an obstacle 
from his way. And he must do all this himself. For 
the path is so narrow and the footing so difficult that 
there is room for only one at a time. And the traveler 
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next in front and the one next l)chind arc both so busy 
with their own climbin.o^ that they cannot carry him. 

However many additional explanations might be 
given, if this one be true is it not sufficient alone to 
account for the remarkable fact tliat so many of life’s 
travelers go to the North and so few to the vSouth? Add 
to this explanation the further fact that the vast majority 
of mankind have but a hazy and imperfect understanding 
and indefinite knowledge of the destinations to which 
these two diverging ways lead, and the psychological 
problem becomes still more simple and easy of solution. 

Let us suppose that you, kind reader, in your own 
journey of life had reached this crucial point. Let us 
suppose that you were now standing at this first great 
'^Parting of Ways,” and were called upon to determine 
which of tlie two roads you would elect to travel. And 
let us further suppose that you were not entirely certain 
concerning the destinations to which these two roads 
lead. Under these conditions which road do you tliink 
you would choose? Would you travel to the North, or 
to the South? There can he little doubt that, you would 
join the multitudes in the broad, smooth, shady and 
much-traveled highway leading to the North, with the 
wind at your l)ack and an easy descent ahead of you. 

The only inducement that could impel }'ou or any other 
sane and intelligent individual to choose the narrow, 
rough, up-hill and difficult road to the vSoutli, would be 
the definite as.surancc from those who have l)ccn over it, 
that it leads to the I.ancl of Idhcrty and Tdght wlicrein 
you long to dwell. This, indeed, would be the only 
reward sufficient to justify the arduous and difficult 
struggle. 

In contemplating the picture herein presented, and 
after comparing the relative difficulties of the two roads 
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thus presented to the student, it is perhaps but natural 
that he should wonder why it is that the wrong way is 
so easy and enticing and the right way so difficult. 

We do not know. 

Just why it is that nature has made the road to indi¬ 
vidual and Intellectual Bondage so broad, so easy and 
so seductive, and the path to individual and Intellectual 
Liberty so difficult and narrow, is a problem which the 
Great Creative Intelligence alone, perhaps, can answer 
satisfactorily. At any rate, it is one which lies outside 
the limitations of human intelligence, so far as we know. 
It would therefore seem to be both unwise and unprofit¬ 
able to spend valuS.ble time and thought upon its solu¬ 
tion, or to speculate and dogmatize concerning it. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes of this present life, it would 
seem to be sufficient for us to know that it is a fact which 
dare not be ignored by Individual Intelligence without 
thereby inviting the most unhappy results. 

We do not know why it is that the element of so-called 
''evil’' is so deeply and securely implanted in the very 
heart of human nature. We do not know why it is that 
so many of our natural tendencies would seem to impel 
us forward into paths of life and ways of living which our 
own intelligent souls know to be immoral and wrong. 
We do not know why nature has made it necessary for 
us to spend so much of our time, thought and effort in 
overcoming these evil and destructive tendencies in us. 
We do not know why it is that, with all these evil ten¬ 
dencies, nature has also implanted in us that which 
enables us to recognize and understand the wrong and 
at the same time impels us to strive for better things. 
We do not know anyone, even among the wisest and 
most exalted of the Great Friends, who knows why these 
things are so. The Great School does not assume to 
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know. It doth not yet appear just why the Great Crea¬ 
tive Intelligence made the universe, nor why it seems to 
have set man the task of living his life in the midst of 
so many mysteries. And yet, the facts arc so painfully 
apparent that we could not get away from them however 
earnestly we might try to do so. 

Great libraries of ponderous and profound books have 
been written by men who arc supposed to be, or to have 
been, deeply learned and wise. Some of these books 
assume to tell us why these things arc so, and what God 
or nature had in mind in making them so. It is evident, 
however, that mankind in general has not been impressed 
over deeply with the infallibility of these works. For 
the result seems to have been that out of all these won¬ 
derful creations and inventions of man’s intelligence have 
developed all manner of the most divergent schools of 
theory and systems of belief concerning man, his origin, 
purpose and ultimate destiny, as well as his present 
ethical status and moral oldigations. 

You who read these pages have doubtless also read the 
books herein referred to, or at least some of them. If 
so, you must have been impressed, as many another has 
been, with the realization that they represent an extrav¬ 
agant waste of valuable energy in a fruitless effort to find 
or invent some legitimate or acceptable reason why man 
should ''be natural.’' In other words, much of man’s in¬ 
telligent effort in all ages has been spent in an attempt 
either to justify or excuse himself for yielding to all the 
evil appetites, passions, emotions, impulses, desires and 
tendencies of his nature. Because these tendencies arc a 
part of his natural inheritance they arc therefore "nat¬ 
ural,” and he seeks to acquit himself for their indulgence 
because of his profound respect for the "established 
institutions of nature.” Ingenious man, clever trickster 
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that he is, has thus invented the fascinating philosophy 
(more accurately sophistry) of Self-Indulgence. 

Humiliating as the fact must be to every honest and 
aspiring soul, nevertheless it is true that men, bright and 
intelligent men too, have labored long and wilfully and 
determinedly to formulate and promulgate philosophies 
and religions that will justify them in the indulgence of 
all the baser impulses and desires of gross human nature. 
In some instances they have invented the most unique 
and subtle devices of thought in order that they may 
look with complacency upon their own weaknesses, short¬ 
comings, moral laxities, evil tendencies and degrading 
self-indulgences. All this arises out of man’s desire to 
avoid the necessity for exercising his Power of Self- 
Control. 

The broad highway to the North is the ^‘Way of Self- 
Indulgence.” The narrow pathway to the South is '‘The 
Way of Self-Control.” It is this latter way that leads 
to Mastership. And this is the way that all must travel 
who reach the desired goal to which the work of this 
School is intended to carry them. 

Self-Control constitutes the next "regular step” along 
the path)^ay of Spiritual Unfoldment. It is the first 
great Mile-Post in the journey of life at which every 
individual must inevitably arrive on his way to Spiritual 
Independence and Mastership. 

Every individual who has arrived at the age of dis¬ 
cretion knows how broad and smooth and seductive is 
the road that leads to self-surrender, self-indulgence and 
self-destruction. He knows that the picture has not been 
overdrawn. He knows that it is the way which leads 
downward to the valley of darkness and desolation. 
There is something in the essential nature of man that 
tells him all this. He knows it without the necessity of 
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specific instruction. It is sonicthinijf which individual 
consciousness seems to sense as a part of its inherent 
nature. 

But no man knows how narrow and rough and unin¬ 
viting is the path that leads to Self-Control until he has 
been over it in his search for the Land of Lilicrty and 
Light. Men talk of Self-Control. Women write of it. 
Both think of it, at odd moments, and most usually when 
there is no special demand for its practice. Both say 
wise and beautiful things concerning it. But the kind 
and quality of Self-Control that constitutes an essential 
clement of Spiritual Unfoldment and Mastership has 
been but dimly sensed and imperfectly conceived hy the 
men and women who make up the great body of our 
western civilization. 

There is a definite and specific attitude of soul at 
which every student must arrive before it is possible for 
him, consciously, intelligently and voluntarily to open 
the channels of spiritual sense and make the personal 
demonstration of another life, or exercise the powers of 
a Master in this School. The Ethical Section of the 
Formulary, taken as a whole, is an expression of that 
Attitude of Soul. More accurately speaking, it is an 
expression of the elements and principles hy the appli¬ 
cation of which the student may attain to tliat Attitude 
of Soul. One by one these elements and principles are 
laid before him for his consideration. Each one of these 
constitutes an essential factor in the problem he is en¬ 
deavoring to solve. It requires the entire Formulary 
for the Ethical Section, and all the elements and prin- 
'ciples it involves, to enable the student to put himself 
into the right Attitude of Soul for that which lies out 
beyond the Ethical Section, namely, the Technical Work. 
It is therefore not enough that he should merely know 
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these elements and principles in their individual aspect. 

He must know them so thoroughly and so intimately in 
all their relations that when he has completed the Ethical 
Section of the Formulary he shall be able to co-ordinate 
them all in their relation to himself and to each other 
and adjust himself to them in their aggregate sense. It 
is iti this final adjustment to the demands of the Formu¬ 
lary as a whole that he attains the right attitude of soul 
which is at the basis of all Constructive Spiritual Unfold- 
ment. It is only when the student has reached this Atti¬ 
tude of Soul that he has complied with the demands of 
scientific Morality, as the term has been hereinbefore 
defined. It is only when he has attained to this status 
that he can be accounted a "‘MoraF’ man in the sense 
which this work demands. 

Self-Control is one of the elements which enters into 
the Attitude of Soul here under consideration. It is one 
of the most important achievements of the student in his 
struggle for Spiritual Independence and Illumination. It 
is at the same time one of the most difficult tasks set by 
nature for Individual Intelligence in its evolutionary 
struggle toward Spiritual Light 

Its fundamental importance, as an Ethical Problem, is 
in the fact that it is so vitally related to all the other ele¬ 
ments of the Formulary. In some form or phase, every 
achievement of the Soul, from the standpoint of Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Development, is dependent upon the 
individual Power of Self-Control and upon the exercise 
of that power in the living of a life in conformity with 
the Constructive Principle of Nature. 

This is the one element which differentiates most clearly 
and distinctly between the Subjective and the Independ¬ 
ent Methods of Spiritual Development. It is the pres¬ 
ence of this clement in the Formulary that makes the 
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process Independent and Constructive. It is the absence 
of this element from the hypnotic and mediumistic for¬ 
mulary that makes the process both Subjective and 
Destructive. This fact alone sliould su,q:gcst the vital 
and fundamental nature of Self-Control as an element of 
the Ethical Section of the Formulary. It is one which 
must not be overlooked l)y the student who is seeking for 
spiritual knowledge along Constructive lines. Judging 
from the manner in which the subject has l:)een and is 
treated by the various cults and schools of psychology, 
it would seem that there is no single j)oitit or problem 
within the realm of psychological inquiry concerning 
which there is so mtich confusion and contra<liction as 
that of Self-Control and the relation it sustains to Spir¬ 
itual Unfoldment. This is due to the effort of weak 
human nature to discover or invent some system of ethics 
or code of life which will excuse the individual from the 
necessity for Self-Control and cna])le him to offer to the 
world a seemingly acceptable reason why he should be 
permitted to indulge himself without restraint. 

An illustration or two may help the student to appre¬ 
ciate some of the subtle sophistries that have been and 
are still employed by the clever fakir and the unscrupu¬ 
lous libertine to enable them to avoid the rough and nar¬ 
row path to the South. 

It is not an uncommon thing among a certain brand 
of those who call themselves "‘New Thoughters/' to hear 
men and women of seeming intelligence learnedly dis¬ 
coursing upon the subject of ‘"Self,” in such manner as 
to confuse all our ideas of Moral Accountability and 
Personal Responsibility. By a clever trick of the mind 
they halve the essential entity or “Self^^ by a horizontal 
cleavage into two “Selves.’" One of these necessarily lies 
above the line of cleavage and is, for this very apparent 
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reason, given the appropriate name of the ''Higher Self/’ 
The other lies below the line of mental cleavage, and for 
a similar reason is appropriately named the "Lower 
Self.” This clever method of psychological mutilation 
furnishes those who desire to avail themselves of it a 
most convenient fiction by means of which to avoid the 
necessity for Self-Control and at the same time offer to 
the world a plausible excuse for all manner of self-indul¬ 
gences and immoralities. This interesting psychological 
fiction works itself out, in the minds of some, in a manner 
somewhat after the following formulary: 

* * My Higher Self ig my real self. It is, in its essential nature, 
pure, sinless and perfect. It is a spark of the Divine. It is 
therefore immortal. It can do no wrong because it is a part of 
God. Nothing can harm it, because nothing can harm God. It 
lives in the realm of the Universal. It is therefore above and 
beyond the influence of things material or terrestrial. 

*^My Lower Self is my material self. It is my unreal self, 
because all matter is unreal. Matter is but an illusion. My 
Lower Self, which is also my material self, is therefore an illu¬ 
sion. It lives upon the plane of earth. Being an illusion, it is 
impermanent and vanishing. It is dispelled at physical death. It 
therefore dies with the physical body and is no more. It is 
only a medium through which my real self, my Higher Self, gath¬ 
ers experience. It can bring me naught but good, because nothing 
can harm my Higher Self.’’ 

On the basis of this sort of fiction men and women of 
excellent intelligence and vicious tendencies are today 
indulging themselves in all manner of immoralities. This 
they do on the theory that the appetites, passions and 
desires are of the flesh. They are therefore a part of the 
"Lower Self.” They do not in the least degree affect 
the "Higher Self” which is the Soul. 

Upon such a theory there is no reason why men and 
women should set themselves the burdensome and dif¬ 
ficult task of controlling the appetites, passions and 
desires. For on the basis of such a theory it is possible 
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for the “Higher Self" to sit (')ff there upon its immacu¬ 
late shelf of perfection in the realm of the Infinite and 
with perfect security and complacency observe its 
“weaker sister," the ‘‘Lower Self/' wallow in the mire of 
immorality, even to tlie deepest depths of degradation, 
without in the remotest degree affecting the moral status 
or development of the “Higher Self," the essential Soul 

To those who are not accustomed to this line of sophis¬ 
try, or who have not come in contact will) those who 
advocate such theories, it may seem incredible that human 
intelligence should resort to such bald trickery and igno¬ 
ble pretense in order to avoid the obligation of Self- 
Control which the Moral Law ingioses igjon all men who 
have attained to the status of Personal Responsil)ility and 
Moral Accountability. I'here are not only men and 
women of this type, Imt there are many of them, and 
they are industriously s])reading the virus of moral lep¬ 
rosy wherever they can find those who will listen to them. 
Such a theory, or “doctrine," fits in with all the vicious 
tendencies of unliridled libertinism: 

A woman of excellent intelligence who circulated much 
among the movements and cults that have cleverly and 
designedly usurped the name of “New Thought/’ came 
to the writer to olitain certain information, Tlic subject 
of “Advanced Thought" came up in the course of the 
conversation, and she was asked to define her own posi¬ 
tion on the subject of Moral Accoiintaliility. She at once 
outlined the sophistry above explained. She was com¬ 
posed of two “Selves,” a “Higher Self" and a “Lower 
Self.” The Higher Self was incorruptible. The T.owcr 
Self was an illusion. Nothing that the I-ower Self might 
do could affect the Higher Self. Morality was a Myth. 
Moral Accountability and Personal Responsibility for the 
acts of the physical body were misconceptions of a per- 
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verted nature. They were unnecessary, because the 
Higher Self, which was sinless and incorruptible, was 
above and beyond all our conceptions of Morality or 
Responsibility. 

On the basis of this worse than fatuous fiction she had 
abandoned herself to the physical appetites, passions and 
desires and was living a life of self-indulgence in such 
manner as to violate every principle of Morality. The 
marvel of it is that she appeared to be utterly uncon¬ 
scious of the fact that a principle of Morality or Personal 
Responsibility entered into the problem at all. She had 
listened to the ‘‘"Song of the Siren” until it had lulled her 
conscience to sleeps and lured her Soul into the Path of 
Destruction. It was a profound shock to her to learn 
that the ''Essential Self” is "One and Indivisible,” and 
that she is as responsible for the acts and conduct of her 
"Lower Self” as she is for the ideals and purposes of 
her "Higher Self.” But she has come to realize that the 
Soul is back of all its material expressions, and that the 
evil propensities of human nature are as much a part of 
the Essential Self as are the highest and purest hopes, 
the loftiest ideals and ambitions, or the holiest aspira¬ 
tions and inspirations of the Soul. 

But her case is interesting in that it shows how easy 
it is to find or invent alleged "reasons” for the gratifica¬ 
tion of any desire of the Soul, however vicious and 
immoral it may be. It also serves to illustrate with what 
'facility the conscience, of those who so desire, may be 
anaesthetized into a state of profound lethargy 'hy the 
most glaring inconsistency, the most obvious fallacy, or 
the most self-evident sophistry. 

A certain business man of large brain, clever intelli¬ 
gence, strong animal nature and abbreviated conscience, 
spent some years and much energy and thought in the 
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formulation of a philosophy of life tliat would justify him 
in doing as he pleased, rather than as he should. The 
fundamental tenet of his philosophy was based upon the 
evolutionary principle. It was exceedingly enticing (to 
those of his kind) and brought to him results in great 
abundance. His formulary was something after this 
fashion: 

“Individual evolution is the result of Experience. 
Experience, therefore, is the one thing which nature has 
in mind as the basis of the evolutionary process. The 
purpose of life, therefore, is to “get experience.’’ In 
order that the Soul may graduate from earth’s evolu¬ 
tionary school, it must have had all the experiences pos¬ 
sible to any Soul. This earth life is but the primary 
grade in the evolutionary school of nature. It is, there¬ 
fore, not only the legitimate business, but the specific 
duty of every individual to get out of this physical life 
all the experience possible to physical nature.” 

On the basis of this unicpie formulary he was able to 
present an ingenious excuse for all his conduct, however 
immoral, dishonest, wicked or criminal it miglit be. It 
was necessary to his evolutionary develQ|)inent and self¬ 
completion that he have “all experiences,” and in all his 
self-indulgences, however wicked, immoral and degrad¬ 
ing, he was simply “getting experience.” He was merely 
“evolving” to something higher and better. 

His philosophy worked all right for a time, and the 
rapidity of his “evolution” was something Darwin had 
never dreamed of. But he was evidently too far ahead 
of the age in which he lives. If not, then the legislature 
of his state was too slow in accommodating itself to his 
philosophy by repealing all the statutes against crime, and 
as a result one of his uncvolved victims landed him in 
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jail where he had “more experience.” And this was the 
result of his effort to evade the Law of Self-Control. 

Another illustration of the same tendency of human 
nature to avoid the necessity for Self-Control, may be 
found in the various ingenious interpretations which our 
Occidental students have placed upon the Oriental doc¬ 
trine of “Karma.” This ancient concept of an immutable 
Law of Cause and Effect has been tortured into many 
strange devices, by designing intelligences, quite foreign 
to its original meaning. And the purpose in all this has 
been to formulate an acceptable excuse for the kind of 
self-indulgence which substitutes lust for love and license 
for liberty. 

There are those among our western students who 
seem to hold “karma” to be the sole responsible cause of 
all their individual weaknesses, immoralities, vices, short¬ 
comings and imperfections. They seem to regard them¬ 
selves as mere automatic results of what they are pleased 
to term their “karma.” If they are possessed of evil ten¬ 
dencies, it is due to their “karma.” If they yield to these 
tendencies and fall into vicious and immoral practices, it 
is because of their “karma.” Thus they invest the term 
with the meaning and the attributes of an overpowering 
personality to whose irresistible authority they are irre¬ 
vocably subject. To have found an explanation of why 
they yield to temptations, seems to be regarded by them 
as a sufficient excuse for the self-indulgence they have 
thereby enjoyed. To have found an explanation of why 
they sin, is offered as sufficient justification for the sin¬ 
ning. The man of this type deliberately injures his 
neighbor, knowing at the time that he is committing an 
offense against the Moral Law. He is called to account 
for his act. In his effort to evade responsibility he pleads 
“karma,” not only as the cause of his act, but likewise as 
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an excuse for it. He does not seem to realize that Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility holds him accountable for his act 
by a law of nature just as immutable and inexorable as 
the Law of ''Karma.’’ 

There are others who reduce the law of "karma” to a 
species of "fatalism,” by means of which they not only 
account for their misdeeds, but at the same time endeavor 
to throw the burden of responsibility therefor upon na¬ 
ture. To such as these, no matter what they do nor 
what the results may be, they are simply "working out 
their karma.” 

These are but a few of the many illustrations that 
might be given, of the remarkable genius which intelli¬ 
gent but willful men and women will display, and the 
astonishing lengths to which they are ready and willing to 
go, in their efforts to excuse themselves for their lack of 
Self-Control. 

But the purpose of the Great School has ever been to 
enable its students so to uncover and analyze the Ethical 
Principles of human life and impress them in their sim¬ 
plicity and grandeur upon the intelligent Consciousness, 
as to make them acknowledged facts of nature and trans¬ 
mute them into actual, vital, constructive energies and 
forces for the upbuilding of the Temple of Human 
Character. 

. It seeks to enable the student to discover these prin¬ 
ciples, not that he may invent clever fictions and ingen¬ 
ious sophistries whereby to disguise them and avoid 
them; but that he may make them "The Rule and Guide 
of his Conduct” and thereby conform his life to the Con¬ 
structive Principle of Nature upon which alone he must 
depend for the achievement of Mastership. 

Self-Control is, indeed, the first of the three great 
fundamental problems of Mastership. Nature evolves a 
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Man. Nature alone, however, can never evolve a Mas¬ 
ter. Mastership involves a process wherein the intelli¬ 
gence and volition of man himself are vital and essential 
factors. While nature working alone can never evolve 
a Master, man co-operating with and supplementing 
nature may accomplish that transcendent result. Neither 
can man working alone ever evolve a Master. He can 
do so only by co-operating with and supplementing nature 
in such manner as to conform his life to her Constructive 
Principle and Process, and thus add the potency of his 
individual Will to nature’s effort in one common evolu¬ 
tionary impulse. 

Nature, unaided by Individual Intelligence, carries the 
evolutionary impulse and process upward until Man is an 
accomplished fact. At this point nature stops. Beyond 
this point, it would seem, she cannot go without Man’s 
voluntary consent and intelligent co-operation. This 
fact is proven beyond all question. It is accepted, con¬ 
sciously or otherwise, by all mankind. 

But nature has invested man with the Soul Attributes 
of Consciousness and Will, which enable him to know 
things and do things on his own initiative; or know 
things and not do them, as he wills. 

By thus equipping man with such faculties, capacities 
and powers as enable him to act voluntarily and inde¬ 
pendently nature has made it possible for him to add the 
intelligent effort of his own Soul to the evolutionary 
impulse of nature and by so doing he is able to carry 
forward the evolutionary process far beyond the point 
where nature would be compelled to stop if man refused 
his co-operation. 

But, by thus investing man with the Soul Attributes of 
Consciousness, Independent Choice and Rational Voli¬ 
tion, nature has also made it possible for us to pursue 
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a neutral course. In this event we neither actively help 
nor hinder nature in lier evohtti{)narv effort. By thus 
electing to witlihold our cooperative aid we throw the 
entire burden upon nature. In this event we inevitably 
stop at the '‘estate of man’’ to which point nature 

unaided has carried us, an<i we proceed no further. 

Beyond this ])oint man cannot be forced, Inirther 

progress is im|)(jssib!e exce|>t Iw his consent and with 

his active and intelligent cor>j>eration. 

There is yet anotiier view of the sul)ject which is of 
even more vital importance. By investing man with 
those attributes of the Soul which enable hijti to act 
independently and voluntarily, nature Itas also made it 
possible for ns to set our own imlependent and intelli¬ 
gent effort in direct opposition to her evolutionary 
process. In this case we not only fail to add anything 
to nature’s upward imjntlsc. but we go still further than 
the neutral point and actually subtract from that impulse 
the full measure of all the effort we exert iu op|K^sition 
thereto. The inevital)Ie result is that we thereby set in 
motion a j)rocess which is the exact reverse of evolu¬ 
tionary. We not only slop the wheels of evolutionary 
unfoldmenl, hut we mrr.ve them. The result is that 
we thereby set in motion the devolutionary process and 
at once invoke the De.strnctive Principle of Nature 
in.stead of the Constructive, 

In Part HI of the preceding vohime may he found a 
comprehensive exposition and a careful analysis of these 
conditions and a definite key to the principle that under¬ 
lies them. 

But the specific point it is desired to emphasize in this 
connection is the fact that through the intelligent exer¬ 
cise of the Power of Self-Control we may place ourselves 
in perfect alignment with the Constructive Principle of 
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Nature in Individual Life, and thereby add to nature’s 
evolutionary impulse the intelligent effort of our own 
Souls. The inevitable result of this intelligent coopera¬ 
tion with nature is the attainment of individual Master¬ 
ship, in due course of time. And thus we demonstrate 
the interesting fact that while nature, of her own accord 
and by her unaided effort, evolves a Man; it requires 
the added impulse of man’s own individual, intelligent 
effort, acting in harmony with nature, to evolve a 
Master. ^ 

And this is what the Great School means by '‘SELF- 
CONTROL.” This is the rough and narrow path that 
leads to the South,* and “Self-Control” i$ the word in 
letters of Light upon the guide-post which stands at the 
parting of ways and points with its “Hand of Love” to 
this “Pathw'ay of Duty.” 

Perhaps there is no subject of vital interest and impor¬ 
tance to the student of Individual Life and Unfoldment 
more widely misunderstood, misconstrued, mis-stated 
and mis-taught than tL^ subject of Self-Control in its 
relation to psychic development. This is due, in large 
measure, to the fact that the problem has been treated 
from the viewpoint of mechanics rather than as a problem 
in Morality. 

The Self-Control which the Great School would have 
its votaries attain, and which constitutes an important 
element of the Formulary, does not mean “Self-Sup¬ 
pression” nor “Self-Abasement,” which are so generally 
advocated. It does not mean the entire destruction, 
annihilation or elimination of a single element, impulse, 
desire or function of individual human nature, either 
physical, spiritual or psychical. It does not mean 
emasculation in any sense. 

It does mean, however, that every appetite, every 
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passion, every desire, every enu)lion and every impulse 
of the Soul, whether upon the {)lane of tlie physical, the 
spiritual or the psychical, shall be so al)Solutely under 
the control of the individual that he can, in an instant 
and by a simple act of the Will, either check it, suspend 
it, divert it, or convert it into channels of Constructive 
activity. 

A vast amount of lime and valuable eneri^y have been 
wasted by those who, under false instructions, liave 
endeavored to annil^lale, extin,q’uisli, uproot, eradicate, 
eliminate and entirely destroy certain elements, |)assions, 
tendencies, desires, impulses ami functions of the Soul 
and of Individual Inlellij^’ence, inslead’’(.)f seekin.q; to make 
of them powerful and eflectivc instruments of tlie Will 
through the proper exercise of Self-C'ontrol. 

You who liave la])ored under the disadvantage of such 
false instruction, or who have been gn)|)ing over the 
pathway without instruction of any kind, will under¬ 
stand more fully what is here intended when it is ex¬ 
plained that there is not a single emotion, impulse, 
passion or desire of your being, whether of the kitid 
you are accustomed to designate as physical, or spiritual, 
or psychical (and which if it were permitted to cojitrol 
you would become destructive), hut may—under proper 
control of your Will—bc transmuted into a vital impulse 
of Constructive Energy and Power. 

An illustration may help to make the truth of this 
statement more clearly apparent: 

Every impulse of the Soul, whicli reaches the plane 
of expression through the physical organism, involves the 
expenditure of physical energy or vitality. The impulse 
of fear, in any of its many shades, degrees and phases, 
is a destructive force when uncontrolled. It involves 
the loss of vital energy and power. But if the impulse 
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is checked by the power of Will in its inception, it may 
be converted instantly into a constructive impulse which 
will enable the individual to avoid the thing which 
inspired the impulse of fear. The Power of Self- 
Control in this instance has converted a destructive im¬ 
pulse of fear into a constructive effort to avoid that 
which inspired the destructive impulse of fear. The 
same is equally true of every other destructive impulse 
of the Soul. By the proper Self-Control it may be con¬ 
verted into a Constructive effort in dine with the process 
of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment and Evolutionary 
Growth. 

To annihilate or entirely extinguish the impulse of 
fear at the approach of an enraged bull (without con¬ 
verting that impulse into a constructive effort for 
escape), would be to expose one’s self to a danger much 
greater than that involved in the impulse of fear itself. 

Then again, it is as impossible for you to annihilate, 
extinguish, or entirely eradicate the impulses of the Soul 
(without thereby and at the same time destroying your 
own individuality), as it is for the chemist to extract or 
extinguish the Oxygen in water without thereby and at 
the same time destroying the water itself. And the 
reason is the same in both cases. It is because they are 
essential ingredients in the compound. The one is as 
essential to human nature as the other is to the nature 
and consistency of water. 

From what has now been said it will be clear to the 
student and thinker that it is but a fruitless waste of 
both time and energy for the individual who is in search 
of Mastership to attempt the impossible task of eradi¬ 
cating or annihilating the primary and essential elements 
of the Soul in the hope of thereby ridding himself of 
the natural tendencies of human nature. His real task 
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lies not in this direction at all. If he is truly in search 
of it he may find it in the effort of the Soul to acquire 
that kind and quality of Self-Control which will enable 
him to liecome the most powerful and efficient co(>|)erator 
with nature in tlie constructive unfoldment and develop¬ 
ment of all his powers. 

For this is the only known pathway whicli leads to 
Individual MASTERSHIP, 

It may he of help to the student to have placed lieforc 
him a brief analysis or classificatjon of the specific lines 
aloni:!;' which it is necessary for him to exercise Self- 
Control in order that he may maintain witliin himself 
the true spirit an<I ]>urpose of the Work of Indejiendcnt 
Spiritual Unfoldment and hold himself in |)ro|>er align¬ 
ment with the Constructive Principle of Nature in Indi¬ 
vidual Idfe. It will, at least, <lej)rive him of an excuse 
for any failure on his ])art to exercise sucli Self ('ontrol 
within the limits here designate<l. 1'hus far, at least, he 
will not be able to plead “ignorance of the law,“ nor 
“want of information.” 

To that end he is s|)ecially warned that Self-Control 
against any and all of the following forces, activities, 
processes and conditions is an absolute necessity if he 
would ever attain to the degree of a Master in this 
School; and that all of this is witliin the meaning and 
limitations of the Ethical Section of the Formulary: 

1. SUBJECTION, This is one of tlie most impor¬ 
tant points of divergence between the two great ancient 
Parent Schools of Wisdom to which reference is made in 
Chapter IV of this volume. The subject is considered 
at great length and with the utmost care in Vol. 11 of 
this Scries, to which the reader is referred for further 
and more specific information. 

2, FEAR, There is no more destructive internal 
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psychological force or process in all nature than Fear, 
in all its many different degrees, phases and expressions. 
Psychic Subjection is the result of a force which is ap¬ 
plied from without. It involves a process which is 
operated by another intelligence than that of the indi¬ 
vidual who is the direct and specific subject of it. But 
Fear is a destructive process and force which arises 
within the individual himself. It is a part of himself. 
Its effects are psychological paralysis and nervous dis¬ 
organization and disintegration. 

Fear is a thing of such varying degrees, shades, phases 
and aspects, that the average individual has but the 
faintest conception* of its possibilities, or of the extent 
to which it is a factor in the realm of man's emotional 
nature. It is a theme upon which an entire volume 
might be written without exhausting the subject. It is 
one which every student must analyze to the utmost 
limits of his abilities before it is possible for him to 
understand or appreciate the importance of Self-Control 
or the almost unlimited material upon which its power 
must be exercised. If the subject is new to him he 
will be astonished to learn how many are the forms 
and phases in which it expresses itself and to what 
extent it enters into his own emotional life and nature. 

The fact that some form, phase or degree of Fear is 
expressed in each of the following terms in common use, 
will suggest something of the destructive possibilities of 
this malevolent influence and process in human nature: 

Fright, 

Dread, 

- Terror, 
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Timidity, 

Apprehension, 

Anxiety, 

'Mistrust, 

Shyness, 

Alarm, 

Awe, 

Tlorror, 

Consternation, 

Despondency, 

Difiidonce, 

Solicitude, 

Mis^Qivinj^', - 
Suspicion, 

Bash fulness. 

Such terms as Fright, ^Terror, Horror, and Dismay, 
give expression to some of the most intense degrees ai\n 
phases of Fear. The intensity of fear indicated by 
these terms is most destructive in its effects. It often 
produces instant mental and nervous paralysis, and not 
infrequently pliysical death. Its deslrnctive nature is 
recognized by every imlividual who lias the intelligence 
to analyze the process. It would seem that the ])roccss 
is one which is in some respects analogous to that of 
freezing- It does not prochice internal heat. It is not 
^'consuming'’ in its nature. It is simply paralyzing. It 
might, with some consistency, be termed *T\sychological 
Refrigeration,'' or the process of psychological freez¬ 
ing, or the freezing of the Soul. 

But such phases and degrees as arc expressed in 
Despondency, Diffidence, Suspicion or Bashfulness, are 
not so easily distinguished. There are those, perhaps, 
who do not relate these to the subject of Fear at all 
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If so, however, it is only because they have not taken 
.the trouble to reduce the subject to its final analysis. 
Further and more careful consideration will establish 
their relation to Fear as their natural antecedent and 
root emotion. 

Dread, Despondency, Apprehension, and Anxiety, give 
expressions to those phases and degrees of '‘Fear” that 
take possession of so many and make their lives a 
burden to themselves and an affliction to others. The 
effects are inevitably destructive. 

The only remedy is Self-Control. 

3. ANGER. The psychological process of Anger is 
the exact antithesis of Fear. It is consuming in its 
effects upon the individual within whom it exists. The 
blood becomes hot instead of cold. Nervous activity is 
intensified instead of paralyzed. The psychological 
process is that of destruction through heat, and might 
well be termed “Psychological Combustion.” 

As in the case of Fear, Anger expresses itself in many 
different forms and phases, some of which are indicated 
by the following terms: 


Rage, 

Desperation, 

Irritation, 

Ill Temper, 

Pique, 

Resentment, 

Animosity, 

Rancour, 

Hate, 

Impatience, 

Fury, 

Wrath, 
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Pettishness, 

Revenge, 

Bitterness, 

DispkMsiire, 

Indignation, 

Exasperation, 

Detestation, 

Annoyance. 

The extreme forms and degrees, such as Rage, Fury, 
Hate, Wrath, and Revenge, arc intensely destructive in 
their psychological efTects upon the individual wlio har¬ 
bors them. Tlicy arc like a consuming fire within a 
house of dry kindling wood. They destroy llie house 
as well as all that it contains. They consume, the Soul 
as well as the Spirit and the physical Body. Their action 
is not only intensely destructive, hut also very rapid. 
Oftentimes they result in the most serious illness, always 
in great depletion, and many times in instant death. 
Whilst their motive and intent are the destruction of 
others, they inevitably destroy those who entertain them. 
And they destroy not only the physical body, but the 
Soul itself of him who harbors them. 

Pettishness, Irritation, Bitterness, Resentment, Im¬ 
patience and Ill-Temper arc the more common forms 
and degrees. These wc meet at every turn in the daily 
affairs of life. So common arc they, both in the home 
and in the larger world of business, as well as in society 
in general, that wc have come to regard them almost as 
a necessity. While they are slower in their disintegrat¬ 
ing action, they are nevertheless as surely destructive in 
their effects upon the individual who harbors them as 
are the most intense phases and degrees. They are 
psychic combustion of a slower order. That is the only 
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real difference in their action upon the individual. They 
destroy, but they destroy more slowly than Rage or 
Fury. 

The only remedy is Self-Control. 

Then we have certain psychological combinations of 
Fear and Anger which are equally destructive in their 
effects. Among these are: 

Jealousy, 

Envy. 

Jealousy, for instance, is made up of Fear that another 
may obtain possession of that which we regard as our 
own, and Anger Against him because of his desire or 
attempt to accomplish that end. On the side of Fear 
it often takes the phase of Suspicion, Apprehension, and 
Distrust, while on the side of Anger it expresses itself 
as Hate, Wrath or Revenge. A husband regards the 
love of his wife as his own. He observes her unusual 
interest in another man. If he is like the very large 
majority of his fellows, a sense of apprehension, uncer¬ 
tainty, anxiety, or suspicion (all of which are phases of 
Fear), takes possession of him. Then immediately fol¬ 
lows within his being the sense of indignation, bitter¬ 
ness, resentment, wrath, hate or revenge (all of which 
are phases of Anger). The natural and inevitable result 
is that he is consumed by '‘Jealousy.” 

The only preventive or remedy is Self-Control. 

4. SELF-INDULGENCE. This is a weakness of 
human nature that touches every element and phase of 
individual character. As the term is generally employed, 
it has reference more especially to indulgence of the 
animal propensities, appetites, passions and desires. 

That which we term the animal side of man, however, 
is as necessary to his existence (especially so long as he 
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remains upon the plane of physical nature), as are the 
elements which enter into the other sides of his life and 
nature. Its natural functions are therefore not only 
legitimate and proper, but they are necessary and should 
be respected. But the man or woman who becomes a 
slave to them to the exclusion, the care and the health 
of the Soul, soon sinks to a level of Morality below that 
of the animal. This is the result which must inevitably 
come to those who fall into the habit of Self-Indulgence 
of the animal side of their natures. Self-Control is the 
only known remedy. 

But Self-Indulgence is by no means limited to the 
field of the animal nature. It not only may, but often 
does, extend to all the departments of human nature, 
the Soul as well as the Body. It is as easy for some 
men to indulge the tendency to Impatience or Irritability, 
or other phases of Anger, as it is for others to indulge 
the animal appetites and passions. The one is just as 
destructive as the other. There are, perhaps, as many 
women who indulge themselves in the habit of Anxiety, 
Despondency, Suspicion, or Dread, as there are who fall 
victims of their animal natures. But the indulgence of 
any phase of Fear is as truly and as intensely destructive 
as the indulgence of the purely physical appetites and 
passions. 

The indulgence of Religious Emotionalism, beyond 
its legitimate function, is quite as destructive of Indi¬ 
vidual Intelligence as Self-Indulgence of any of the 
many appetites or passions which lure men and women 
into the Pathway of Destruction. But Religion and 
Religious Emotions have reference to elements and 
aspects of human nature wholly above and beyond the 
level of all that we designate as the animal in us. 

It maj be said with equal truth that emotionalism of 
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any and every character, if indulged beyond the point 
of 'Temperance,'’ becomes destructive. The key-note 
of caution, therefore, is TEMPERANCE in all things 
that are in themselves legitimate and proper. 

There is not an appetite, passion, emotion, desire, 
ambition or impulse of human nature (which in itself is 
right), but may be indulged to a point where it becomes 
destructive to the individual within whom it exists. The 
only power that can prevent it from reaching the destruc¬ 
tive point is that of Self-Control. It may thus be 
indulged to any point short of the destructive, in perfect 
accord with nature's purposes. So long as it is held 
within those limitations it is Constructive in its effects 
upon the individual. And these are the limitations which 
are meant to be indicated by the term "Temperance." 
The thoroughly tempered, or temperate individual, is he 
who exercises the Power of Self-Control over all the 
appetites, passions, desires, emotions, ambitions and im¬ 
pulses of his nature to such degree that none of them 
shall reach the destructive point. The thoroughly Mas¬ 
terful Man is he who is able to give to each of these its 
fullest possible latitude, within Constructive lines, with¬ 
out permitting it ever to pass those limitations. 

Thus, the student must lay hold of all his many selfish 
animal desires and all his intellectual ambitions. 

He must control his longing for mere animal comfort, 
whenever indulgence of the same would deprive another 
of the comfort to which he is of right entitled. 

He must control his thirst for Power, whenever and 
wherever its indulgence would involve the enslavement 
or control of his fellow man. 

He must control his Vanity whenever it impels him 
to thrust himself forw^ard into place or position to which 



another is better entitled, nr wliich he himself has not 
earned. 

He must control the impulse of Cirecd for material 
things, and compel himself to be satisfied witli a just 
and proper measure necessary to his health, well being 
and reasonable comfort. 

He must control the “Love of Money,” which is one 
of the lowest and most degrading cravings of the luimau 
Soul, and constitutes <mc of the strongest fetters that 
bind the Soul to earth after it has passed beyond the 
Valley of tlie Shadriw. 

He must control the I'ear that parrdyzes ami the 
Anger that destroys. 

It requires knowledge on the part of the individual 
which shall enable liim to locate and <UdermiiU‘ the line 
of demarkation which marks the boundarit's of the (Con¬ 
structive process and <HiTerentiates tin’s from tlie De¬ 
structive. Not only this, it requires the most exact and 
definite knowledge. Such knowledge can he obtained 
only by personal experience. It comes only as tlie result 
of experiment and demonstration. The purpose of the 
Ethical Section of the General Formulary is to indicate 
to the student, as far as may be possible, the lines within 
which such knowledge may he obtained in such manner 
as to keep within the radius of the ('onstructive Prin¬ 
ciple and Process of Nature. Its intent is to save him 
as many mistakes as possible, atui thus to conserve his 
energies for Constructive Work, as far as may l)e pos¬ 
sible. In the Ethical Section of the General Formulary 
he has the crystallized experiences of the Masters of 
Natural Science throughout all the past ages of their 
scientific labors. If he is wise enough and strong enouglt 
to avail himself of the scientific restdts therein plac<‘<l 
before him, it is possible for liim to acluev<‘ the same 
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results, and with the least possible waste of time, energy 
and effort, and with the minimum of disappointment, 
suffering and sorrow. If he is willing to travel the road 
which they have so carefully blazed for him, he may thus 
save himself both the time and the effort, as well as the 
suffering, incident to finding his own way through a 
strange wilderness wherein many difficulties and dangers 
abound. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WORK. 

The next regular step in the unfoldment of the 
Ethical Section brings us to a subject of the most absorb¬ 
ing interest and practical utility. It has reference to 
the attitude of the Soul toward all we do and endeavor 
to accomplish in the Living of a Life. 

We all recognize the fact that each one of us, as an 
Individual Intelligence or Soul, has certain Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives, which all men should 
respect. Whether or not they do so respect them is 
quite another matter. We know that we possess them 
whether they are respected by others or not. We know 
that they are ours as a part of our natural inheritance 
from the Great Intelligence who honored us with the 
distinction of an intelligent individuality. We know this 
because they are necessary to our individual existence 
and are natural concomitants of our being. Our exist¬ 
ence as individualized Intelligent Souls would have no 
meaning without them. 

Among these are the Right to Individual Life, Indi¬ 
vidual Liberty, and the Pursuit of Individual Happiness. 
These are rights which we designate as ‘Tnalienable,’' 
because we know that they are those which no man has 
the right to take from us. No man has the right to 
interfere with us in the perfect enjoyment of them, so 
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long as \vc on oiir part do nnt interfrre with him in the 
enjoyment of the sanu‘ Rights in his own lu^half. 

But tliis last sugg<‘Stion brings to our aitentinn the 
further fact that nature <li(l imt stop her '‘emlowments” 
at that point. Slie wcait one step furtluu*. It was a nujst 
important step, teio. She not only eufhnvtsl us with 
“Inalienable Rights." Imt she at tin* same time fixed 
upon us certain crmcomitant t ihligations, Duties and 
Responsibilities. An interesting fact in this (‘onnection 
which many men and some w<^mim would like to ignore 
is this, that these ( Alligations, Dtifies and Rt'sponsiljili- 
tics are just as truly tmavoidahle as our Higlits are 
inalienable. Tliey hind ns as uncianpromisingly as our 
Rights, Privileges and Prerogatives himl the rest of 
mankind. 

Among the unavoidable < thligations whii'li nature has 
fixed upon every Intelligent Scud is tliat of ret'ognizing 
and respecting the ‘dnalienahh* Rights, Privih\ges and 
Prerogatives'’ of every otiu'r Intelligent Soul. lie is 
bound by the law of his being s<i to live' his own Rife, 
enjoy his own Liberty, and pursus^ his own i lapidness 
that he shall not in any matmer w!\atsot‘Vt*r endanger the 
Life, curtail the IJberty. nor destroy the Happiness of 
any other human being who is doing the same tiling. 

Up to this point the subject is more or less familiar to 
every intelligent man and woman who has made a study 
of the principles of Sociology or Civil (lovernment. 
And up to this point the general principU^s outlined may 
be said to be almost universally accepted l>y stmlents tlie 
world over. While there is wide <Iiversity of judgment 
as to the best method of securing the results herein out¬ 
lined, there is no question as to the accuracy and the 
justice of the principles declared. 

But there is another, a broader and a higher view of 
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the subject which transcends the legitimate scope of 
either Sociology or Civil Government, as these are gen¬ 
erally considered and accepted under the name of 
''Sciences/’ It is to this broader and higher aspect of 
the subject that the Ethical Section of the Formulary 
carries us. 

There is a principle of "Service” which, from the 
standpoint of Soul Growth and Spiritual Development, 
far transcends any of the "Inalienable Rights” or "Un¬ 
avoidable Obligations,” as these are generally defined 
and understood. 

For instance: Each one of its recognizes his own 
Inalienable Right to Individual Life. But the mere right 
to live, upon which we all insist, and upon which all 
other individual achievements necessarily depend, would 
be an empty and meaningless heritage if mere living 
were the goal of individual attainment or of individual 
purpose. The man who is so busy "standing on” his 
Right, and who is so completely absorbed in jealously 
guarding it from the encroachment of possible tres¬ 
passers that he has no time left for using it, thereby 
makes of it an empty treasure. The rarest jewel in the 
world would only make of its owner an ignoble slave if 
its value so impressed itself upon him as to impel him 
to spend all his life in the selfish effort to prevent the rest 
of mankind from sharing it with him or in any manner 
whatsoever benefiting through its existence. 

The higher view of this one supreme and Inalienable 
Right of Individual Existence is, that Life itself is of no 
value, either to the individual or to the world, except in 
so far as it is made a life of Service to the Cause of 
Humanity. From this point of vision there is something 
vastly more important to be accomplished than merely to 
"stand upon our Rights.” The thing most devoutly to 
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be sought, therefore, is not a nietliod of repelling by 
force or violence those wiio wvmld otlierwise trespass 
upon our Inalienable Riglit to Idfe, but liow to live a 
life in such manner as to render tlie most valuable service 
to both the individual and society. 

The individual who dedicates his life to the highest 
and best Service of which he is capal)le will never find 
it necessary to give either time or thought to the problem 
of his “Riglit to Life."' Neither will it lie necessary for 
him to trouble himself, exct'pt in the rarest instances, 
concerning tlie manner in which others shall “respect’’ 
that Right. For a life of Service to others draws unto 
itself all the “resjiect" and all the “jirotection” it is pos¬ 
sible for society, with few exceptions, to render to any 
human being. 

Again: The Inalienable Right of Individual Idherty 
is one which every intelligxmt Soul cherishes. Ifiit the 
kind of liberty which means nothing more than merely 
to be “let alone’’ is of small value as comjiared with the 
liberty of the Soul which conies from a life of Service 
in the Cause of Truth and Humanity. Liberty to work 
out the great ]iroblem of individual life and destiny 
according to the dictates of individual Conscience, is 
worth vastly more to any Soul than the lil)erty to accu¬ 
mulate material possessions, or the lilierty to enjoy them 
to the exclusion of those who more justly deserve them 
or more greatly need them. 

The individual who is intent upon a life of Service to 
others need not trouble his head nor his lieart concerning 
the respect with winch Ins fellows may or may not honor 
his inalienable Right of Individual Idberty. That is a 
matter which will take care of itself. Such a life, with 
few exceptions, will command all the “Liberty” it is 
possible for society to grant or secure to any mortal. 
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The Liberty which men find it necessary to ''fight” for 
is seldom, if ever, comparable in real value with that 
which their fellows will freely grant them in return for 
beneficent services generously rendered. 

Then again: The right of every individual to seek 
his own happiness is recognized by intelligent men and 
women everywhere; provided he does not thereby inter¬ 
fere with others who are making the same search. But 
the individual happiness which does not take into account 
also the happiness of others seldom, if ever, rises above 
the level of selfish enjoyment. The kind or quality of 
''happiness” that consists in being "let alone” to do what¬ 
soever his selfish instincts and impulses would suggest, 
is but poorly and inadequately named. It is as far below 
the level of real Happiness as the instincts of animal 
nature are below the inspirations and aspirations of the 
most exalted human Soul. 

Whilst it is important that each Individual Intelligence 
or Soul should understand and appreciate his Inalienable 
Right to seek for his own happiness, it is of far greater 
importance that he learn to understand and appreciate 
the profound fact of nature, that he zvill never hnd it 
alone. Happiness is not to be found in loneliness. It is 
the natural result of the harmonic relation between indi¬ 
viduals. This means that true Happiness is the result 
of our dependence upon others, and not our independence 
of them. Happiness, therefore, in its true sense, is one 
of the things which nature compels us to share with 
others whether we will or not. It cannot possibly be 
made an exclusive individual possession. The individual 
who attempts to appropriate it inevitably loses it or fails 
to find it. To the greedy, the selfish, the ambitious and 
vain it is a veritable will-o-the-wisp. It eludes them, 
and is forever just beyond their grasp. 
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It is only when the Soul turns to others with a cry of 
love and recognition that Happiness pauses in its onward 
flight. True Happiness is the result of I.nve alone. 
Perfect Happiness is the result of the perfect I.ove rela¬ 
tion, There are no substitutes. Tt is therefore reciprocal 
in its essential nature. It is as impossible to appropriate 
it as it is to appropriate conii)anionshi|). Two individuals 
arc as necessary to the existence of 1 Iap[nness as the two 
elements (Oxygen and Hydrogen), are necessary to the 
existence of water. 

And thus it is that all our “Inalienable Rights” arc hut 
empty and meaningless titles so long as we “stand u|)on” 
them in such manner as to appropriate their possilile 
benefits and enjoyments to ourselves alone. It is only 
when we regard them and employ them as implements of 
Service to our fellows that they have a meaning or a 
value to us or to tliem. 

The only legitimate reason or excuse for the existence 
of an ^‘Inalienable Right to Life” is that the Life shall be 
worth it; and the only Life that is worth anything is the 
life of Service to Humanity. 

As stated in a previous chapter, there is no such thing 
as Soul Growth without Personal IHTort. It will now lie 
clear to the thoughtful stmlent who has followed the 
theme closely to tins point, that Effort alone is not suf¬ 
ficient It requires Unselfish KlTort. This means Effort 
which has for its object benefit to others as well as to 
Self. In other words, we come back again to the Atti¬ 
tude of wSoul which is necessary to Indei>endent S[)iritiial 
Unfoldmcnt. And it is found that the altruistic impulse 
is one of the essential dements that enters into that 
Attitude of Soul. 

This does not mean that wc arc not to “stand upon 
our Rights” whenever and wherever that may I)c neccs- 
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sary to ti!e accomplishment of a just and upright Life. 
Nor does it mean that our life of Service shall entirely 
exclude ourselves from our thoughts nor ignore our 
benefits as a part of the purposes to be accomplished by 
the Service. It does mean, however, that in the exercise 
of our '‘Inalienable Rights'' we shall ever keep in mind 
the "Rights of Others" and never allow ourselves to 
trespass upon them. It means also that in all our efforts 
for individual unfoldment and progress we are never to 
lose sight of the fact that each one of us constitutes a 
unit of force and purpose in the great Body of Humanity 
of which we are a part, and that we owe it to Society, 
as well as to our^selves, to be a healthy unit in that 
capacity and to render to Society the highest measure of 
healthful Service of which we are capable. 

But we have, up to this point in this chapter, been 
considering more especially our Inalienable Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives, and the manner in which 
we should exercise them in order to meet the require¬ 
ments of the Ethical Section of the Formulary. But 
there is another whole side of the problem which is of 
even more vital importance, if possible. It is that which 
has to do with our Unavoidable Duties and Obligations 
as Individual Intelligences. And it is here at this point 
in the journey along the pathway toward Liberty and 
Light that so many fail. It is here that they become 
discouraged and turn back, to join the merry throng 
in the broad highway to the North. And it is here at 
this crucial point that so many stop and cry out: "It is 
too hard! It is too hard! The path is too narrow! The 
way is too difficult!" That which follows will give some 
understanding and possible appreciation of the problem 
to be met at this point in the journey. 

Duties and Obligations and Responsibilities, when con- 
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sidered from a mctafdiysical or ps}'cholo,q;ical point of 
view, may be classified as follows: 

1. Active. 

2. l\issive. 

An active Olilii^'atb^n is one which hinds ns to do some¬ 
thing*. A passive Obligation is one which binds ns to 
refrain from doing something. 

For illnstralion: All hnn<‘st men recognize the Obli¬ 
gation to pay their jnst delits. Tliis is an Obligation 
which binds them to do something. It calls for the per¬ 
formance of a s[)eciric act. 'riiis is an Active Obligation. 

lUit we all rec' >gnize the fact that wt‘ are tinder Oltliga- 
tion to refrain from doing anything which shall inten¬ 
tionally injure or wrong our fellow men. Ihit this is an 
Obligation not to do sometlnng which it is within our 
power to do. Tins is a Passive Oldigation. 

Then again, Duties ami Obligations bind us: 

1. To do or not to do something to or for ourselves. 

2. To do or not to do sometlnng to or for our fellow 
men. 

From the stan(l|)oinl of each individual they arc there¬ 
fore cither Subjective or Objective, in that one class 
concerns only ourselves while the second class concerns 
others than ourselves. 

From the foregoing it will lie clear to the reader that, 
from the standpoint of .subject matter alone, all oiir 
Duties, Obligations and Responsibilities, simply bind us 
''to do or not to do,” as the case may be. From this view 
of the subject alone, every Duty or Obligation, in its 
final analysis, involves citlier "action” or "non-action.” 

And it is just this narrow view of the subject that 
has caused so much uncertainty and confusion in the 
minds of men the world over. By thus reducing the 
problem to a basis of mere mechanics, and assuming 
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thereby that ^'action and non-action” are all that is 
involved in the performance of Duties, the discharge of 
Obligations and the fulfillment of Responsibilities, the 
most important element of the problem is entirely 
omitted. And through this omission the Spirit of the 
entire Work is lost. 

In the full performance of a Duty or the complete 
discharge of an Obligation there is something vastly more 
involved than the mere mechanical act of doing some¬ 
thing or the mere refraining from the doing of 
some such act. Independent Spiritual Unfoldment is 
dependent: 

1. Upon the Attitude of Soul. 

2. Upon the Personal Effort of the individual in har¬ 
monious action with that Attitude of Soul. 

Thus it will appear that in the accomplishment of 
Spiritual Independence, as the term is employed in this 
work, the Attitude of Soul is the first thing to be accom¬ 
plished, and Personal Effort in harmony therewith is the 
second. 

And this gives us the key for which we have been 
searching. In the discharge of an Obligation, in such 
manner as to make it an impulse toward Spiritual Un¬ 
foldment and Mastership, the mechanical act necessary 
to do the thing involved is necessary, but it is not the 
most necessary thing to be considered. That which is 
primary and fundamental is the Attitude of Soul in con¬ 
formity with which the mechanical act must be done. 
What is the Attitude of Soul that will give to all our 
Personal Efforts, in the discharge of our Obligations, 
the strongest possible impulse toward Constructive 
Spiritual Unfoldment? 

The answer to this question furnishes us the solution 
of one of the profound psychological problems which 
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every successful student must work out in the course of 
his journey toward the South. It also develops a most 
interesting distinction between the Oriental and the Occi¬ 
dental mind in their method of dealing with this par¬ 
ticular phase of the general theme. 

For instance: The Oriental intelligence, more espe¬ 
cially the Hindu, in a manner that is entirely con¬ 
sistent with his own nature, reaches the conclusion that 
'"serenity/’ or “tranquility,” expresses the internal attitude 
of Soul necessary to the most rapid and perfect Spiritual 
Unfoldment. He therefore endeavors to cultivate serenity 
and tranquility in the midst of all the conditions and 
experiences of life. The very spirit of Orientalism is 
serenity. To the Hindu the most perfect expression of 
Self-Control is that of serenity, quiescence, calmness and 
poise. He is taught these conditions of the soul from 
early infancy. They are a part of the very atmosphere 
he breathes. They are an ever-present prenatal influence. 
They are transmitted to him through centuries upon 
centuries of consistent heredity. From infancy to old 
age they are wrought into the texture of his essential 
being. It is only natural, therefore, that he should go 
about the performance of his Duties and the discharge 
of his Obligations in that spirit of serenity and tran¬ 
quility which, to him, expresses the highest attainment of 
Self-Control. For he knows that Self-Control is one of 
the fundamental keys to Spiritual Unfoldment and 
Mastership. 

There was a time within the history of the Great 
School when Self-Control was regarded as the one and 
only key to Mastership. In a deep and fundamental 
sense this is true. But it was due to a superficial under¬ 
standing of the meaning of 'Self-Control in its spiritual 
and psychical significance that the barbarous systems and 
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phases of Yogi practice came into existence among cer¬ 
tain of the Oriental schools of religion and philosophy. 

It was due to this misconception of the meaning and 
character of Self-Control in its relation to Independent 
Spiritual Unfoldment that the most cruel and needless 
physical tortures became a part of their system of 
discipline. 

A somewhat different application of the same general 
misconception of the true meaning and nature of Self- 
Control is responsible for the fundamental and distin¬ 
guishing feature of the School of Stoicism. The ability 
so to exercise the power of Self-Control as to betray no 
evidence of emotion, in the midst of the most trying 
experiences of life, was held to be the crucial test of 
the Soul. 

Our American Indians betray the same fundamental 
error in the barbarous and inhuman tortures to which 
they subject their physical bodies in some of their 
religious rites and ceremonials. The perfect serenity and 
tranquility with which they suffer their physical bodies 
to be torn and mutilated is truly an evidence of remark¬ 
able Will-Power and wonderful Self-Control. But this 
is neither the kind nor the quality of Self-Control 
demanded of the Student who is in search of Independent 
Spiritual Illumination and Mastership. It is neither a 
Duty nor an Obligation we owe to ourselves nor to 
anyone else thus to mutilate the material instrument of 
the Soul, the physical body, through which alone the 
Intelligence may express itself upon the plane of physical 
nature. Furthermore, it is a much less difficult feat of 
the Soul to suffer the torture of the flesh or even the 
destruction of the physical body, than it is so to train 
and develop that body as to make of it a perfect instru¬ 
ment for the Soul’s expression, an instrument that is at 
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all times under absolute control of its Master, the Intel¬ 
ligent Soul that inhabits it. 

In the process of Independent Spiritual Development 
there are many things more difficult to attain than that 
of patiently enduring physical pain or bodily suffering. 
The proper performance of some of our simplest duties 
of life often calls for a character and quality of Self- 
Control almost immeasuraldy superior to that which 
enables us to endure with jiatience tlic most intense 
physical suffering. 

Whilst '‘Serenity” and “Tranquility” in the discharge 
of all our personal Obligations arc atlainmenls devoutly 
to he sought, and arc correct, as far-as they go, they do 
not represent the liighest nor the l)est there is in tlic 
spirit of our western civilization, nor do tliey cofirdinatc 
with the activity of our mental methods and processes. 
While it is true that “Serenity” lias In'rome almost a 
normal condition of tlie (Iriental intelligcmce, it is diffi¬ 
cult, even in thought, to associate the conce])t with a 
people whose very psychic constitution is that of the 
most intense activity. 

The kind of “serenity” for whicli we must strive is not 
the serenity of stagnation nor that of inertia. It must 
be the serenity of Action. The kind of “Tran(|uility” 
which alone will meet the demands of our western 
psychological momentum is the trancjuilily of Motion. 
We have in English a word which embodies all tliese 
psychological demands. It is one of the most significant 
and important words in our language. It is one wliose 
psychological potencies and possil)ilities are but dimly 
sensed by the masses of mankind, and hut imper¬ 
fectly understood by the more enlightened students of 
psychology and searchers after spiritual light <and truth. 
It is one, however, in such common use that its orthog- 
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raphy is familiar to almost every man, woman and child 
who speaks the English language. It is a word whose 
spirit and meaning the Master, Jesus, endeavored to 
impress upon all who heard his words of instruction. In 
its psychological analysis it might well be said to include 
both “serenity in action’’ and “tranquility in motion.” 
That is to say, it combines all the elements of both 
serenity and tranquility in combination with the most 
healthful activities of a thoroughly awakened conscious¬ 
ness. It indicates a condition or status of the Soul far 
more difficult to attain and hold permanently than that 
of either tranquility^ or serenity, or both of these com¬ 
bined. It is, in like measure, a more exalted achieve¬ 
ment to set before the aspiring student, and when attained 
it carries him that much more nearly the goal of his 
endeavors. 

To carry our Responsibilities, perform our Duties and 
discharge our Obligations at all is a task before which 
many a strong man has fallen. It is indeed one before 
which any man or woman might pause with a feeling of 
doubt and dread. But to do all this with the Soul for¬ 
ever keyed to the level of true Spiritual Unfoldment is 
even a more difficult task. But it is at the same time a 
more exalted one. It calls for the best there is in us. It 
involves a character of Self-Contrpl of which the Oriental 
Yogi, the ancient Stoic, the American Indian and the 
cloistered monk and nun of Catholic orders have never 
so much as dreamed. And yet it is that for which every 
student of the Great School must strive with all his 
heart and Soul. It is not easy of accomplishment, but it 
is within the bounds of human achievement. 

There is perhaps no point within the limits of the 
Ethical Section where so many fail as here. It is for 
this reason that so much emphasis is given the subject 
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in this connection. The discharge of almost every 
specific Obligation calls for the ^performance of some 
physical act. liy habit, enstom, training, education, 
environment, heredity, conscience, and almost every other 
inilnence upon us, we have come to regard the mere 
physical act as the only thing involved in the Obligation. 
From this viewpoint it is but logical as well as natural 
that wc should look upon tlie simjde performance of the 
act itself as a com|)lete discharge of the Obligation. 
But from the viewpoint of tlie Great Work of Spiritual 
Unfoldment, we thereby ignore virtually all there is of 
vital importance in tlie jiroblem. 

An illustration or two may scTvt^ to liring out the 
principle more distinctly, and at the same time carry home 
to us a more vivid realization of the extent to which we 
fall short of the rccjuirenuaits of tlie scientific Formulary 
in onr daily lives and conduct. 

Among our individual ac<puuntanc(‘S, each one of tis 
will be alile to recall <ine or more who have deeply 
impressed us with a sense of their melancholy martyrdom 
to Duty. Tliere are comparatively few, indeed, who do 
not, to some extent, im|)ress us witli the feeling that, to 
them, the Duties and Obligations and Responsibilities of 
life arc only so many burden.s imposed upon them wrong¬ 
fully and arbitrarily, by nature or their fellow man, for 
the express pur|)Ose of inflicting upon them more than 
their just or rightful share of unhappiness and misery. 

What a rude and unwelcome awakening awaits all 
those who measure life from this somber and erroneous 
viewpoint. With what a cruel shock they are destined 
some day to realize the profound and solemn truth that 
no duty ever yet was performed and none ever will be 
performed by a human being while the Soul of the actor 
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is filled with anger, bitterness, hatred, contempt, aversion, 
resentment, reluctance, or any shade of protest. 

He who gives grudgingly the crust of bread to the 
hungry wayfarer has done a physical act, but he has 
performed only the smallest part of his Duty. He who 
supplies the material necessities of the home grudgingly, 
or with reluctance, or in the spirit of unkindness or pro¬ 
test, has accomplished but an empty, naked and mean¬ 
ingless act. But he has not performed his Duty. She 
who presides over the destinies of the home, even though 
she labor early and late to meet the multiplicity of 
demands upon her time, her thought and her strength, 
has utterly failed o’f her Duty if the spirit of bitterness, 
impatience, protest or complaint pervades her Soul and 
casts its somber shadow over the home. How many 
husbands are there today who, in actual practice, provide 
the material necessities of the home in such manner as to 
perform the Duty and discharge the Obligation in full 
which they owe to those who are of right dependent upon 
them? How many wives are there today who meet the 
demands upon them in such manner as to cast no shadow 
of bitterness, impatience, protest or complaint over the 
home? 

In other words, how many men and women are there 
today who perform their Duties, discharge their Obliga¬ 
tions and carry the burden of their Personal Responsibili¬ 
ties in such manner as to obtain therefrom the highes 
degree of Constructive Spiritual Development and th( 
fullest measure of Psychic Unfoldment of which they an 
capable? It is not possible to answer this questioi 
definitely, but it is safe to conclude that the number i 
comparatively small. 

Among those who shall read these pages, if there ar 
any who are impatient in their desire to take up th 
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Technical Work of the Second and Third Sections of the 
General Formulary, tliey are asked to hear in mind the 
following important suggestions: 

1. The Ethical Foundation must first l)C laid by every 
student, broad and deep in his own life, before it is 
possible for him to enter upon tlie Second Section, which 
has been designated as “I'eclinical Work.” 

2 . It is for this reason that the l^thical Section is 
presented first for his consideration, h'or in tliis Section 
will be placed lie fore him the Moral Status wliich it is 
necessary for Iiim to attain within himself before it is 
possible for him to place himself in that “Attitude of 
Soul” from which alone it is possible for him or any other 
individual ever to accomplish the d'echnical Work. 

3. The Second and I'hird Sections of the Work, 
though designated as “Technical,” are no more truly and 
definitely “Scientific” than the h'thical Section. It is 
true they involve the doing of certain definite and specific 
things, which dearly indicate the direct line along whicli 
he must put forth his “Fersonal Id'fort,” and they outline 
for him the meaning and the ])urpose of each specific act 
he is required to perform. 

But it is alisolutely necessary for him first to be the 
thing indicated in the hithical Section before it is possible 
for him ever to do the things outlined for him in the 
Technical Sections. 

In other words, the goal of Spiritual Independence and 
Mastership is one which cannot be reached by those whose 
impatience would impel them to travel “cross-lots” or to 
skip any of the “hard places.” 

Those who arc not willing in good faith to Sfiuare their 
lives by the scientific requirements of the bhhical Section 
need not hope ever to accomplish the work of the other 
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two. It would be but a waste of both time and energy 
for them to attempt it. It is impossible. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make clear one more 
element of the Formulary which enters into the '‘Attitude 
of Soul’’ from which alone our Personal Efforts will 
impel us forward in the direct line of Constructive Spirit¬ 
ual Unfoldment. 

That element is to be found in the Spirit in which we 
"stand upon our Rights,” perform our Duties, discharge 
our Obligations, and carry the burden of our Personal 
Responsibilities. 

As hereinbefore stated, that element may be perfectly 
expressed in one simple every-day English word. It 
will be observed, however, that the specific word has not 
been given. The omission is not the result of an over¬ 
sight. It is entirely intentional. The reader is entitled 
to know why so important a key is. withheld from him. 
The reasons for this remarkable omission are as follows: 

1. The word constitutes the "Official Answer” to one 
of the most important "Problems” in what is known 
to students of the Great School as. "The Masters’ 
Catechism.” 

2. The independent solution of each and all of these 
Problems is required of every student who is admitted to 
the "Inner Work” of the Ethical Section. 

3. The largest measure of benefit to every student 
who receives that Work, comes to him as a result of the 
"Personal Effort” he puts forth in the solution of those 
Problems. Even the casual reader may obtain great 
benefit from the fascinating search among synonyms for 
the one Word which shall constitute a perfect answer to 
the profound Ethical Problem hereinbefore outlined. 

In its relation to the Great Work of Spiritual Unfold¬ 
ment along Constructive lines, this common little word 
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gives expression to what might well be named 'The 
Color Scheme” of the Philosophy of Individual Life. For 
it gives expression to that which lends warmth, beauty 
and illumination to the otherwise lianl life of "'Duty/' 
and transforms the iron chain of “Obligation"’ into the 
sparkling, bejeweled, golden thread of ‘‘Privilege.’" 



CHAPTER XIX. 


VANITY OF VANITIES. 


There are two kinds of Vanity, namely: 

1. Vanity of Person. 

2 . Vanity of Intelligence. 

Personal Vanity is self-admiration of personal appear¬ 
ance. It is undue admiration of one's own form, figure, 
face, dress, decoration, ornamentation, personal posses¬ 
sions and material belongings. It stimulates in us the 
craving desire for the admiration, the homage and the 
applause of others as to our personal appearance. 

Intellectual Vanity is unjustifiable admiration of one's 
own intelligence or intellectual attainments. It impels us 
to seek the admiration and the applause of others as to 
our intellectual brilliancy, wit, humor, knowledge, judg¬ 
ment and intellectual superiority over others. 

Vanity, like both Fear and Anger, expresses itself in 
many different forms and phases, among which are the 
following: 


Self-consciousness, 

Self-conceit, 

Self-confidence, 

Self-esteem, 

Self-praise, 

Self-gratulation, 

Self-glorification, 

Self-assurance, 


Self-complacency, 

Self-sufficiency, 

Sel f-approbat ion. 

Self-admiration, 

Self-applause, 

Self-love, 

Self-elation, 

Egotism, 
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It expresses itself ouUvanlly by 


A rrogance, 

ITaiii;litiiiess, 

Disdain, 

Ostentation, 

Arbitrariness, 

Flippancy, 

Impertinence, 


Boast fulness, 

Superciliousness, 

Imperii nisness, 

Preteiitii nisness. 

Dogmatism, 

Audacity, 

Frivolity. 


As between the sexes, it would seem tliat Personal 
Vanity, or Vanity of Person, is a wc’akiu'ss more com¬ 
mon to wonnai than to men; while Intellectual Vhinity 
is, without (pieslion, one of man’s' most conspicuous 
faults and most glaring defects of character. 

'’Fhe vanities of wonuai manifest themselves more' con¬ 
spicuously in (hear love of drc’ss, jc'wrlrv, dec(u*ation, 
and the effort, through the art of self‘a<lt)rnment, to 
command attention and apj)lause for tlu'ir personal 
beauty and apparent loveliness. 11u‘ vain woman is 
more likely to betray her w(‘akness through evi<leuces of 
scif-consciousuess in all of its many sulMle forms, 
through haughtiness, imperiousness, disdain, ostentation, 
flippancy, self-assurance, self-|)raise and self-conceit. 

The vanities of men betray themselves nu)Sl fre¬ 
quently through marked evideuct's of selfnajulhlence, 
boastfulness, arrogance, egotism, self-sunicieucy, arbi¬ 
trariness and dogmatism. 

Of course there arc many exceptions among h'oth the 
sexes. There are women who arc consumed with Intel¬ 
lectual Vanity, and there are men who are etpially 
devoured by I^ersonal Vanity; but iltese wouhl appear 
to be the exceptions rather than the rule. 

From a psychological standpoint Vanity in all its 
forms and phases is destructive, Tlic vanities of men 
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are no less so than those of women. In many respects 
they are even more to be deplored. 

The ambition for power, so common among men, is 
impelled by their desire for public applause. The strug¬ 
gles for political and social leadership is but a struggle 
that is impelled by Vanity. The impulse back of it all 
is the love of approbation and the insatiate desire for, 
personal admiration and public applause. The selfish 
desire for personal glorification is back of most of the 
ambitious men. 

Vanity, in all its manifold forms and phases, is an 
expression of the most inordinate selfishness. It is an 
impulse of self-gratification without regard of any kind 
whatsoever for the well-being of others. 

It has been shown in another chapter that the altruistic 
impulse is one of the essential elements that enters into 
the Attitude of Soul necessary to Independent Spiritual 
Unfoldment. Whatever excludes it is a necessary bar to 
such Unfoldment. 

The supreme selfishness of Vanity, in whatever form 
or phase it manifests itself, leaves no room for the 
unselfish consideration of others. It is for this reason 
that it stands as an insurmountable barrier between 
every man 05 woman who harbors it, and the goal of 
Independent Spiritual Unfoldment and Power. 

Self-respect, within proper limitations, is one of the 
most essential factors in the right Attitude of Soul for 
which every student of the Great School is in search. 
In its true and legitimate sense it is a natural result of 
honest endeavor. It contains no element of deception, 
fraud, dishonesty, pretense nor insincerity. It is en¬ 
tirely genuine, and is one of nature’s just rewards 
of merit. The man or the woman who is truly honest, 
sincere, genuine and good, has the perfect right to 
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entertain a feeling of uiKjiialified Self‘-rcs|)ect. the indi¬ 
vidual who, by lionest endeavor, lias ac«|uired profound 
knowledge is justly entitled to respect liiinself for the 
achievement, so long as he uses liis knowledge for the 
accomplishment of the highest good of liolli himself and 
his fellows. Legitimate self-res])ect is in fierfect align¬ 
ment with the Constructive Principle of Nature in Indi¬ 
vidual Life, To be worthy of one's own Selt-res|)ect is 
one of the most exalted achievements of the Sonl. It is 
that for which every student must strive.' who hopes for 
true Spiritual Illumination. 

But until we arc able to commend ourselves to our¬ 
selves in good conscience we liave no right to commend 
ourselves to others at all. And when w(' liavc once 
truly attained to a state and condilinn of Soul growth 
which justly entitles us to our own (XHumendation it will 
not be necessary for us to commend ntirselvcs to others. 

If, upon a basis of strict merit, we are able to com¬ 
mand our own intelligent Self-respect, our friends and 
fellows will not be long in discovering that fact, and 
when they do they will give us tlieir respect without 
waiting for us to canvass them for it. 

It is only when Self-respect crosses the line of its 
Constructive limitations that it becomes something else. 
And the thing it then becomes is Vanity. Sc") long as it 
is held within its constructive boundaries it is !)eautiful 
and ennobling and uplifting. The moment it passes 
beyond those limitations into the field of Vanity it 
becomes unlovely, degrading and destructive. 

There may, perhaps, arise in the mind of the reader 
or student a question as to the meaning of *T^ridc” and 
the position it occupies in relation to true Spiritual Un™ 
foldment and Soul Growth. For this reason it may be 
well briefly to consider it in this connection, 
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From the viewpoint of lexicology the term is given 
a number of different meanings, some of which widely 
differ from each other. One of its definitions would 
bring it clearly within the meaning which this School 
gives to the term ‘'Self-respect,as hereinbefore indi¬ 
cated. Another of its definitions would place it clearly 
within the field of “Vanity,’' as the word is hereinbefore 
analyzed. 

“Pride” is defined as: 

1. “Unreasonable conceit of one’s own superiority, 
whether as to talents, wealth, beauty, accomplishment, 
rank, office, or other distinction, with correspondingly 
contemptuous feeling toward others.” 

2. “The manifestation of this feeling in one’s inter¬ 
course with others, as by haughtiness, arrogance, or 
superciliousness.” 

3. “A proper sense of personal dignity, character and 
worth; self-respect,” etc. 

Its synonyms are given as follows: “Conceit, osten¬ 
tation, self-complacency, self-conceit, self-esteem, self¬ 
exaltation, self-respect, vainglory, vanity.” 

The first and second definitions above given fall clearly 
within the field of Vanity, while the third is with equal 
exactness within the field of Self-respect. The following 
analysis of the term is to be found in the Standard Dic¬ 
tionary of 1906: 

''Conceit and Vanity are associated with weakness. 
Pride with strength. Conceit may be founded upon 
nothing; Pride is founded upon something that one is, 
or has, or has done; Vanity, too, is commonly founded 
on something real, though far slighter than would afford 
foundation for Pride. Vanity is eager for admiration 
and praise, is elated if they are rendered, and pained if 
they are withheld, and seeks them; Pride could never 
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solicit admiration or praise. Seif -conceit is ridiculous; 
Conceit is offensive. Self-respect is a thoroughly worthy 
feeling; Self-esteem is a more generous estimate of one's 
own character and abilities than the rest of tlie world 
are reacly to allcnv,'* etc. 

The extreme latitude thus given to the term Pride'' 
makes of it a word of great uncertainty in common use. 
For this reason, if the term is ever used to express a 
coiulition of Soul or state of being that is witliin Con* 
structive limitations, it should always Ih! preceded hy the 
adjectives nr ^'worthyC or s«une other cjualifying 

cxidanatioti that would imlicate clearly and unmistakably 
the specific sense in which it is emiirioyed. When used 
witliout some sucli qualification it s!k)u!<I l>e understood 
to fall wiilnn the fiebl of '*VanityT In this manner 
alone is it possitile to unmask the j'uaden.sions of tliose 
who employ tile wonl in an ambigumis sense for the 
express jiurpose of taking credit for that whicli they do 
not jKiSsess. It .should never he possible to confuse the 
I'Vide that means **Se!f*respecC* witli the iVkie that 
means only **FanityT 

To the Intellectual Vanities of men, rather than the 
petty Personal Vanitien of women, are directly or iiidi.- 
reclly traceable many of the past failures of the Cireat 
School in its efforts to I>ring to the world of intelligent 
humaiiity a definite knowledge of its science and its 
philosophy. 

The Vanities of men exhibit themselves in the irre¬ 
pressible struggle of amhitknis men for leadership in all 
the various irioveinenti within the great liody of society* 
It matters not wliat the chameter cif tlie movement may 
be» whether religions, plnlosopliic, etliical, iwlitical, 
economic or purely iocial, there are always strong, able 
and intelligent men whose inordiitatc vanity imfielg them 
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to thrust themselves forward in the struggle for leader¬ 
ship and power. With the rarest exceptions it is the 
man of this type that pushes his way to the front, regard¬ 
less of consequences, and is found today, as in all past 
ages, at the head of every movement. It is seldom a 
matter of principle that impels him to this struggle for 
place. Almost without exception, the impelling motive 
is the enjoyment of public notice, public applause, public 
patronage, personal power and the homage, the flattery, 
the blandishments and the adulations of his fellows. 
Not infrequently men of this type are moved by the 
malicious enjoyment they get out of the envy and the 
jealousy of other •vain men who have striven against 
them for the same preferment and power. Every side 
and angle of the proposition only presents to us a new 
view of pure and unadulterated selfishness. 

It is men of this type who have been the cause of the 
disintegration and death of many a most worthy and 
beneficent religious, philosophic and ethical movement. 
They thrust themselves into positions of prominence 
only to misrepresent the spirit and purpose of every such 
movement upon which they fasten themselves. The 
leadership of such men is fatal to any movement which 
has for its purpose the religious, philosophic or moral 
enlightenment and betterment of society. 

It is not necessary to go backward beyond the memory 
of the present generation to find a number of striking 
illustrations of the manner in which the leadership of 
men of this type has disintegrated and destroyed most 
worthy and beneficent movements which had for their 
original purpose the enlightenment and progress of 
mankind. 

The following is an illustration of the manner in which 
§uch a proposition works itself out: 
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A wise, no 5 )k', exalted and generous Soul appears in 
the midst of society. IH.s knowledge, his wisdom and 
his exalted life and purpose.s .soon attract to him a number 
of honest men and women who look upon him as a 
spiritual teacher and guide. They join with him in a 
mutual endeavor to comfort the sorrowing, lift up the 
fallen and iielp all men to a higher and better under¬ 
standing and exemplification of life. A movement is 
thu.s formed in the miilst of .society, whose .spirit and 
purpose are pure and noble and U|diftitig and in all 
re.spects worthy and helpftd. 

By the time it ha.s crystallized into definite form it has 
attractetl the attention of a numlier of vain and ambitiou.s 
men. Each one of these is striving with all his intelli¬ 
gence and power for his own personal advatitage. They 
see in this new movement a fiossible in.stnmicnt for the 
achievement of their tlcsigns. 'rhey ally themselves with 
it. They become untiring workers in its behalf. By 
their activity and their industry they .soon earn the 
grateful recognition of the true an«i loyal and unselfish 
members. It is not long until some one of them has 
forged Ids way to the front ami through the support of 
the innocent, the humble and the unsusjwcting workers 
has become a leader among tliem. Ilis unsucces.sfu! 
competitors for position ami place begin their work of 
undermining him, in the hope of thereby succeeding to 
his position. They are at last successful, and some one 
of them supplants him. But the struggle ha.i createtl 
strife in the midst of the new movement. He has his 
friends who feel that he ha.s been abused. They are 
ready to follow him. He withdraws and forms a new 
movement with himself as the undisputed head. His 
loyal friends in the original movement go with him. 
Thus the first split is accomplished and the original 
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movement has entered upon the process of disintegration. 
Soon another “Leader” has been displaced. He also 
withdraws, taking with him as many of the original 
movement as possible, and forms another movement 
with himself at its head. 

And thus the process of disintegration goes on, until 
the entire spirit and purpose of the original movement 
are lost and its potency for good is dissipated. And the 
sole cause of this wreckage and ruin is the struggle for 
“Leadership” impelled by Vanity. 

The Christian movement has thus far been subject to 
almost 200 splits, each one resulting in the development 
of a new movement. And the end is not yet. It might 
be deemed an injustice to the cause of religion to state 
that the larger number of these divisions has been the 
result of the struggle of vain and ambitious men for 
personal recognition and power. But if the inner his¬ 
tory of the Christian movement could be written in 
detail, there can be little doubt that the largest per¬ 
centage of all its internal conflicts and dissensions has 
resulted from the struggle of vain and ambitious men for 
“leadership.” 

The Theosophical movement, which in its inception 
was beneficent and worthy, has been torn and mutilated 
until its original spirit and purpose have been lost or 
forgotten in the struggle for “leadership.” And it is 
not yet half a century old. It is one of the more modem 
victims of the vanities of both men and women. 

If the humble spirit and exalted purpose of the Mas¬ 
ter, Jesus, could have been maintained intact within 
the Christian movement, there is not the least doubt 
that their irresistible influence would have conquered 
the world of doubt and degeneracy many centuries ago. 
Instead of this, however, vanity and greed have eaten 
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away the heart of the movement. The church, as an 
institution, no longer commands the sympathy nor the 
respect of many intelligent and progressive men and 
women of this scientific age. It has again become the 
cloak of the avaricious. Its temples once more have 
become a shelter for the money changers. 

All this and much more is especially true of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It has become an institution 
of almost unlimited wealth and power. It levies its 
tribute upon every industry and through these upon 
every home. Not content with religion, nor with re¬ 
ligious teachings and ministrations, as a vocation, it has 
entered boldly into the fields of politics and secular 
education in search of new and larger advantages to 
itself as an organization. It has laid its clerical hand 
over the mouth of the press of the country in the hope 
of keeping from the intelligent and liberal masses of 
our people a knowledge of its plans and its movements. 
To such an extent has it succeeded in its designs that 
its archbishops openly boast of the fact that they have 
^‘muzzled’" the press so completely that it dare not speak 
without their consent. Anticipating that the time is 
not far distant when its designs upon the liberties of the 
people in general, and upon our Public School System in 
particular, would be unmasked, and with the unmask¬ 
ing that the righteous indignation of the liberty-loving 
men and women in all the religious denominations and 
without would awaken the spirit of true and loyal Amer¬ 
icanism and arouse the sleeping sentinel of our country 
to action, it has organized and equipped a secret military 
organization and is training an knmense army of men 
for action in the field when that eventful hour shall 
come, ' 

In other worxls, the Roman Catholic Church of Amer- 
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ica has long been planning to control both the political 
and the educational interests and machinery of our gov¬ 
ernment and our country. Its purpose has been and is to 
control them peaceably if possible, by secret Jesuitical 
methods and under cover of a ''muzzled'' press; but in 
the event these methods do not succeed, then, and in 
that event, it is preparing to force an internal revolution 
which will enlist with it not only the Catholics of Amer¬ 
ica but likewise the vast horde of ignorant and illiterate 
anti-American foreigners who are swarming to this 
country from all quarters of the globe as a result of 
Catholic influence upon the Congress of our country. 

- The clericalism of European countries is being ex¬ 
tended as rapidly as possible to our own beloved coun¬ 
try, until the issue is now squarely before us. The 
vanity and greed of Roman Catholicism that compel all 
Europe to pay tribute to the Vatican and have made of 
Europe little better than a Roman Colony have turned 
at last upon America, and it remains to be seen how far 
their plans may be successful, and how long the senti¬ 
nel of our liberties shall sleep upon his post. 

It is but just to the Protestant Churches in general, 
and more especially the Methodist Episcopal, the Bap¬ 
tist, the Congregational, the more liberal religious organ¬ 
izations, and the Spiritualists, to note the fact that they 
are awakening to the impending danger, more especially 
that which threatens our Public School System, and so 
far as this is true they have shown their patriotism 
and their spirit of true Americanism by aligning them¬ 
selves against the encroachments of Roman Clericalism. 
This is a splendid testimonial of their loyalty to the 
principles of our government and that upon which, more 
than all else, the guaranty of our future liberty depends 
—our Non-Sectarian Public Schools, wherein the youth 
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of our country may be educated free from the (iogmas 
oi religious sectarianism* aiul uncontaniinated by the 
growing anti-American influence of Roman Clericalism. 

Intellectual Vanity begets the desire for '‘leadership’' 
and public applause. These impel men to force them¬ 
selves into the front of every niovement. Rut to sustain 
themselves as leaders requires the power to command 
men in a manner wliich wealtli alone can accomplish. 
Material wealth, lliercfore. is one of tlie potential ele¬ 
ments which enalsle vain men to gratify their vanity.. 
This fact stimulates the spirit of greed. It is for this 
reason that \’anity and Gree<l go hand in Iiand as con¬ 
comitant factors throughout all human society. But it 
is the spirit of greed* the inordinate desire for material 
wealtli wherewitli to buy the applause (,>f the masses that 
impels vain and anifntious men to resort to trickery, 
frainl, dishrmesty and immoral practices. Hence it is 
that Vanity first to (Ireed and thence to Dishon¬ 
esty and Immorality. Vanity, Selfishness* Greed, Dis¬ 
honesty, Immorality. That tells tlic story in all its sim¬ 
plicity. 

But Morality constitutes the essential foundation of 
all Independent Spiritual Unfoldment and is the sci¬ 
entific basis of Mastership. This will make clear to the 
intelligent student why it is that Vanity is destructive 
in its tendencies. It is Ijecause: 

1. Vanity is the very essence of Selfishness. 

2. Selfishness is back of all Greed, 

3. Greed inspires Dishonesty and Immorality. 

The Constructive Principle of Nature in Individual 
Life demands of every student that whatever of Vanity 
impels him to seek for ‘leadership^’ through the desire 
‘ for public notice or applause must be transformed into 
that kind and aualitv of Humilitv which will enable hi 
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patiently and cheerfully to take his place in the ranks 
of his fellows, work with them shoulder to shoulder un¬ 
noticed by the applauding multitudes, or serve the cause 
of Truth and Humanity alone and in obscurity. He 
must acquire that character and degree of Humility 
which will enable him, in all the association of life, to 
stand upon his merits. 

There is, perhaps, no single trait of human character 
which more clearly and surely betrays the charlatan 
and the fakir than that form of Vanity which impels 
men to the struggle for leadership and power. 

The true Master seeks only the place wherein his in¬ 
telligence and his abilities shall accomplish the largest 
measure of the most valuable service to the cause of 
Truth and Humanity. 

The badge of the charlatan is Intellectual Vanity. 

The badge of the Master is genuine Humility. 

There is yet another form of Intellectual Vanity among 
men that deserves special attention and consideration. 
It is that which betrays itself in Dogmatism and Arbi¬ 
trariness of both speech and manner. There is, perhaps, 
no form or phase of this prevailing weakness among men 
that is more radically inconsistent with the true Spirit 
and Purpose of the Ethical Formulary than that which 
expresses itself in an arbitrary and dogmatic manner 
of speech and action. 

The arbitrary man is forever getting himself into awk¬ 
ward and humiliating situations. He generally talks 
volubly, if not learnedly, upon subjects with which he 
is but indifferently acquainted. He makes many state¬ 
ments and assertions which he finds it impossible to sup¬ 
port by either facts, logic or reason. He depends upon 
an arbitrary assertiveness and dogmatic emphasis to 
silence those who are inclined to question his statements. 
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Many times this fails to work, for he finds tliat there 
are many other men just as arbitrary and (logfuatic as 
lie, and some of them often know much more cmicern- 
iiig* tlie facts than he does. Such as these <lo not hesi¬ 
tate to join issue with liim. Atul when they defeat him, 
show his ignorance and his error, and drive him into a 
corner, he seldoin has the manly grace to acknowledge 
his defeat or admit his error. It is a rare thing to find 
an intellectually vain man who can nv will listen witli 
patience io those who do not agree with him. ft is an 
equally rare tiling to find one who will graceftilly admit 
an error wlien it is [>ointed out to him. Vnr tliis reason 
such men make ]Kior students. They are si> intent upon 
imi'iressing tlieir knowle<Ige. or assumed knowledge, or 
beliefs upon others that all the receiving avtuutes of tlie 
Soul are closed, dlu'v canuot take in that which others 
have to give. The receptive element <»f character is 
wanting. 

Another inevitable restdt of Intellectual Vanity among 
men is the natural tendency to intellectual cornliat. It is 
im[K)ssil)le for men of this type to meet for tlie mutual 
consideration of important problems^ wlietlier social, 
economic^ scientific, political, ethical, educational, {>!iilo» 
sopliical or religious, without tlr<ipi.nng at once to the 
level of disputation, debate, controversy and inteilectiial 
battle. 

It is impossible f«.>r men of this type to listen to each 
other’s views patiently, calmly, respectfully, and with 
the gracious attitude of Soul which makes the trans¬ 
mission of knowledge possible. The spirit of reciprocity 
is entirely wanting. Among such men there is no such 
tiling {xissihlc as mutual intellectual exchange. The 
mental attitude is that of intellectual thrust anc! parry, 
stroke and guard, until one or the other is either Iielplesi 
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or driven from the field of combat. Even then the spirit 
of hostility is not conquered. It proceeds at once to pre¬ 
pare for further conflict, in the hope of retrieving lost 
honors. And thus the irrepressible conflict continues un¬ 
til physical death closes the struggle. 

Those who are familiar with religious history cover¬ 
ing the period of the development of dogmatic interpre¬ 
tation will have in mind a practical illustration of the 
manner in which Intellectual Vanity leads to controversy, 
dispute and intellectual conflict. The intellectual battle 
of the ages was that which grew out of the dogmatic 
interpretations of Scripture. It continued for many 
centuries without abating, and in a somewhat milder 
form the controversy has.come down even to the pres¬ 
ent time. 

The '^Doctrines” and “Dogmas” of the various Chris¬ 
tian denominations are entirely due to the interpretations 
of men. The doctrine of the “Trinity,” for instance, 
grew out of the desire of religious men to understand 
something of the “Anatomy of God.” They have taken 
the Bible as their text book on the subject, and with this 
as a basis have wrought out the interpretation of the 
Trinity. 

Mohammed, however, with the same data at his com¬ 
mand, reached a very different interpretation of the 
same subject. He found that “There is but one God,” 
and with the sword as his “scalpel” he came very nearly 
proving himself to be an “authority” on the subject of 
“Anatomy” of both God and Man. 

Theological dogmatism, as truly as other brands of 
dogmatism, is the result of Intellectual Vanity, and not 
of Piety, as many appear to believe. 

The many forms and phases of Vanity indicated by 
the list of terms at the beginning of this chapter, all of 
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which we employ to express it, suggest something of the 
extent to which it enters into the experiences of human 
life. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make clear the fact 
that a due and proper Self-respect” is not only construc¬ 
tive in its essential nature, but that it is necessary to the 
accomplishment of true Spiritual and Psychical Unfold- 
ment and Mastership. But Vanity, in whatever form or 
phase it may express itself, is the essence of Selfishness 
and is destructive in its spiritual and psychical effects. 

It is, therefore, one of the things of which the student 
of the “Independent Method” of Spiritual and Psychical 
Development must rid himself before it is possible for 
him to succeed. It is an element which is wholly and 
entirely excluded by the Ethical Formulary. It is 
Psychological Poison. 



CHAPTER XX. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHTPIISIS. 

The student of Medicine, in the course of his educa¬ 
tion, is compelled to acquaint himself with the nature 
and physiological action of drugs and medicines of all 
kinds. He must know which are Constructive in their 
physiological actioif and he must also know which are 
Destructive. He must know which are poisons and 
which are panaceas. And he must know as much about 
poisons as he does about elixirs. 

His knowledge of the one is as necessary to 
his skill and success as a physician as his knowl¬ 
edge of the other. He must know which are 
poisons in order that he may not, through ignorance, 
kill his patients instead of curing them. The student of 
pharmacy must also have a definite and exact knowledge 
of all kinds of drugs, both destructive and constructive, 
poisonous and curative, in order that he may be able 
correctly to fill the physician's prescriptions. Without 
such knowledge he would be as likely to compound a 
deadly poison as a beneficent restorative. 

In like manner, and for analogous reasons, it is neces¬ 
sary for every student who enters upon the task of Inde¬ 
pendent Spiritual Unfoldment to understand the Destruc¬ 
tive elements and processes of nature in individual life 
as well as the Constructive. 

In the development of the Ethical Formulary, the 
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Great School has included only those elements which 
are Constructive in their action upon the Individual In¬ 
telligence or Soul. They have excluded everything else. 
But the exclusion is understood rather than expressed. 

The pharmacist understands when he receives a phy¬ 
sician’s prescription that the chemical formula he is to 
compound includes only the particular ingredients there¬ 
in designated, and in the exact amounts prescribed. He 
understands, without being told, that everything else is 
excluded. Knowing something of the disease for which 
the medicine is to be given, he may wonder if some other 
ingredient not mentioned in the prescription might not 
add to the therapeutic value and potency of the remedy. 
He may even think that a different drug might be sub¬ 
stituted for one of those mentioned; or he may even be 
convinced that another and wholly different formula 
would accomplish the desired result. 

It is the business of the physician, however, to make 
the prescription, because he is the individual who has 
tried and tested each ingredient in actual practice and 
knows its action and its therapeutic value, and also be¬ 
cause this falls within the scope of his profession and his 
professional duties. 

It is the business of the pharmacist to fill the prescrip¬ 
tion just as he receives it from the physician, because 
that is within the scope of his profession and a part of 
his professional duties. It was for this that his license 
was granted him. 

It is the duty of the patient to take the remedy as pre¬ 
scribed, if he takes it at all, for only by so doing is it 
jK>ssible for him to do justice to the physician whose 
judgment he has consulted and upon whom he has there¬ 
by placed a heavy responsibility. 

These suggestions apply with added emphasis to those 
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who enter into the work of Independent Spiritual Devel¬ 
opment under and in accordance with the Formulary of 
the Great School. 

If they accept the judgment of the School at all, then 
they should understand that the Formulary is one which 
is not to be changed. No new elements must be intro¬ 
duced. If the Formulary is changed, either by elimina¬ 
tion, addition or substitution, it is no longer the Formu¬ 
lary of this School; nor must the results of any such 
modified Formulary be charged to this School. 

In order that the student may know something of the 
excluded elements which are likely to interfere with his 
efforts unless he is on guard constantly, it is deemed of 
special importance that the following explanation and 
elucidation be given in this connection: 

^'Self-Pity’" is found by this School to be one of the 
most unfortunate weaknesses to which erring human na¬ 
ture is subject. It is the immediate basis of a very large 
percentage of all human misery. It finds a lodgment in 
the consciousness of almost every individual who is striv¬ 
ing for that which he sees his fellow men and women 
enjoying. It is profoundly destructive in its effects upon 
him or her who harbors it. Moreover, it is both scientifi¬ 
cally unnecessary and morally wrong. 

Generally speaking, Self-Pity is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that the world, or nature, or the Great Intelligence 
back of these, has dealt with us cruelly and unjustly. 
Out of this assumption grows, very naturally, too, the 
conviction that we are aggrieved and injured parties. 
Oftentimes our grievance, or assumed grievance, resolves 
itself into a definite conviction that we justly and rightly 
deserve vastly more than we now possess or have ever 
received from God, or Nature, or our fellow man. 

And thus, without the slightest attempt on our part to 
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justify such an assumption by a schedule of '^deserts’’ 
on the one hand and '"possessions'’ on the other, we 
jump to the conclusion that the ledger of life shows a 
large balance due us which has never been paid. 

On the basis of this imaginary balance we forthwith 
develop within us a condition of mental or psychological 
acidity which has the effect to sour everything sweet 
within us, and curdle all the "milk of human kindness" 
outside of us and within the radius of our influence. 

There are within the confines of human society both 
men and women who might well and truly be designated 
as "Constitutional Martyrs." We have all seen them. 
They are a distinct type. These are* they who are for¬ 
ever playing the role of Martyr. They are martyrs in 
the home. They are martyrs in society. They are 
martyrs to duty. They are martyrs to their religion. 
They are, in truth, martyrs all the time, everywhere and 
to everything with which they find it possible to identify 
themselves. 

Individuals of this type, whether men or women, are 
never quite so nearly happy as when they are utterly 
miserable, or can make others think they are miserable. 
About the only comfort they seem to enjoy is that which 
they extract from the enervating emotion of Self-Pity. 
Their principal occupation is that of endeavoring to make 
the rest of mankind as miserable as they pretend to be. 

Like a pestilence, they carry misery and sorrow and 
the shadow of death wherever their influence radiates. 
They poison every atmosphere into which they come. 
Tl^ amount of misery and unhappiness which just one 
such individual is able to generate and diffuse in a given 
time is something truly wonderful. If it were not for 
the fact that joy and life and happiness are as truly con- 
tagicHts as misery, there are enough men and women of 
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the type referred to, in society, to make of this a sorry 
old world. 

There is, however, not only an antidote, but likewise 
a natural cure for every ill. There is at least one such 
remedy for Self-Pity. It is important that every student 
of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment should be in pos¬ 
session of this remedy, lest he unwittingly carry into his 
life and his work germs of pestilence and destructive 
elements which are excluded by the Formulary under 
which he is working. 

Self-Pity may well be defined as ‘Tsychological 
Phthisis.” This means psychological tuberculosis, or 
consumption. It may not be a "'germ disease,” but it 
manifests, in a psychic sense, all the evidences of a self¬ 
consuming process. It slowly but surely eats away at the 
vitals of the very Soul itself until all that sustains health, 
strength, vitality, courage, hope and happiness is con¬ 
sumed. Health fails, strength departs, vitality is con¬ 
sumed, courage goes, hope fades and happiness is im¬ 
possible. All that gives to life its meaning and its in¬ 
spiration is thus consumed. And this is truly psycho¬ 
logical consumption. 

With this analysis and exposition of the subject before 
him the student is in position to understand and ap¬ 
preciate the reasons for excluding Self-Pity from the 
Formulary, and the importance of keeping it out of his 
consciousness and eliminating it from all his work. 

In order that he may accomplish this task it is neces¬ 
sary that he should know the remedy for Psychological 
Phthisis, generally known as Self-Pity. 

It is to be found in a clear understanding, a sincere 
appreciation, and an unqualified acceptance of a simple 
but sublime principle of nature in individual life. The 
sane and intelligent individual, whether man or woman, 
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who once firmly grasps, clearly iiii*lerstainl^, truly appre¬ 
ciates and flefinitely a|'i|>iT)priales this niir siin{ile aiid 
fundamental principle cati never lliereafter accuse na¬ 
ture, or llic flreat C.Irealive fnielUgencc, oi ileiiyiiig him 
or withholding from him anyliiiiig wliatsoever to which 
he is justly and <rf right cntitktl. 

The principle to which reference is Iiere made is that 
which determines the exact relation hrfweeit our real 
“Fossessioiis'* and <air just ’‘Deserts/* 

In order that this principle may tw.’' iiniler^IrHid wdlli 
certainty it is necessary that we know exactly wiial is 
meant by the term ’‘Possessions/* Tins a su!>jerl 
upon which it is evi<ient there exists a wide ihvergence 
of opinion. It is one, htnvcvcr, which is easily under¬ 
stood under proper analysis* 

In an exact an<l scientific sense, the r»it!y thifigs we are 
legitimately entitled to say we ’’pos^icss/* are those 
things over which nature, ur the Cireal Intelligence, has 
given us direct, immediate, cciriliniiotiH amt individual 
dominion and power, as a result c.d our own iiifierent' 
necessities as individuali?:ed Inlrlligences. 

r’'or instance: As an indivi«hiali/,eih fntelligeni Soul, 
each lunnan being actually ami literally ’’pimsesses** only 
those things with wliich nature, or (Jiiiversal liilelltgeiice, 
has invested and endowed liim in order that he tnay ex¬ 
press himself as such. 

Let us get this concept clearly in miml kdore we go 
further- It is im{K>rtant. It may l>e expressed in yet mo 
other form tlnat may help to bring it more vividly within 
the range of our understanding. 

For illustration: Each human king, as an imltvidiiaD 
ized- Intelligence.^ or Soul, a ptiysiral kidy; 

but he does not ‘‘possess"* the clothes with whicli he 
covers it, nor the house within which be slielteri it. We 
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“possess’^ our own feet, but we do not '^possess” the 
shoes in which we dress them. As Individual Intelli¬ 
gences we all ''possess” the faculty of Consciousness, but 
we do not "possess” the material things of earth which 
impress themselves upon that faculty of the Soul. We 
“possess” the impressions of these things but not the 
things themselves. Each one of us “possesses” a Will, 
but we do not “possess” the things of earth nor of the 
material universe which, acting upon the faculty of Con¬ 
sciousness, furnish the motive and the impulse for our 
exercise of that wonderful power of Will. We “possess” 
the Soul Attributes which, in themselves alone, distin¬ 
guish us from all the rounds of animal life below us; 
but we do not “possess” the earth whereon we tempo¬ 
rarily abide, nor any part of it save that almost infinites- 
simal fraction of it which constitutes our present physical 
bodies. 

The ancient Latins, from whom our word “possess” 
comes down to us, had a somewhat more accurate con¬ 
ception of the principle under consideration than we of 
today have. For instance, our word, reduced to Latin, 
is a compound of the two Latin words, “Po,” meaning 
“power,” and “Sidere,” meaning “to sit upon.” From 
this analysis it will be observed that the Latin meaning 
of “possess” was and is “The power to sit upon.” 

But the Latins employed the term “posidere” in a 
strictly literal sense. They applied it more especially 
to what we of today would understand as “Real Estate 
rights and titles,” or rights and interests in lands. For 
instance, to them it was held to be lawful for a “Free 
Man” to own and hold as much land as he had the 
“power to sit upon,” but no more. That is to say, with 
them it was literally a matter of “power”; for, in order 
to hold a land estate, the individual was compelled, when- 
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ever called upon by his neighbors for that purpose, to 
demonstrate his ability to “sit upon’’ all the estates to 
which he laid claim. This meant that he must prove his 
ability or his power to prevent all others—^more especially 
his feudal enemies—from settling upon (“sitting upon”) 
any part of it. 

But our still more ancient Brothers, from whom the 
Latins received their concept of material '^ownership” 
and “possession,” had a far more just and accurate un¬ 
derstanding of the fundamental principle under consid¬ 
eration. The term they used, if translated into English, 
would mean “to make a part of one’^ self.” 

It is a matter of significant interest to observe that 
this is an almost literal expression of the principle here¬ 
inbefore outlined. It means that the things we “possess” 
are those which we are able to appropriate and employ 
in a definite and personal sense. Literally it means that 
the things we “possess” are those only which, taken 
together, constitute each one of us what we are, namely, 
an individualized, Intelligent Ego, Soul, or Entity—an 
individual human being, a man or a woman. 

And this is the true psychological concept back of all 
“possessions.” However much we may try, it is impos¬ 
sible for us literally to “possess” any part or parcel of the 
great universe of material things outside the limits of 
our own individual, organic constitutions, physical, spir¬ 
itual and psychical; that is, outside our essential selves. 

It is true, we may assume an exclusive character of 
jurisdiction over, and control of, a considerable part of 
the material universe outside of us! Indeed, it would 
seem that this constitutes the principal occupation of a 
very large majority of all mankind, women as well as 
men. In so far as we are successful in our efforts along 
this line of endeavor, we may even deprive the rest of 
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mankind of its use as well as of any and all material ben¬ 
efits which might otherwise flow from it.. 

Nevertheless, it matters not how much of the material 
universe we may be able to exercise jurisdiction over or 
control of, we can never ''possess’" it, any more than we 
can possess that part of the atmosphere we do not breathe 
into our lungs, or that part of the ocean we do not absorb 
into our physical organisms and thereby make an essen¬ 
tial part of us. 

This gives to us a view of this life of earth which 
comes clearly to those only who are striving intelligently 
for spiritual life and light. It is a new view to most men 
of this day and generation. It is one, however, which 
was familiar to the "Wise Men of the East” long ages 
before it was recognized by the Master, Jesus. It is this 
view that gives to us a correct reading of our actual rela¬ 
tion to the material universe. It also conveys to us a just 
conception of the immutable relationship we sustain to 
our fellow men and women. It likewise affords us an 
exact interpretation of the perfect balance which nature 
has established and would have us maintain between 
our "Rights” on the one hand and our "Duties” and 
"Obligations” on the other; between what we "receive” 
and what we ^'give” again in return. 

This higher view of life reduces our real possessions 
to a simple and normal basis. At the same time it re¬ 
moves from the pathway of our higher endeavors, and 
from the necessity for undue consideration, the vast uni¬ 
verse of grossly material "Things” over which men and 
women, the world over, are forever breaking their hearts 
and destroying their lives in their vain and fruitless efforts 
to establish a character of "ownership” or "possession” 
which their fellows will permit them to exercise without 
protest or hindrance. 
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It has been stated that there is a fuinlainental priiici]>lc 
of life whicli if f)nce clearly perceived and rightly a|)plied, 
will make Self-Pity in a sane and intelligent liunian being 
im|)0ssihlc. Once universally imderstofKl and appreci¬ 
ated, it would rid the world t>f all its *onstitutioual 
Martyrs/' and make society a great, active, indnstrioiis 
institution of happy ami nmtttally hclpiu! people. 

The principle referred to is tlie ‘*Prinri|)li‘ of Use." 
Under this pnnci|)le every individtial is oldigated hy the 
law of individual being to make active and beneficent use 
of all his possessions. Under its operation no man is en¬ 
titled t<j that wliich he does not or eanm>t use. 

An intelligent analysis and study'of this principle in 
its relation to our real |)ossessions will disek>se the start¬ 
ling fact that there is not one <»f us, however artfully we 
may have played the role of “Martyr'* or however i^ro- 
foundly we may liave pitii’d ourselves, hut possesses far 
more than he justly deserves when judged hy live stand¬ 
ards of mem 

For illustration: Each one of us possesses a tdiyskal 
body. VV\‘ also possess a spiritual IkkIv, thinigh some of 
us are not yet wise enoitgli to know that fact. We like¬ 
wise {Kissess all llte baculties. Capacities, attil IkHvcrs of 
an inc!ividualize<b Intelligent Scnil Tliese are all “gifts*' 
to us from nature, or from the Universal Inttdligence that 
is back of nature. 

It is impossible to conceive of the idea that all these 
were given to us for no purpose. In oilier words, every 
sane and intelligent individual will recogiiim! tlic fact tliat 
we are invested and endowed with tliese transcendent 
possessions of the Soul for a purpose. Ihimarily tliere 
can be found but Just one purpose and that is “Use/* 
This means **Right Use/’ because the entire evolutionary 
principle of nature rests upon the use of individual facuU 
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ties, capacities and powers in such manner as to conform 
to the Constructive Principle of Nature in Individual 
Life. 

Under this law of evolution each one of us is bound by 
the most exalted obligation that could be fixed upon us, 
viz.: 

1. T?o make use of all the faculties, capacities and 
powers of the Soul. 

2. To make a right use of them, in such manner as 
to conform our lives to the Constructive Principle of 
Nature. 

3. To do this to the full limit of our own individual 
abilities. 

4. To do it all the time. 

Let the self-pitying, self-appointed martyr take these 
propositions home with hirn, think over them, analyze 
them, ponder them, live with them until he has made 
their acquaintance, and then see how long his self-pity 
and martyrdom will remain to torture him. If he is hon¬ 
est with himself he will condemn himself for every 
impulse of self-pity he has ever indulged. He will turn 
from his melancholy martyrdom, ashamed to look honest 
men and women in the face until he has demonstrated to 
them that he acknowledges his indebtedness and grati¬ 
tude to nature, or to nature’s God, for all the transcendent 
possessions of the Soul which he has never earned, never 
rightl3?' used, and according to our human standards of 
judgment never deserved. 

No honest and intelligent man can dwell long upon the 
problem without discovering:. 

1. That he possesses faculties, capacities and powers 
which he does not rightly use. 

2. That many of these he deliberately and intention¬ 
ally misuses, times without number. 
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3. That he seldom, if ever, employs them riKhtly to 

the full limit of their capacity. 

4. That much of the time lie <loes not employ them 
at all 

In the face of these facts hut one conclusion is jiossible, 
namely, that every intelligent human bring possesses 
vastly more than he deserves, if tlie problem be deter- 
mined according to the standards of men. And this is the 
standard by which we assume to pass jiidgmcmt ii|>on our 
fellow men in all the affairs f>f this earthly life. We ilo 
not hesitate an instant to declare tliat the man who cim- 
trols vast wealili or large estates dries not deserve them 
unless he puts them to their proper and legitimate use, 
All men sustain us in this position, thus nut only recog¬ 
nizing but declaring the evolutionarv princi|ik of *iiigln 
Use." 

The psychological value and importance of ali this is 
the point upon which it is desired to jilace special empha¬ 
sis. To those who are able to look beyond the limiuuiotis 
of physical nature into the realm of the spiritual tlic sub¬ 
ject does not reepnre emphasis, fcir in that life the lauv of 
Use expresses itself in <lefmite results which cannot be 
mistaken nor misinterpreted. 

The student wlto has once entered intcdligeiitly upon 
the definite task of Independent Spiritual and r*sycltical 
Unfoldment will find his work greatly facilitated by a 
clear understanding and a due appreciaticiii of tlic follow¬ 
ing important facts, viz.: 

I. He is not a mere physical body and, as siiclg ''jaii- 
sessing" a Soul On the contrary, he is an infelligetii 
Soul, and as such he '‘possesses” a pliyiiiciil tiody whose 
pnly apparent purpose is to enable him to express iniii* 
self upon the plane of physical life and tclton. In this 
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view of life the body is a mere instrument of the Soul, 
and not its Master. 

This same concept has been expressed many times by 
modern writers along metaphysical and psychological 
lines. It has no doubt been expressed more beautifully 
and perhaps more forcibly. But heretofore it has been 
treated very largely as if it were a mere figure of speech, 
a poetic ideal, or a philosophic theory. In other words, 
it has been treated, for the most part, as if it were any¬ 
thing and everything but a Fact. The purpose, there¬ 
fore, at this time and in this connection, is not to rhapso¬ 
dize over it nor make of it a play upon the emotions; but 
rather to take it out of the category of the figurative, the 
poetical, the metaphysical and the philosophical, and place 
it where it belongs, namely, in the department of scien¬ 
tific Fact. By so doing it is hoped so to present it to the 
student as to impress it upon his consciousness indelibly. 
In this event the profound truth which underlies the 
thought will do for him what it has done for those who 
have traveled the pathway before him. 

That is to say, it will change his entire attitude toward 
himself as an Individual Intelligence, and toward the sub¬ 
ject of this life in all its important bearings. It will impel 
him to place a radically different value on the purely 
material things of this physical life, over w^hich other¬ 
wise intelligent men and women of all nations, all peoples 
and all times have broken their hearts and destroyed their 
lives without avail, and are today doing the same thing 
over again. 

2. As an intelligent Soul with but a temporary physical 
body, the only fractional part of this physical universe he 
can ever appropriate to himself in such manner as to 
‘^possess” it, is just enough material food to replenish and 
sustain the physical body, just enough clothing to protect 
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it in comfort against the chilling hiasts ctf winter and 
decorate it to meet the regiiiremeiits c>f his esthetic tastes, 
and siifficient shelU'r \n [nadect it from the inclement ele¬ 
ments of physical nature. 

Everything else is jad: only useless hut immeasnralily 
worse than useless to the individual win.) s|>e!Kls his life 
in trying to ^^possess’' it to the t'xclusion of tiu' remaitidc!r 
of humanity. It is worse than tiseless liecause every 
ounce of this physical world he fastens upofi his Soul 
(and for which lie lias no actual us<‘ or nt‘ed) is caily an 
incumbrance which hinds his Soul ha earth and holds it 
there with a pov%vr whielii tmly time ami personal efTort 
can ever lireak or ov<nTf>nie. 

ft has been state<l that the only part td this pliysical 
world which it is ever possifile f«ir us tc» apimipriale 
exclusively to ourselves is just enougli food, elotlnng and 
shelter to meet the demands of t!u‘ plivsieal lioijy for 
nourishment, comhwt, decoration and prc^terlinn against 
the elements. Let it he atlded with special etnphasis that 
even this is but a teinptirary ami imperfect ai>propriati<m. 
For even tliese must elude oitr grasp sooner tw later. We 
cannot liold them indefinitely. WIten the jihysieai liody is 
wom out and we no longer can use it as an insirurneni 
expression it will fall away from us. Ami witli it will go 
whatever of material '*11iings** we have piled up aroiuicl 
it. We can no longer hold them. 

If only the sad and self»pitying could know how brief 
is the span of earth's trials and disciplines when cc,iiii|Kired 
with the enduring rewards of Cijuriige, Faith, Patience 
and Cheerfulness, no one would waste his opjiorfiinilies in 
the kind of selLcommiseratkm that makes for i^ycliolog- 
tcal Phthisis, If they could hut know what tlie Con¬ 
structive Law of Hope, Faith, Courage ami Cheerfulness 
can do for men and women even yet *1ii the txKly”: if 
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they but understood how these set in motion the active 
forces that ''make for good"'; if they but knew how such 
individuals attract to themselves beneficent influences 
(both in the body and out) which make for social content 
and material prosperity of the individual man and woman 
who harbors them; they would turn from their pitying 
with a song of joy in their hearts and a benediction upon 
their lips for the blessings within their reach. 

For illustration: If one hundred men and women who 
are pessimists today would but cast ofif their bondage of 
Self-Pity and doubt of nature's beneficence, and set them¬ 
selves the reasonable task of living their lives like men 
and women of full stature, with cheerful courage; of 
co-operating for mutual happiness and material good; and 
of asking for the help of the Great Friends when their 
own efforts have failed in the achievement of lawful 
results; it is safe to say that within five years each and 
every one of them would have attained to a state of indi¬ 
vidual Content and individual Comfort in material things. 

For the great Law of Compensation has just as many 
rewards for the courageous and the faithful as it has 
penalties for the weak and the selfish. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the greater part 
of Self-Pity in the world has for its basis no loftier 
desire than that of material Greed. And the Self-Pity 
that is akin to Greed is the kind of self-commiseration 
we indulge when we are denied material things we are 
forced to see others enjoy. 

No more degrading emotion can rend the Soul than 
that character of Self-Pity which is at once the hanker¬ 
ings of Greed and the pangs of Envy. 

Over the Self-Pity that flows from defeated Ambi¬ 
tions and unsatisfied Vanities neither men nor "angels" 
can be expected to waste great sympathy. For the mere 
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craving to excel, in the ordinary activities and arts of 
the world, is not of itself a very exalted desire nor a 
very ennobling impulse. If, however, one were to desire 
^'exaltation’" only in accordance with the merit of his 
purpose, or his real capacities, or his worthy industry, 
and if his defeat were a matter of exterior circumstances, 
then would he be entitled to a just measure of sympathy. 
But even in this case Self-Pity would only weaken his 
real powers and chill fresh impulses and fresh endeavors 
for future success. 

For the Self-Pity that flows from loneliness, from lack 
of appreciation, from personal deformities, from unjust 
condemnation or from unrequited love, we should have 
a just measure of genuine sympathy. The impulses that 
lie back of these sorrows are natural. They have their 
rise in the higher nature of the individual and represent 
the loftier demands of the Soul. Such as these should 
not be condemned that they long for companionship, for 
appreciation, for personal attractiveness, for justice, nor 
for the happiness of an exclusive love relation. But 
their error lies in the weak surrender to these emotions 
and a surrender of self to the kind of sorrow that stands 
in the pathway of fresh opportunities and happier future 
possibilities. 

In truth, there is no form of Self-Pity, nor is there any 
character of 'cause” that can sanction or justify or 

»nctify that which weakens, defeats and destroys the 

Scpcil of man. 


Ail men and women desire to be loved, and it is the 
tope of &IS realization that inspires us all in the Strug- 
, here and in the realms of spirit- 

w denied the love 

tinaM ^ hungers and thirsts. As yet, we are 

unable to oanmaad it, to win it, to find it, or to realize it. 
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Because of this the Soul turns back upon itself in disap¬ 
pointment and the heart grows sick with “hope 
deferred/' 

If the weakness of Self-Pity were ever justifiable 
surely it should be under circumstances of this character. 

Here, however, wc are dealing with facts and prin¬ 
ciples of nature. We are dealing with them also on the 
basis of their relation to the subject of Independent 
Spiritual Unfoldmcnt. In this relation the emotion of 
Self-Pity is destructive to him who harbors it. This 
is true regardless of the motive that inspires it. It is 
Psychological Consumption regardless of its inception 
or its cause. 

There is but one preventive, one remedy, one cure. 
That is Self-Control and a broadening of true sympathy 
for others than ourselves, who like ourselves have also 
been tried, troubled, mistreated and denied. 

When Self-Control reverses the current of Self-Pity 
and awakens in the Soul unselfish compassion for the 
sufferings of humanity, then has that Soul lifted itself 
from weakness to strength. Then has it abandoned the 
Destructive for the Constructive Principle of Nature in 
Individual Life. 

Greed. 

Any consideration of the subject of our “possessions" 
suggests a natural “companion piece" for Self-Pity. This 
wc recognize through all its many disguises as Greed 
for Material Things. 

While the one might well be classed as an error of 
negation, the other is assuredly well defined as a crime 
of aggression. Both, however, belong to the Destruc¬ 
tive Process and are fairly well balanced in their effects 
upon the individual man or woman who indulges them. 

Greed, like Self-Pity, grows out of a misunderstand- 
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ing as to our “just deserts” under natural law, and a 
misconception of the real meaning of the term 
“possessions.” 

Greed is the inordinate and insatiable thirst for mate¬ 
rial possessions regardless of the merit or the earning 
capacity of the greedy one. 

Self-Pity is weak. Greed is strong. While one 
laments its ''poverty,” the other goes forth into the world 
to wrest from nature or his fellow man that which his 
greed demands. 

Self-Pity weeps. Greed demands. Self-Pity is timid, 
introspective and inert. Greed is cunning, active and 
alert. Self-Pity is an emotion and an indulgence of the 
imagination. Greed is a passion and an over-stimulation 
of animal Selfishness. 

Self-Pity is Consumption. Greed is Psychological 
Ossification. 

For while the one softens and weakens and lets down 
the barriers to all deadly psychological microbes, the 
other so hardens and ossifies the best and tenderest 
impulses and emotions that the greedy Soul seems to 
drop even below the level of the animal and find his 
native element in the cold and hard and flinty rocks. 

To those who independently and at will are able to view 
the conditions of life beyond the incident we call phys¬ 
ical death, there are few sadder spectacles than that of 
the "earth-bound” Soul seeking to regain its lost physical 
"possessions.” The miser whose physical life has been 
^>ent in the accumulation of material wealth, finds noth¬ 
ing in spiritual life to attract him. His Soul hovers 
alx>ut the vaults of earth where his physical treasures 
He buried. He cannot leave them. Day after day, 
nKxnfli after month, and year after year he wanders amid 
familiar scenes of his earth life with his Soul set 
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upon the task of regaining his lost possessions. But 
they forever elude him. They bind him, and yet he can¬ 
not reach them. He realizes that others must find them 
and use them and scatter them to the four winds. And 
when at last his treasure is discovered he protests in 
vain. No one can hear his cry of anguish. None will 
heed him. And when his treasures are scattered, the 
magnetic bond his greedy Soul m physical life estab¬ 
lished between him and them draws him after them, and 
he is torn by a thousand pangs in his effort to 
follow them and regain them. Specific instances are 
known wherein not only years but centuries have been 
spent in this hopele*ss struggle after material ‘Things'' 
of the physical plane. 

There are thousands of men and women today who 
are unwittingly binding the chains of material slavery 
upon their Souls by their greed for and absorption in 
the purely material “Things" of earth. It may be the 
things that beautify and adorn the physical body, such 
as jewels and fine clothes; or it may be material wealth 
such as mortgages, stocks, bonds and currency, and the 
things which these will buy; such things for instance, 
as magnificent houses, splendid estates, fine horses and 
stately equipages. It matters not which it may be. If 
the soul finds its enjoyments in these, revels in them and 
lives in the selfish enjoyment of them, every such mate¬ 
rial “Thing" becomes an incumbrance of the Soul. It 
binds the Soul to the plane of earth after the death of 
the body. There it must suffer the pangs of privation, 
even the privation of these identical “Things" to which 
a life of selfishness has attached it, until it is able, one 
by one, to break the material bonds it has thus riveted 
upon it through Selfishness and Greed of material Things. 
One by one the Soul must be willing to part with all 
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the material ireastires tA eartin heh^re it i*; pnHsihle for 
it to rise above the shadow-land <4 i-arih aiir! find enjoy¬ 
ments in the realms ni Spiritual Life and 

When the I'ntellii^ent Sou! has nlippor} physical 
bonds and put aside its earthly itiHiniiiinit, the physical 
body, its need of physical fond, pliv-dral r!oiiliiii|,r ^imj 
physical sfielicr no Inn^yr exists, And if the individual 
has lived his life riKhtly in re!*iti<nii In ihini^^s he 

will no lotifijfer care fur tlnnu. Ife wil! Ia.y them flown 
with a realizatioiii that they have served their fnirfiose 
and that thencchjrlh he enters u|itm a liiidier and a finer 
life in the midst, fd finer c«<nf|ilions where ifiily finer 
instruments will answ'er his flemands for t^xpressiuin 

From the viewjKiini of spiritnal life, the man or ihe 
woman wliose earthly life is spi’u! in the aeenmiilafttm 
and stdffsh enjeryment of the material ihinns of earllu is 
far more to be pitied than tbise win* have livcal littH life 
in poverty and vvant» and %vltii at death have nothiiii^^ of 
material value to leave behind. Mnre esjfrrialty is this 
true where the |,ioverty ami want iii this lifr are the reHuIi 
of unselfishness and tlie generous impulses of a milik 
Soul to sliarc with iUhers ijie libwsingH of life, Hiese 
are they who in s|>irit life wear the erf.iwn of true royalty, 

Whatever of the things of litis miilerial plane of earth 
we gather about us beyoiiirl those whirh ariiwer the 
needs of the physical beKiy for life, couifiirt am! pfotec^ 
tion, represent wasted energy* loss of lime and inisdi- 
rected effort on our part. 

It is true, we may leave them to relatives and frierid» 
who may, or may not, appreciate Itieni or rightiv mt 
them. But from the vi€W|K>ifil tif otir o%vii iiidividtia! 
best good and our own most rapid spiriiiial and pxyrliical 
development and progress, they rc^preseiit km lliiiii iicitli* 
■ They stand for a definite and »|M?dfic losi, 
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Let no one misunderstand the purpose and intent of all 
this. It is well understood that under economic and 
sociological conditions as they exist today in the great 
world of so-called “business/' it is necessary for us to 
devote much more time, thought, care and individual 
effort to the purely material problem of life than would 
be necessary under a just and equitable system. 

It is also recognized as a fact, that every man and 
woman who assume the responsibility of bringing an 
infant Soul to earth thereby obligate themselves by the 
most exalted and profound principle of Individual Life 
and Personal Responsibility, to provide for its material 
necessities until it Is able independently to relieve them 
from the obligation. 

The time will come in the history of the race, however, 
when a more advanced civilization than this will solve 
these material problems in a manner of which the selfish 
and greedy of earth today have little dreamed. The 
solution has already been wrought out by the Great 
School and when the time is right it will be given to the 
world through channels which will insure its recognition 
and adoption. 

With a natural adjustment of economic, sociologic 
and ethical relations, the opportunity will come to all 
who are ready and willing, to develop their spiritual and 
psychical powers equally with the physical. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LIONS ON THE WAY. 

What is Sin? 

What is Duty? 

What is Life? 

What is Mind? 

What is Love? 

What is Lust? 

What is F'ear? 

What is Hope? 

What is Will? 

What is Tact? 

What is Envy? 

What is Faith? 

What is Truth? 

What is Greed? 

What is Error? 

What is Right? 

What is Anger? 

What is Equity? 

What is Belief? 

What is Reason? 

What is Desire? 

What is Vanity? 

What is Wisdom? 

What is Sorrow? 

What is Justice? 
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What is Charity? 

What is Honesty? 

What is Loyalty? 

What is Courage? 

What is Impulse? 

What is Emotion? 

What is Instinct? 

What is Courtesy? 

What is Jealousy? 

What is Sympathy? 

What is Humility? 

What is Kindness? 

Whait is Judgment? 

What is Intuition? 

What is Happiness? 

What is Dogmatism? 

What is Conscience? 

What is Gentleness? 

What is Friendship? 

What is Discretion? 

What is Subjection? 

What is Personality? 

What is Selfishness? 

What is Intelligence ? 

What is Cheerfulness? 

What is Consideration? 

What is Individuality? 

What is Accountability? 

What is Responsibility? 

What is Moral Accountability? 

What is Personal Responsibility? 

What is the primary Purpose of the Soul? 

Ttese are sotne of the problems that are laid before 
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every accepted student of the Great School in the course 
of his progress. It is not expected that he will be able 
to render an exact and perfect solution of each and all of 
them, in conformity with the wisdom of the Great School. 
But he is required to work out his own solution, from 
his own viewpoint of life, and in accordance with his own 
best intelligence. 

His answers to these questions and his exposition of 
the principles they embody constitute the index by which 
it is possible to determine his evolutionary status as an 
Individual Intelligence, mentally, morally, spiritually and 
psychically. 

It would be an exceedingly simple and easy matter for 
him to open his dictionary, turn to these various terms 
and there find definitions for each and all of them. That, 
however, would not help him. It would only confuse 
him. This fact will be apparent to those who have fol¬ 
lowed the development of the work to this point. For 
he will have observed that the definitions of this School 
do not conform to those of any other authority. This 
is due to the fact that the work of this School proceeds 
from the basis of exact science. Its viewpoint is there¬ 
fore that of a science with which the world in general 
is not familiar, as yet. 

An illustration will doubtless help the student to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the meaning and importance of all 
this. If he will compare the definition of ‘‘Morality,’' 
given in a preceding chapter, with that of any of the 
standard modem works on Lexicology, he will observe 
that there is a fundamental difference and that it is of 
vital importance to his understanding of the subject. 
The Morality that means “The established harmonic 
relation which man, as an Individual Intelligence, sus¬ 
tains to the Constructive Principle of Nature/’ i§ a 
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vastly different thing from the Mc:?n'ility tliat means a 
'‘Doctrine^ etc. 

The one proceeds from a basis of exact science, while 
the Ollier is founded upon a dogma of mere faith or 
belief. 

The moral main under the first concept, is he who 
conforms his life to a “rrinciple of XatnreT wliile ntider 
the second it is lie who conforms liis life to reriain 
'‘Articles of luiitln nr !klief“ whirli have iieen formu¬ 
lated by his fellow men. and which may or may not lie 
in conformity with the “f*rinrij>Ie of Xature** referred to. 

This illustration will enable the ^ilmienl to understand 
why it is that lie is nniuired to formulafe his own solu¬ 
tion of e«ach and every one of the many {irolileitis siilo 
milted to him in the course of Ids eihiratioii and work of 
demonstration. It will explain wliy lie is sfierially cau¬ 
tioned not to depend uiion Inioks, or soHMlle*! “Aulhori- 
tiesT or upon the work of others to guide him. It may 
also helj) him to understaiul wfiy it is tfial each proWem 
is a specific ^'Stmiy of Self/' am! wliy it is tliat nowhere 
else is it possible for him to fine! the solution, 

Each Problem sulnniUeil to him is a veritalik* “Lion 
on the Way/' lie must grapple with it alinie, arn! alone 
he must conquer it* lly this methorl only is it possible 
for him to proceed. Nature has ho laid oiii his work 
for him that the Personal Effort lie jiiits forth in the 
subjugation and mastery of each *TJori‘* in its regiilar 
order, develops within him the intelligence mid the skill 
and the power necessary to meet ami ccMiciiier tlie next 
one he is to encounter on his way. 

Thus, every step he takes along the Path is one of 
development, tinfoldment, growth, mMmmmt, pwer, 
Self-Control, Mastery. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SECOND GREAT MILE-POST. 

What is Personal Responsibility? 

The correct solution of this Problem constitutes the 
second Great Mile-Post in the journey of each and every 
student along the pathway of ethical unfoldment. 

If the specific and “Official Answer” of the Great 
School is not given herein, the preceding chapter will 
serve to explain th^ reasons for so significant an omis¬ 
sion. It is that the student may not be deprived of 
the benefit to which he is entitled and which he must 
inevitably receive as a result of the Personal Effort neces¬ 
sary to solve the problem and formulate its answer for 
himself. 

Fortunately, however, the problem is one which in¬ 
volves an entire philosophy of life. It may be consid¬ 
ered, analyzed and elucidated at great length without in 
the least relieving the student or the reader of the burden 
of its ultimate solution according to his own conception 
of it. 

And herein is one of the unique and at the same time 
interesting phases of the Great Work. It is an “indi¬ 
vidual” work. It is a work of individual development, 
individual unfoldment, individual attainment. It cannot 
be delegated. The individual who is to receive the bene¬ 
fits must do the work. He cannot furnish a “substitute,” 
as men are sometimes permitted to do in times of war 
when they are drafted into service. Nature steps in with 
her prohibition and says; “There shall be no individual 
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development save that which rcMills fnnn individual 
effort.” Wc cannot ovi-rruh- nature nor hack of her 
decrees. 

Tho.se who read these pago. and wh>*He minds have 
not been prejudice*! through, ti<u- saturated with, nor 
fettered by the curnait nuiajdtysieal misrom-eptions that 
cluster about the subject, are Jiot in p<oiiion to under" 
stand, appreciate, nor syinpaihi/e with the feeling of 
natural horror that s\v<'i ps through the Soul of the aver 
age student as he comes, for the first tinu*, faie to face 
with the great and piatfound problem of I’ersoiiat 
Responsibility. 

The question nattjrally .-trises in _ the tnind of the 
trained thinker; “Why shotihl the problem of his mvn 
Personal Rcsponsiliility, or fh«‘ beautiful an<! beneficent 
principle involved therein, conn* i<» any hottest Soul with 
a shock of horror ?” 

There are reasons, linwevcr, which are etitirely snf- 
ficient to account for such feeling on the part of those 
who have been trtiincd in other scii<«)is «if thought and 
life. 

For instance: Anumg the great !«»!y of humanity 
who are cla.s.scd as “'religions," and whit accept the din'* 
trines and dogmas of tlieir various tliurches as tlie rule 
and guide of thetr lives, there are tnany who. well know¬ 
ing their “manifold sins and wiekedne.ss," Itave come to 
believe that through the potency of their Church, or the 
efficacy of their Creed, or tlte magic,al intervention of 
their priests and potentates, a way will !»c found whereby 
they shall be able to evade or avoid the natur.a! con.se- 
quences of their wrong-doing. Many (jf these are dotjbt- 
less honest in their convictions that the merit of their 
religion is mainly in tltc fact that k does thus enable them 
to evade and avoid their Personal Re.siwnsihi!ity. 
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The following specific illustration may serve to em- 
hasize the truth and the significance of the foregoing 
tatement: 

The familiar doctrine of the ^'Atonement/' as this has 
ome to be interpreted and taught by many of our modern 
tudents and professors of religion (who regard them- 
elves as followers of the Master, Jesus, and who for 
bis reason call themselves ‘‘Christians”), leads directly 
nd inevitably to the result just indicated. By such as 
lese, indeed, the whole “Christian Scheme of Salvation” 

5 looked upon as a carefully planned, deliberately exe- 
uted and generously devised Scheme whereby the Great 
"reator of the Universe has made it possible for as many 
s accept the conditions therein specified, to escape the 
.atural and otherwise, inevitable consequences of their 
ins, and thus evade or avoid their Personal Responsi- 
lility. 

The story as it has come down to us, briefly told, is as 
ollows: 

Man was originally created in the image of his Maker, 
le was made a sinless and perfect being. He was placed 
n the Garden of Eden. He was given dominion over 
he beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. But he 
vas tempted, and notwithstanding his original purity and 
)erfection, he “fell” before the very first temptation 
)ffered him. He sinned. He thus fell into the ways of 
lin, and from that time to the present he has been and 
;till remains the same sinful and sinning creature, in the 
nidst of this world of sin and sorrow and death. And 
ill this came to pass notwithstanding the fact that he was 
originally created a sinless and perfect being. 

His omniscient Creator was compelled to observe that 
oy reason of his fall into sin man had violated his Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility, He thereby forfeited his immor- 
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tality, his right to "'Eternal Life.’’ His omniscient 
Creator further observed that unless something were 
done to mitigate, modify or counteract this deplorable 
result of the original Law of Life, man would be forever 
"lost,” in which event his creation would have been a 
failure. It therefore became necessary to revise the 
original scheme, or at least to devise some plan whereby 
fallen man might be "saved” from the natural conse¬ 
quences of his sin and folly. 

Accordingly, Jesus Christ, by many regarded as "The 
only begotten Son of God,” took upon himself voluntarily 
to come to earth, here to minister, to suffer and to die an 
ignominious death, as a voluntary p^sonal "sacrifice” for 
the sins of the world, in order that man might be restored 
to his lost estate and "have eternal life.” 

This supplemental plan of the Creator, as it is under¬ 
stood and believed by those who call themselves Chris¬ 
tians, constitutes what, to them, is the "Plan of Redemp¬ 
tion.” It is the "Great Propitiation,” the "Vicarious 
Atonement.” From the theological point of view it was 
"The sacrifice of Christ as a substitute for the penalties 
incurred by sinners.” And in this is embodied what is 
known today as "The Christian Plan of Salvation.” 

The specific point under consideration is brought out 
more clearly by the following statement from one of the 
acknowledged authorities on Christian Theology: 

""Redemption, in the Christian sense of the term, is 
deliverance, through the blood of Christ, from the power 
and omsequences of sin.” (Syst. Theol. C. Hodge; 
Vol. 2, Ch. 8, P. 245.) 

The profoundly interesting and significant thing to be 
Mted and remembered in all thi^ is the fact that the 
C^’feliaii doctrine and dogma of Salvation, as it finds 
^fepret^tion and expression today, unqualifiedly and 
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unequivocally recognizes and is based upon the funda¬ 
mental fact that according to the original plan of creation 
man was brought into this mundane existence charged 
with the burden of Personal Responsibility. He was a 
creature of the great Law of Life. He was bound by 
that Law. But he was also given the power of Inde¬ 
pendent Choice. He could obey the law or he could 
transgress it. This was a matter of his Independent 
Choice. If he obeyed the Law he would remain a “sin¬ 
less and perfect being.""’ If he transgressed it he thereby 
committed a “Sin” and at once became a “sinful 
creature.” 

The responsibility* was thus placed upon him. It was 
a Personal Responsibility. He elected to “transgress the 
Law.” In so doing he violated his Personal Responsi¬ 
bility under the Law. It was this “transgression of the 
Law” (i John, iii, 4), this violation of his Personal 
Responsibility under the Law, that constituted his first 
sm. 

Thus it will be seen that it was solely because of his 
Personal Responsibility that it ever became possible for 
him to commit the first “sin” and thus “fall” from his 
original state of “purity and perfection.” 

If the reader is curious to know how it is possible 
for a “perfect being” to commit a sin, or to “fall” in 
the manner hereinbefore indicated, he is asked kindly 
to remember that the School of Natural Science has 
never alleged nor even intimated that he could. If he 
would unravel so profound a mystery or obtain an ex¬ 
planation of so interesting and so strange a paradox, 
he is respectfully referred to those who are responsible 
for the promulgation of such a “doctrine,” or the inven¬ 
tion of such an idea. 

The School of Natural Science does not know very 
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much about just how man miK'naltv ramr into <>y{st- 
ence. It does not claim to know dclinifcly whether he 
is the product of "Special Creati'ni." or the result of 
the “Law of Involution." It tlicreforc does not know 
nor claim to know just what he was like in his incep¬ 
tion. It docs not know whether he was a "sitiless and 
perfect” being or whether he was then what he seems to 
be now, an intelligent entity in a .state of evolutionary 
unfoldmcnt, with unlimited possibilities aluad of him. 
It does not know, therefore, whether he "felt into sin," 
or whether he simply has not yet evrdvetl out of it. Xor 
is it deeply concerned altout these tdtiinate and abstruse 
problems. It would be gratified, of '•ottrse. to know the 
truth about them if the truth were available. But until 
that time shall come it is cmiteut to give its time, its 
thought and it.s elTort to the more innneih.'de and vital 
problem of enlarging the boundaries of htunan knowl¬ 
edge and thu.s helping man to make the best of bis pre.s- 
ent opportunities, and inspiritig bim to greater eilort 
in his evolutionary struggle t«iward l.ilierty and I.iglit 
and toward the gotil c»f iixUvidual Happiness. 

Its purpose in calling .specific attention to the modern 
doctrine of “Salvation tlirough C’hrist" is to empltasift* 
the important fact that therein the law of Ih'rsonal Re¬ 
sponsibility is recognized and acknowledged a.s a jiart 
of God’s original working plan. It is also an interest¬ 
ing observation, in this connection, that the Ireneficent 
religions and moral philo.sophie8 of all tinies {ind of .all 
peoples have recognized the same great fundamental 
principle of life. 

In other words, whatever Personal Responsibility may 
be in essence, it is something which all men agree ttjxm 
as one of the profoundly important facts of nature. All 
men agree that, whatever it may be in essence, it binds 
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humanity because it is a part of man^s estate. It binds 
him because he is a Man, and he is a Man because it 
binds him. The two are inseparable. Man would be 
no longer Man if the element of Personal Responsibility 
were taken out of his being. 

This makes clear one fundamental fact of profound im¬ 
portance, viz.: that Man is bound by the Law of Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility because of his essential constitu¬ 
tion. But it is his constitution that makes him Man. By 
changing his essential constitution, if such thing were 
possible, it might be that he could be taken out from 
under the operation of the Law. But that which would 
change his essential Constitution would at the same time 
transform him into something else than Man. For a 
Man without the essential constitution of a Man is no 
longer a Man. It would therefore seem clear that it is 
something in Man's inherent nature that makes him Per¬ 
sonally Responsible, that he was Personally Responsible 
from the beginning of his '^manhood," and that he will 
so remain while he continues to be Man. 

As stated in the preceding volume of this Series, there 
is that within Man himself upon which Personal Respon¬ 
sibility depends. It has been the work of the best minds 
of all ages to determine with scientific accuracy exactly 
what it is within the essential nature of Man upon which 
his Personal Responsibility and his Moral Accountability 
depend. And it has been determined that these are di¬ 
rectly related to and dependent upon those attributes of 
human nature which we designate as “Soul Attributes". 
These are the attributes which are distinctively “Human" 
in their essential nature, and distinguish man from all the 
rounds of animal life and intelligence below the human. 

The accompanying diagram will help to fix the subject 
more definitely in mind. It will also answer a number 
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of other interesting and important questions that are 
likely to arise in this connection. Special attention is 
here called to it with the added suggestion that it be 
made the subject of the most thoughtful and critical 
study. 

This brings us to the consideration of a theme that 
cannot fail to be of the deepest and most profound inter¬ 
est to every intelligent student and thinker who has ever 
given the subject his consideration. This should be 
true regardless of the School of thought in which he 
has received his education, or of the religion with which 
he may be identified, or of the particular church to which 
he may now belong. 

It is this: the history of all dogmatic and 
""'revealed'^ religions is, in truth, but a history of 
many's endeavors to discover or invent some plan, 

OR SCHEME, or METHOD WHEREBY HE MAY SHIRK HIS 

Personal Responsibility, or shift it to other 
shoulders THAN HIS OWN, OR IN SOME MANNER ESCAPE 
THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCES OF ITS CONSCIOUS AND IN¬ 
TENTIONAL EVASION OR VIOLATION. 

It is possible that this thought may be new to some 
of those who shall read these pages. If so, it doubtless 
will come to them, as it has to others, with an indescribable 
shock, a feeling of profound regfret that such a thought, 
even if true, should ever find utterance. There are those, 
no doubt, whose natural reluctance to accept such an in- 
terpretatitm of religious history will stimulate them to 
active researches in the hope of disproving it. Such as 
these will find themselves not only astonished but humili¬ 
ated to find how ccmclusively the proposition is demon- 
% the evidences that are accessible. 

Tli^ IS, perhaps, no religious organization or move- 
in existeice, at the present time, wherein this humil- 
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iating and lamentable fact is made more clearly and con¬ 
spicuously apparent than it is in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In this Church, as in all others that have grown 
out of the traditions of the life and ministry of the Mas¬ 
ter, Jesus, the Law of Personal Responsibility is fully 
recognized as a part of the original plan of creation. 

But from that point forward throughout the process of 
its paganization, and even down to the immediate present, 
the central purpose and intent of the Roman Church 
would seem to have been to develop or invent ways and 
means whereby to impress upon its members the convic¬ 
tion that it has the power to relieve them from the awful 
burden of that original obligation, and from the spiritual 
and psychical consequences of the great Law of Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility. 

There is, perhaps, no organization on earth today, more 
especially of a religious nature, whose peculiar tenets and 
ceremonials open the way for its priests to patronize the 
evil and vicious tendencies of human nature so boldly and 
so openly as does the Roman Catholic Church. 

From early infancy to old age its members are 
impressed with the suggestion that absolute and unequivo¬ 
cal obedience to the dictates and demands of the Church 
is the primary, fundamental and essential duty of each 
and every individual member thereof. They are taught 
to believe (and doubtless many of the young, the ignorant 
and the credulous do so believe) that there are few sins 
more real or more dangerous to the well-being of the indi¬ 
vidual than the awful sin of disobedience of the Churchy 
or Aat of a wilful disregard of its absolute authority! 

are impressed with the conviction that the Church, 
m.mck, 1ms been invested with the divine authority to 
r®iil p^aalti^ of the sins of its children. 

Tte to timi; it assumes to exercise the inquisitorial 
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function of the Confessional through which to uncover 
to itself the sins of its members, implies that it has the 
power to punish the sinner or absolve him from the con¬ 
sequences of his sins. 

And the Church, through its duly accredited representa¬ 
tives, the priesthood, does profess to condone the offenses 
of its members. But it does not do this for nothing. It 
receives a consideration of some kind and in some form. 
At any rate, its ^'Father Confessors’’ do. And from the 
revelations of those who have had the personal experi¬ 
ence, it would seem that there is no consideration more 
acceptable than money. 

In the Church of Rome the honest student of psychol¬ 
ogy is constantly amazed and shocked at the extent to 
which things spiritual as well as physical, celestial as well 
as terrestrial, have been reduced to a commercial basis 
and are measurable in material values. 

To those who are not acquainted with the inner work¬ 
ings of this great and powerful organization, the forego¬ 
ing statements might appear to be both critical and 
unkind. They are not so intended. They are simple facts 
which are fully substantiated by the voluntary testimony 
of those who are in position to speak from definite 
personal knowledge based upon their own personal 
experiences. 

One of these, a Catholic priest whose name is familiar 
in many homes throughout the land, and whose Soul has 
been made sick by the knowledge of the methods 
employed within the body of his Church, has recently 
given to the world the published results of his personal 
knowledge and experiences. 

The facts he discloses are so appalling as to be incred¬ 
ible to those who have hitherto remained in ignorance of 
them. One item will serve as an illustration: 
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This Reverend Father devotes one entire chapter of his 
book to the subject of “Graft” within the Church. He 
enumerates fifty-eight definite and specific forms, devices 
and ceremonials of the Church wherein its accredited 
representatives, the priests, receive what he terms 
“Graft.” 

It is an astounding revelation that those who are 
known to the world as the accredited representatives of 
the Church; nay, even its priests, bishops and other dig¬ 
nitaries, are guilty of such a crime under any condi¬ 
tions or circumstances whatsoever. It is almost infinitely 
more deplorable that the practice has become so general 
and so far-reaching as to have developed fifty-eight dif¬ 
ferent methods of achieving the same deplorable result. 

Each of these specific methods is clearly and carefully 
outlined in such manner that his readers may understand 
its workings without effort. The following partial list 
of the names given by him to the various forms of 
“Graft,” within the Church, will suggest to the unbiased 
reader something of the lamentable possibilities for fraud 
and dishonesty under the cloak of such a form of 
religion; 

“Holy Orders Graft.” 

“Anniversary Graft.” 

"Baptismal Graft.” 

“Penance Graft.” 

“First Communion Graft.” 

“Confirmation Graft.” 

“Matrimonial Graft.” 

"Extreme Unction Graft” 

"Ftmeral Graft” 

“ftirgatorial Graft” 

CoBE^ecratimi Graft” 
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'^Mass Graft/’ 

^‘The Paulist Fathers Graft.” 

^The Poor Box Graft.” 

*'St. Anthony Graft.” 

''Relic Graft.” 

"Charm Graft.” 

"Easter and Christmas Graft.” 

"Indulgence Graft.” 

"Peter’s Pence Graft.” 

"Sacramental Graft.” 

"Special Collection Graft.” 

"Mission Graft.” 

"Undertaking Gfaft.” 

If such accusation were made by any less an authority 
than a priest of the Church itself, it might well be 
regarded with suspicion. But the silence with which this 
published arraignment of the Church (by one of its own 
duly ordained priests) has been met, must stand as an 
acknowledgment of the facts stated. 

An illustration or two may serve to enlighten those 
who have not been in position to acquire the informa¬ 
tion more directly: 

*^Indtilgence/' in Roman Catholic Theology, is defined 
as, "The remission, in whole or in part, by ecclesiastical 
authority, to the penitent sinner, of the temporal punish¬ 
ment due for sin,” 

It is based upon the theory that after the remission of 
the eternal punishment due for sin, there yet remains a 
certain amount of temporal pain to be undergone, either 
before death in this world, or after death in purgatory. 

The Church, as such, assumes to have both the author¬ 
ity and the power to absolve a penitent member from all 
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temporal penalties for sin, even those which attach to 
the individual after he has passed into purgatory. 

But, quoting from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, under 
the subject of “Indulgence"’—“It must carefully be borne 
in mind that, in Roman Catholic orthodoxy, indulgence 
is never absolutely gratuitous,'" etc. And there can be 
not the least doubt that this accounts for the further 
statement by the same authority : “And in its practical 
application it has too often been used to sanction the 
most flagrant immorality. The scandalous abuses con¬ 
nected with the 'pardoner’s' trade, and in particular the 
reckless conduct of the hawkers of the papal indulgence 
granted to those who should contnbute funds for the 
completion of St. Peter’s, Rome, were, as is well known, 
Ytiy prominent among the proximate causes of the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation." 

A careful study of the foregoing will show how and 
why it is that the practical application" of the doctrine 
of indulgence leads directly and inevitably to fraud, 
deceit, dishonesty, and the obtaining of moneys by false 
pretense. It works itself out in its “practical applica¬ 
tion, as a deliberately devised scheme whereby the igno¬ 
rant and the credulous are educated to believe that it is 
|X)ssible for them thus to evade or avoid their Personal 
Res|x>nsibi!ity. 


_ More than likely the Roman Catholic priest, if ques¬ 
tioned, would deny that the Church assumes to “forgive” 
bms. Such denial, however, if made, is based upon a 

mere terfinical subterfuge. 

“confession,” of submitting 
working out some priest-imposed “pen- 
^ -wfefeer the penance be by “fasting,” or by the 
^ of so many prayers, or by the payment of so 
rmdL i«Hiey,-of receiving “absolution ” all combine to 
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reduce in the mind of the penitent member the belief 
lat he has been '"forgiven"’ by the Church. 

But this is only one of the many provisions of the 
Loman Church, devised in such manner as to enable its 
riests to make merchandise of crime, trade upon the sins 
f the ignorant and the vicious, and by setting a money 
alue upon the “absolutions” and “remissions” of the 
'hurch, thereby reap a rich commercial harvest through 
ishonesty and fraud. 

Another of the most common of these, with which the 
ublic in general is fairly well acquainted, is that which 
i so completely veiled and artfully disguised in the beau- 
'ful and touching x:eremonial known as the ‘^MasSj” or 
tie ''Mass for the Dead!' 

This is a most elaborate and fascinatingly touching 
itualistic ceremonial, so devised by the Church as to 
lake it both possible and inviting for the priesthood to 
'btain large sums of money by false and fraudulent pre- 
enses. This is not intended to be either critical or 
Lnkind. It is merely the statement of a most unfortu- 
late and regrettable fact (which aptly illustrates the truth 
if the statement hereinbefore made), showing that the 
'ery basis and heart of this particular form of religion 
s to find or invent some plan or scheme whereby man 
nay evade or avoid the original Obligation which God 
)r Nature fixes upon the Individual under the Law of 
Personal Responsibility and Moral Accountability. 

Once a year, in November, designated as “All Souls 
Day,” a special “All Souls’ Offering” is made by the 
nembers of the Church. This offering is intended to 
Day for Masses to be said for the Souls of those who 
lave passed beyond the River of Death, and are supposed 
:o be in purgatory suffering the temporal penalties of 
:heir earthly sins. 
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The "Doctrine” or dogma of the Church under which 
it assumes to have the authority and the power to remit 
these '"temporal penalties” and release the "Dead” from 
their suiferings in purgatory, is another of the devices of 
men in their attempt to evade or avoid the Law of Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility. 

It has opened the way for the priesthood to traffic in 
the "Souls of the Dead,” in such manner as to obtain 
almost unlimited sums of money from the ignorant, the 
credulous and the superstitious members of the Church 
under false and fraudulent pretenses. It is to this sort 
of thing that the "Mass Graft” has reference. 

The principle works itself out in practice somewhat 
after the following fashion: 

The Mass for the Dead is for the purpose of lifting 
the Souls of the sinful out of purgatory into paradise. 
The greater the sinner the more Masses necessary to 
accomplish that end, and relieve him from the operation 
of the Law of Personal Responsibility. Now, let us 
assume that these Masses are sold at a stipulated price 
of so much per Mass. Then the problem assumes this 
form: The greater the sinner the more Masses required 
to get him out of purgatory; and the more the Masses 
required the larger the amount of money realized by the 
Church on each sinner in purgatory. 

While it must be conceded that this is a clever and 
artful "business scheme,” and one which has netted the 
Church, or its priesthood, vast sums of money which are 
the fruits of superstition and fear, it is important to note 
dearly the prindple involved. 

Both parties to the transaction (the individual on the 
one hand and the Church, or its duly accredited priest, 
cm the other) understand and acknowledge the original 
Ohligatkm which God, or Nature fixes upon the indi- 
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vidual by the Law of Personal Responsibility; just as this 
School does, though not, perhaps, with the same degree 
of scientific exactness and certainty. Knowing something 
of the penalties which its violation imposes upon him, 
the individual seeks to find some method or plan whereby 
he may escape the penalties. He does it by the invention 
of a ''religion” which cleverly provides that he may "pur¬ 
chase absolution,” as hereinbefore indicated. And thus 
he lulls his conscience to sleep with the vain but delusive 
suggestion that he has made a clever compromise with 
the Law of Personal Responsibility. 

What a commentary upon the intelligence and the 
moral status of both parties to the compact, and what an 
unhappy shock awaits them when they shall come to face 
the utter futility of trickery and cunning to abrogate one 
of nature’s immutable decrees. 

Personal Responsibility is as much and as truly a result 
of Natural Law as is gravity, or Life itself. The indi¬ 
vidual can no more defy this law and at the same time 
escape its natural and inevitable consequences, than he 
can violate any other law of nature without having to 
suffer the penalty of such violation. 

But this tendency of human nature is by no means 
limited to members of the Roman Church. It may be 
found in the midst of all dogmatic and "revealed” relig¬ 
ions, to some extent. The Catholic Church has been 
cited only because its formulated dogmas and the manner 
in which they work themselves out in actual practice fur¬ 
nish the clearest and most conclusive illustrations of the 
specific point under consideration. 

As already indicated, those who desire to follow the 
subject to its legitimate conclusion, independently of this 
work, will be able to satisfy themselves that the dogmatic 
and "revealed” religions of the past have grown out of 



and developed fmm three very sitnpir p'.yrhn|.,|,;ir;d farts 

of huimn nature* vi/.: 

1. Mans intuitive and imperfeit trcojpr.tinn of the 
Obligation which On.!, or Nature, ha* tuo-d t,|«,n hiin 
as an Itnlividual Intelliftenee. to r. nh'isn hr- life to the 
Constructive Principle of Xaturr. 

2. His unwillingness to !«' luntnd !»v shat (jhhgation, 
or to di.scharge his Personal Ke .|H,nMh?!!ls under it, 

3. His determination to find, ' f nnetd M.me plan, 
system, nieth(*d or schetne svhetrhy Ire Juas he able to 
shift the burden of his Personal ih spon ahiUiv hack ttpon 
his Creator (at any rate, npon other shMidders than his 
own), or, failittg in this as a fullv aeioatusdr.hrd fart, then 
to present to the world at huge so plauohle an esensp nr 
so clever a pretense as to roitvrv to eithers i1»e impression 
that he has actually done s<t, or th,»l he honestlv lirticves 
he has done .so. 

For, in either of these events, hr knows that he ran 
safely rely upon an indulgent puldir to see that he is j>er- 
mitted to go on doitig as he pleases mstrad *4 as his Per¬ 
sonal Re.spon,sibility would rmnpel hnn f»< do; l>ee,iuse 
he knows that, for the most part. s»« icly is rnatje «p r4 
men and women who arc just as anxious .as hr is tn find 
an easy and hanniess substitute for Personal Hesjsw- 
sibility. 

But the School of the Wise Metr diseovered many 
thousands of years ago, that Personal ItesjKinsiinhty is a 
fixed and immutable prineiple of naltire and a Paw of 
Individual Life, and that there are tn* siile.titutrs nor 
antidotes for it. They have learned, therefore. l.»ng ages 
ago, that there is atelutely no fdan or i«r»hrr«l poe ible 
whereby Individual Intelligence may avoid it m evade 
it or escape the natural results of its |»erwnal ajtjdkatiofi 
to each and every Intelligent SmiI. 
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Having once determined the reality of this great Law 
of Individual Life, they wisely turned their attention to 
its careful study and critical analysis in an effort to deter¬ 
mine the exact nature, scope and purpose of the Obliga¬ 
tion which God, or Nature, has therein and thereby fixed 
upon man as an Individual Intelligence. 

Unlike mankind in general, however, they have not 
sought for knowledge of the great problem of Personal 
Responsibility in the hope of finding or developing a 
clever method of evading the Law of Life back of it. 
On the contrary, they have sought to understand the 
meaning and intent, the spirit and purpose of the Law, 
only that they migjit the more intelligently and fully 
comply with its requirements in spirit and in truth. For, 
they have come to realize that only by the most cheerful 
acquiescence in and compliance with the Law of Personal 
Responsibility is it possible for the individual ever to 
align himself with the Constructive Principle of Nature 
in Individual Life, and thus proceed onward and upward 
along the pathway of individual evolution. 

The student who has once correctly solved the problem 
propounded at the opening of this chapter, at once recog¬ 
nizes its sublime beauty and beneficence, its perfect sim¬ 
plicity, its absolute conclusiveness, and its self-evident 
nature. He marvels that anyone who is in possession of 
all his intelligent faculties, capacities and powers, should 
fail to understand it. And yet, we know that there are 
many who do not yet understand it, else they are the most 
arrant hypocrites on earth. 

Once understanding the real nature and meaning of 
Personal Responsibility, it would seem impossible that 
anyone in the independent possession of his intelligent 
attributes and powers ever should knowingly and inten¬ 
tionally conspire to overrule, set aside, or abrogate the 
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law. wlu’H to at!csnj>t sticli a filing is as truly an act of 
srlfok'Strurtioi) as is the act of siiici'lc. Ami yet, .such 
is tise persersitv r>f htujtan uattirc tliat these iucon.sistent 
aii<l sertuinttly imuossiMc things an- Itciug <Ionc con¬ 
stantly; auf| this, loo, by men asj<l women who profcs.s to 
kt»o%v the law and to unclerstand the meaning of its 
intentional violation, and the nature of its penalties. 

I’he further we ptjrsue our analysis of this great prob¬ 
lem. the more fascinatingly interesting and wonderful it 
Ihtouu’s. I'or iustanee: 

!. fhtr first iiujwjrtant disrovery is, that Personal 
Resptinsibihty rests upon, involves the existence of, and 
in its essential jjatnre is, itt fact and in trttth. a "Duty,” 
a "Liability.'' a "Ihirden." a “Moral < ddigation." This 
i.s one of the most important disco ' lies ever made by 
human intelligence, la'Cause it ronsiitutes tlie essential 
fotmdation upon which rests the entire ethical .super¬ 
structure, and makes the existence of Society possible. 

2 , But in order that it may have any meaning or value 
to the tndivitlual, cjr tt> the social structure of which he 
is an integral and essential factor, the Duty, or Obliga¬ 
tion, must l»e hf»tli fixed and definite. 

One of the gravest and most vital error.s into which 
many of the leading intelligences in the fiehls of lioth 
religion and phiitjsophy have fallen in their attempted 
solutions of this profound problem, is the mistake of 
assuming that the Obligation, or Onus, at tlie foundatirm 
of Personal Responsibility is indefinite and change.ahle, 
and that It may be shiftetl, mollified, mitigated, avoided, 
or even abrogated and set aside entirely, at the will and 
pleasure of the individual. 

Such, however, is nm: the case. It is laith fixed and 
definite in its application to each and every Individual 
Intelligence, and mote than this, it is also automatic iu 
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its action and self-adjusting, in that it fits itself to the 
exact status and present needs of each individual. 

At this point it will not be surprising if there shall be 
objections and protests as to the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment of the Law of Compensation, and of the immutable 
and irrevocable nature of the Law of Personal Respon¬ 
sibility. 

For, doubtless those who protest will remind us of 
the undeniable fact that the 'Vicked do flourish.” It is 
not impossible that some of these protestants may them¬ 
selves be conscious of their own derelictions, and of the 
fact that they have not yet been ^'found out.” And then 
again, they will be able to point out the fact that the 
position here taken is not sanctioned by the findings of 
Sociology, or the common experiences of ordinary social 
life. 

It is only necessary to remind these ingenuous critics 
of one great fact which they evidently have overlooked, 
viz.: that God, or Nature, is never in haste. Their mills 
grind slowly, but they grind ‘'exceeding fine.” Each 
delinquent is given ample time to “work out his penal¬ 
ties” under the Law of Personal Responsibility—which is 
but another way of “working out his own salvation.” 

A certain humorous poet was not so far from the great 
principle when he jestingly put it: “We must make the 
penalty fit the crime.” For in the marvelous unfoldment 
of nature’s Law of Compensation every conscious and 
intentional evasion or violation of Personal Responsi¬ 
bility must be paid for, “to the uttermost,” either here or 
in the great Hereafter. 

If the transgressor shall escape the swift penalties of 
man-made laws, or the condemnation of society, or even 
the pangs of accusing conscience, for an entire life-time, 
still must he “come to judgment” before the Great Trib- 
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tmal rif nHtraKr<! Xatnrr, and in arn'tiiaticr with the 
jmmtiSaltlr |u>4ire nf thr I'nivir'-al Law Maker he must 
work rnU In*; Sin'- <4 hotii < imi'-stan aiwl (‘ommission, even 
to Ihr iitfcrinosf. 

For in the Trihnna! of Xatttre he is in a Cotirt of 
Absohite Instiee. fr-'in whftse jnrisdirtinn there are no 
jjossihle changes of ventre, against wh>»se Decrees there 
are no i!ijtmeti>«vs nor stays of execution, and from whose 
Jtnlgments there are n<» anpeaL, 

, 4 . These facts wonSd natttrally lead the ntittd of the 
thoHRlitful sindent to a c<i{jteniiilati«.ii of the great ttnder- 
lying Canse whiclr lies l»,rck of httman nainre. and to 
whicfi the profound mysteries of hoth I.ife and Death 
arc referable. 

For, any Duty or Ohligation, in ttrder that it may have 
birttling force and elTeet, tmisi be fixed upon the indi¬ 
vidual by adctpiate antborily. Atnl it is in the contempla¬ 
tion of this specific phase of the gre.at proltlem that the 
student is conipelled, whether he wills it or not. to take 
note of the fact tlrat there is in nature an Intcdligencc 
which is entirely adequate to tneet the demands of a!»so- 
Iwte authority. 

The more profoundly we study the prohlent of t’er- 
Bonal Responsibility and Mora! Accomrtahility and the 
more critically we analyze it in all its matiy phases, the 
more conclusive the fact becomes that the Duty, or Ohli- 
lifation, or Burden at its foundation is one whiclr was 
never fiKcd nor imposed ufion mankind by nmx himself. 
If there were no other evidence tm which to base the truth 
of this statement, its arnclusiveness is establis!re«l hy the 
simple fact that, although man intuitively recognizes the 
existence of the Duty, Burden, or Obligation, he never¬ 
theless dclilrcrately and persistently refuses to .nckuowl- 
edge Ibi binding force and effect |«8t as long as he is 
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able to find, manufacture or invent an excuse that will, 
even in part, relieve the aching of a troubled conscience. 
And even after he has been literally driven, by sheer 
force of an intelligent and wakeful consciousness, to see 
and acknowledge it as a fact of nature, he is still impelled 
to run from it as long as he has any hope of evading 
or avoiding it. 

But there is no man living who has the intelligence, 
the courage and the perseverance to follow the subject to 
its legitimate conclusion but will find himself, sooner or 
later, driven into a corner, a psychological trap, from 
which there is no possibility of escape. 

When every trick of inventive genius and intelligent 
sophistry has been tried in vain; when every avenue of 
possible escape has been cut off; when he finds himself 
at bay with every weapon of both offense and defense 
shattered and broken; when he is thus finally and inev¬ 
itably compelled to turn and face the great problem on 
its merits, he finds that the Duty, the Onus, or the Obli¬ 
gation at the basis of Personal Responsibility is inherent 
in his own essential nature. Then it is he is compelled 
to observe that it is something which goes back of his 
own Independent Intelligence and voluntary powers, and 
is referable alone to the Source and Author of his being 
for its inception. 

When we have come to realize the meaning and the 
magnitude of this profound truth in its relation to our 
status as individualized, Intelligent Souls, we stand for 
the first time with Soul uncovered, as it were, face to 
face with the Great Architect of our being. Then it is 
that our desire and impulse to run from the underlying 
truth of the great problem vanishes forever. For then 
it is we come to realize with irresistible force that the 
thing wc have been trying to escape, and from which we 
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have been running, is an essential part ni ourselves. 
When this fact dawns ujion us clearly and uninistakaltly, 
we are then able to realize how futile is all our running 
away, for it is but an effort to run away fioni ourselves. 
Then it is that we arc able t«r understand and aftpreciate 
how foolish and vain arc all our cfT«.rls to escape frntn 
or in any manner avoid that which (loti, .tr nature, has 
fixed upon us as one of the wry fmidauji nlal clcnicnts 
which lift us above the plane of the animal and make us 
what we are, Man. 

Slowly, laboriously, and oftcn-liincs rcdiictantlv, it is 
at last borne in upon tlic intelligent eonseinusucss nf every 
student, that there is but one way wliercfiy the jirohlein 
of Personal Responsibility may ever !*e s<dved, and that 
is by The Living of a Life. 

Let him stop at this point and «lw«-ll f<»r at h ast one 
silent and intense moment on the oniinoiis ‘urtnitkarn'e of 
these five simple but magical vvortls, ’ The l.iring of u 
Life.” 

Then let him ask himself how many tlicre arc today 
who are seeking, or who think they are .seeking, for the 
hidden mysteries and vital truths of life (the life that is 
and the life that is to come), who would stop, hesitate, 
then turn away, if they but knew what every stinient of 
Natural Science must come to know, vi/: that the tlid'mite 
knowledge and the independent .sjurttual and psychical 
power for which they are seeking can never 1r* obtained 
nor acquired in any manner whatsoever, excefst as a nat 
ural and scientific result of the Imng of a life in full and 
willing compliance with the Constructive I’rincijdc of 
Nature in Individual Life. 

Out of the tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
and even inilHons, of those who, by common consent, are 
classed in the ranks of "Honest Seekers" it is astonish- 
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ing how few there are who, possessing the intelligence, 
at the same time have also the moral courage and the 
perseverance necessary to carry the work of Independent 
Spiritual Development through to a practical and com¬ 
plete demonstration. 

But there have been some in every age who have 
accomplished the task. There are perhaps more today 
than in any past age who possess all the elements neces¬ 
sary to carry them safely through the ordeal and enable 
them to rise in triumph from the crucible of spiritual 
fire, freed from the dross of material 'Things.^' And 
there can be little doubt that the number is rapidly 
increasing, for which we should be truly thankful. For 
it is upon these that devolve the blessed burden and the 
priceless privilege of carrying to the world the message 
of glad tidings and great joy that shall yet inspire many 
more to choose the pathway, so rugged and rough, so 
steep and so narrow, which leads to the South, toward 
the Land of Liberty and Tight. 

When the student comes fully to realize that his Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility involves a Duty, Burden, or Obliga¬ 
tion which nature, or the Great Intelligence back of 
nature, fixes upon him as a definite and necessary part 
of, and factor in the scheme of Individual Evolution; 
when he comes to appreciate the fact that it is something 
which cannot be shifted to other shoulders, nor otherwise 
escaped; when he is able to understand with clearness 
and certainty that it is a provision of nature which, 
sooner or later, must be met, and the sooner the better 
for him; when he comes to know deep down within his 
inmost Soul that there is just one way, and one only, to 
meet it, viz: by '‘The Living of a Life''; then it is that 
he seeks to learn the exact nature of the Life he must 
live in order that he may thereby meet the full require- 
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incuts of the Is:i\Y. All*! !hi> io inilcc4, llir licginning of 
wiscloin. 

From Ifiis point forwarri the great problem becomes 
excmliiigly simple aiul easy nf snlnfiom for then it only 
remaiiis to find the riglit Stan<lari1 by which to live his 
life in such iiiatmer as t<i flischarge his IVrsonal Respon¬ 
sibility under the I..aw. 

Fiirtunateho the ("treat Intelligence that fixed upon us 
the Inirden of IVr.sonal Respnnsiliility lias so firovided 
that there is hut fine Standard that is liolh definite «ind 
exact, and at the same lime within file range of eiur indi¬ 
vidual iKissihililies; and that is the StanilaTd nf our own 
best intelligence ami highest, itleais of Joinily, Justice and 
Right at any given time, X«i iUher Slamlard ccndii pos¬ 
sibly adjust itself to the needs amt demands luflivifliial 
Intelligence in such manner as t«> him! each according to 
the degree of his understanding and Itis aliillly to responcL 

There being but one fixes! and definile Standard of life 
for each inctivicluah and that fieing the highest ideal of 
Equity, Justice and Right (as tlcterinined by the Soul 
Attributes of the individual himself at any given time), 
it follows that each individual is bound by the great Law 
of Personal Responsibility, to conft.irm liis life to that 
Standarc!* 

This is the highest Standard of Morals it is possible 
for God, or nature, to place kdore any individual intelli¬ 
gence. And this is the Standard that is at the basis of 
all Constructive Spirituality,' and it conslitiitci one of 
tic ftmclainental Keys to Independent Spiritual Unfold- 
ment and Power. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ^^TECHNICAL WORK.’’ 

What is ^^Technical Work”? 

As heretofore explained, the Second and Third Sec¬ 
tions of the Great Work of Spiritual Unfoldment under 
and in accordance with the Independent Method of Nat¬ 
ural Science, have be^n designated as ^‘Technical” work. 
The student would naturally understand by this special 
designation, that with the beginning of the Second Sec¬ 
tion the character of the work changes in some respect 
from that involved in the Ethical Section. 

This is true. And yet, it is quite possible that the 
term ^'technical” may not convey to one who is not 
already familiar with the work the exact distinction 
which it is intended to suggest, and which it very clearly 
conveys to one who has traversed the entire subject 
and learned by actual experience the distinction in the 
character of the work indicated. 

As already explained in a previous chapter, the Ethical 
Section covers a series of definitely formulated problems. 
Each of these problems has a distinct threefold value 
to the student in relation to the subject of his Spiritual 
Development, viz: 

I. Its solution calls for his most intense intellectual 
eflfort. For this reason his labor upon it necessarily 
results in his mental and intellectual unfoldment. It is 
an intellectual education. 
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2 . E.ich pTiil'iltiii is nf such a iiatiirr as tf> ilcruand 
of t!i«‘ sliitlciil a scarctiini^ sclf-aii:i!ysis and self- 

The direct and incvitalilc rrsiilts nf this 
ar<* a ficilcr acquaiiiilancc with ami a insirc accurate 
kmnvicdi^e of self. 

3* The lliitfl aii*l inifimiant value nf each 

prohleni h that it cnnslifutes a diduiitely fnriiuilatcd 
Ethical Princij'ile which he is cnnifHdled In adopt as a 
pari, of a coniplele l.‘!tfiical In** which to I Jve a life. 
For it is only hy the liviiif^ of a lih* iri exact cemformily 
with these principles that he. is enaliled fierfectly to 
align liimself willi the Ecaistrtsclive fh'inciple of !\hit.ure 
at the foumlation of lialependenl Spiritual Unfo-ldiuent 

The technical work where the ethical leaves off. 

Witii the cliiical as a hnimlalion* its purfwise h to outline 
for tire stud,cnt a definite systcfn of individual j'lrocedurc 
which shall enatde him m to direct liis efforlH in such 
<!efinile and specific lines as Ih:h| to sup’pIeuHml, facilitate 
and intensify natttre's evailiitioiiary effort alc,iing those 
Sficcific lines. 

For instance: The iridivt«liial who has workcil out 
the Ethical Section lias hnilt fe^r himself a foundation o| 
ethical principle upon which to live his life in siidi 
manner as to firing Iiimself into inuTect alignment with 
the Constructive Principle <tf Mature in Individiial life. 
But iiipfiose, after he has tints provided tiirnself a crirrect 
foundation, he fails to itand iii>on it, what then? The 
result Is that he it itill out of alignineril with the Con- 
itructlve Principle of Nature* The mere biiildiiig of t 
foundation for a house will not lupfiort the Iwiiiic unless 
the house is erected upon it. The mere }.i«ilc.tiiig of a 
platfomi on which to stand is of no service tc^ the indi¬ 
vidual unless he makes use of it and stands iipoii It 
Just m It is with the Ethical Sectiem of the Great 
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Work. It constitutes a foundation of Moral Principle 
for the student to stand upon in order that he may bring 
his life into perfect conformity with Nature’s Construc¬ 
tive Principle. Only when he gets upon this foundation 
and establishes himself there is it of any value to him in 
his future efforts towards evolutionary development. 

Now let us suppose that he has built his foundation 
and has established his life squarely upon it. 

What is the result? 

He has now, by this fact, done what the farmer does 
for the grain of com when he plants it in clean and 
wholesome soil and removes from its environment all 
the weeds and other obstructions which could in any 
manner interfere with its natural growth and develop¬ 
ment. In other words, he has put himself in a perfectly 
natural position, and condition, to get the full benefit of 
nature’s effort to develop him. He has removed from 
both within and without everything that could possibly 
interfere with Nature’s Evolutionary Principle and 
Process. By so doing he has made it possible for nature 
to do her best for him. And what is the result? 

If he will but maintain this position and condition, 
nature in her own good time will unfold him and grow 
him to the full stature of a man, physically, spiritually 
and psychically. 

That is to say, if the student did nothing more than 
work out the Ethical Section and conform his life strictly 
to the principles therein contained, nature will, in her 
own time, do the rest. In her own deliberate time and 
methodical way she will unfold for him each and all of 
his spiritual senses and his psychical faculties, capacities 
and powers. 

Now let us go back to the farmer and his grain of 
corn for a moment^ for another analogy which will help 
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us to understand the nature and inirsmscs of the “Tech¬ 
nical Work. 

The farmer has now removed all the edtstnietinns from 
the way and thereby given nature a chaurc to exercise 
her evolutionary process of unf"Idtnent to its full 
capacity. And nature, in her own tijue. will <{o the rest, 
and will produce the full stalk aiul tiiially tltc ripened 
corn in the car. 

But suppo.se the farmer desired to shorten the time 
which nature wotdd retiuire to proilucc these results 
unaided. Can he de> iti t'ertainly. In what manner? 
By such mechanical mean.s as will sii|.S)!ement. facilitate 
and intensify nature’-s unaided luoeess. If he will pass 
an electric current through the soil at the root of the 
stalk in such manner as to toneh the vita! processes, he 
will thus multiply their activity and intensity. By this 
process he focalizes, as it were, the vegetative process 
into a definite and .specific line of activity np<<n this par¬ 
ticular grain of corn. 'I'hc result is that he therehy 
obtains the same results in much less lime than nature 
would require if left to do the work alone. 

In like or analogous manner the stiulcnt may hasten 
the process of his own Spiritual and I’sychie.d Ihifold- 
ment. By conforming hi.s life to the Kthical rorniulary 
he plants his Soul, as it were, in the clean and vvhole.some 
soil of nature; and if he will but kccji the vvccfl.s away 
from it thereafter, nature will slowly hut surely unfold 
his spiritual and psychical power.s for him. 

But through ages of experimcnt.ation and study the 
School of Natural Science has wrought out and discov¬ 
ered a definite and scientific methw! whereby the intelli¬ 
gent student may supplement, facilitate aiul intensify the 
process by which nature evolves and unfolds the spiritual 
and psychical faculties, capacities and |M»wers of man. 
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By the application of this supplemental method the stu¬ 
dent (who has wrought out through the Ethical Formu¬ 
lary the correct Moral Foundation, and established him¬ 
self upon it) is then in position, for the first time, to add 
the impulse of his own intelligent effort to the evolu¬ 
tionary impulse of nature. By so doing he may achieve 
definite and specific results along the lines of Construc¬ 
tive Unfoldment in much less time than it would require 
for nature to accomplish the same results without his 
intelligent cooperation. 

And this is one of the important purposes of the 
"'Technical Work/’ It is a time-saver to those who are 
in position to avail themselves of the advantages it offers. 

A more specific illustration may be both interesting 
and helpful to those who are seeking to aid nature in 
the process of their own individual spiritual and psychical 
unfoldment along Constructive lines. To such as these 
the following explanation is especially addressed: 

Let us suppose the student has wrought out the Ethical 
Formulary to a basis of correct Moral Principle and 
established his life upon it. This is the first prerequisite. 
Now let us further suppose that it is his earnest desire 
and purpose to enter upon the Technical Work of the 
Second Section; that he has the time, place and oppor¬ 
tunity for carrying on the work; and finally, that there 
is an instructor who is able to command the time to lay 
out his work for him, and who is accessible to him. He 
is then ready to enter upon the work of the Second 
Section. 

Now let us further suppose that the desire and purpose 
of both student and instructor are that he shall proceed 
first to the development of the sense of spiritual sight. 
How shall he proceed? 
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!. A stiidici miist hv prepared attd in'c'^j'iciiy i‘c|iiip'pcd 
for the jstiidy of ‘‘Spirituat Coptics.** 

2. Everylhiiiff lieiitg in readiness for tlie work, a 
definite and sef|iieiitial line of personal w«u‘k is laid out 
for the stiiilenl. 

3. Mticli of tliis work is td a nature which very 

properly be tiTined sncchanical. it is in the nature of 
definite and specific exercises which call for all his 
thought, attention and effort. 

4. These exercises are of such a nature as to require 
the student to put forth his persona! effort in l.!ie accono 
pHshment of a definite task. 

5. These exercises are sequentiall;’ arranged in such 
manner as to impel the stinlent in all his efforts in a 
direct line toward the ‘Tefineineiil of his vision.'* Every 
effort he puts forth in accordance witli litis “Teclinical 
Formulary’* produces an impulse whicli is etuifered uptin 
the **sense of siglitT and has for its purpose the exten¬ 
sion of the Umitations of his vision. 

The process is one of extending tlte limitations of i.Vm- 
setousness along a definite cltannel, namely, the channel 
of vision. Step by step bis work is accomplished, until 
he has traversed the entire dislancci or field, which lies 
between the plane of purely physical iialure and the 
lowest plane of purely spiritual nature. 

It is all a work of the must intense nature on the fiart 
of !)Oth student and instructor* On llie part of the 
student it is both a study ami a latKir* It is an ediicalioti 
and an accomplishment* It m an intense persona! scliocil- 
ing and a definite persona! attainiifieiit* It is a siipreinely 
conscious personal effort and an equally conicioiii pr- 
sonal realization. 

One expression in a preceding paragraph needs expla¬ 
nation and elucidation* For instance: It lias Iken stated 
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that step by step the student’s work is accomplished, until 
he has traversed the entire distance, or field, which lies 
between the plane of purely physical nature and the 
lowest plane of purely spiritual nature. This statement 
implies that there is a ""distance” or ""field” which lies 
between the two planes of matter, life and intelligence. 
It is the fact which lies back of this thought that requires 
special consideration and elucidation. 

Man is a triune being. He is composed of a physical 
body, a spiritual body, and a Soul. The physical body 
is that part of man concerning which most men are best 
informed. Many do not know that they have a spiritual 
body, and a good many others are in grave doubt as to 
whether there is such a thing as a Soul. This, however, 
does not alter the facts. The physical body is composed 
of physical material. The spiritual body is composed 
of spiritual matter. The Soul is the intelligent entity 
which operates both bodies. What it is in essence we do 
not know. All we know of it are its manifestations. 
We know that it manifests itself through its material 
bodies. Whether or not it also is ""material” we do not 
know. 

Natural Science does know, however, that physical 
matter and spiritual matter are not the same. That is 
to say, there is a vast difference between them in the 
degree of their refinement and vibratory activity. It 
knows that man in the physical body cannot see, hear, 
taste, smell, feel, or otherwise sense the things of the 
spiritual planes through the channels of physical sense- 
perception alone. It knows that he can sense the things 
of the spiritual planes (some of them, at least) through 
the channels of spiritual sense-perception. It knows that 
there is a limitation to the physical sense of vision. It 
knows that there is what might well be termed a ""world” 
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of material things, lirlwren the point wher*' tJif physical 
vision ccas<’% anil th«* *.piritti.il vision hegins. 

For itiNfanrc: I’hysical science infortns ns that tlic 
lowest mnnher of vibrations per seroml which the 
physical eye is alile to sense as “rolor" is something like 
3<)8.oof».ooo.r*!>i.O(m 'I’his jiri><hiers the physical color 
of red. 'I he extreme limit of the physical sense-per¬ 
ception of Color is that of the ultra violet, which rctjuircs 
7b4.r>no.fxxs,rx!it.c>fK> vibrations jier second. 

The flilTerence between these two mutjhers, which is 
3ftb.r>«io.»KX>,'xx>.cio«). gives tis the distanee (measured in 
vibratory rating) between the extremes of [ihysieal 
vision. It also measures the scope,* or the wiilth, of the 
field within which the physical sense of sight is able to 
ojteratc. 

Now let UH siipjMTse that it rcrpiires tor) times as many 
vibrations per .second to prixluce the lowest spiritual 
color (red) as it tloes to prr«!nce the highest physical 
color (violet), 

In tliat event it wovdil rennire 7fi,4(X»,oo«,fKxt.<xxj,oa) 
vibrations per second to jirtnlnce tlie knvest spiritual color 
within the range of spiritual vision (which is spiritual 
red). 

The difTerence between this mnnlnT and that required 
to produce the highest {thysieal color, violet, is ys.bjfj,- 
000,000.000,000. This, then, wouhl represent the dis¬ 
tance (In vibratory activity) lietwcen the physical uni¬ 
verse atvd the spiritual. 

In other words, here is a whole world which we are 
unable to perceive at all, under what we call normal 
conditions. We cannot reach up to it with the physic.al 
vision and we cannot reach down to it with the spiritual. 

It would almost seem as if nature had server! us .an 
tmgracious trick by thus concealing from ns so vast a 
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universe of possibilities. This gives us some faint con¬ 
ception of the distance (measured in the number of 
vibrations) between the physical universe (with which 
we all are acquainted and concerning which we feel that 
we have considerable definite knowledge) and the spirit¬ 
ual universe, concerning which most of us are almost 
entirely ignorant, and with which few men in the physical 
body are definitely acquainted. It gives us some idea of 
the distance, in vibratory condition, between our physical 
body and our spiritual body. 

These facts make it clear to the trained intelligence 
that there is a strong basis of truth in the idea which has 
prevailed throughout all times and all peoples of which 
we have definite knowledge, viz: that there is a great 
‘‘Gulf” fixed between this physical life and the life of 
the spirit after it has passed beyond the “valley of the 
shadow of death.” The School of Natural Science calls 
it a “Field,” instead of a Gulf, for reasons which will 
appear later. 

It can now also be understood why it is that in the 
transition called Death, the largest majority of mankind 
pass into the “valley of the shadow,” viz: into darkness. 
This is because the transition involves: 

1. The closing of the physical eyes in death, and the 
consequent loss of physical sight. 

2. The elapsing of time between the closing of the 
physical vision and the opening of the spiritual. 

3. The consciousness of the Soul that it is undergoing 
a “transition.” 

These three facts in the experience of the Soul are 
what impress it with the sensation that it is crossing* a 
great “Gulf.” 

How often it occurs that the dying, in the last moments 
of physical consciousness, say to those about them that 
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it is growing dark and that they can no * j| 
Then there*have been many instances where ^ I 
the spiritual vision has opened and they sec* 
forms of ''angels” about them. ^ 

But how does the student prove for himse I ^ . | 
is, in truth, a Gulf (of condition) which Natt^ ^ ^ 
designates as the "Magnetic Field,” lying 1 ^^' , 
world of physical material and the world 
spiritual things? He does it in the following- 
Notwithstanding all his work is done in thc^ ^ ^ , 
of day (bright sun-light, if possible), the teel^*^’ 
cises laid out for him are of such a nature ^ ^ 
follows them accurately, he is able, imdue 
to pass voluntarily into a state and condition * * * 
physical darkness.' But he is not able to acco^*^ * 
at once. It requires time and the most patief^* 
sistent practice. It comes only as the result 
gent, courageous, and persistent personal 
part. The results come gradually. 

At first a gentle shade is observable, as if a * ^ 
has passed over the brilliantly shining soft- 
require days of persistent effort to carry 
beyond this point. But after awhile the shade* ^ 
take on a deeper tinge. Each step is repeated ** 
again, until the student is able to produce th<* C l 
at will, and with perfect facility. 

Day after day, week after week, he keeps a t 
until at last he is able to produce at will the crctit • 
absolute physical darkness, even in the midst c * f 
brilliant sunlight, with his physical eyes wide? €l 
Ms ccmsciousness wide awake. 

What does this mean? Simply this, that 
iplly laming how to lift his attention abovct f., 
of strictij physical material. It means that lyy I 
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cise of a cultivated or developed Will he is able volur 
tarily to close the channels of-physical sense (at least t 
the impressions of the grosser forms of physical material 
and open at the same time other and higher channel 
through which a finer field of nature may impress itsel 
upon his consciousness. It means that he is gradually, b; 
his own personal effort, extending the limitations of hi 
consciousness along the line of vision. It means that h 
is slowly but surely entering consciously upon a plan 
of materiality which is above and beyond that which h 
has previously known. 

But the physical scientist, always skeptical (and prop 
erly so) is ready fo take exception to these statement 
on the ground that they are mere assumptions. He i 
doubtless inclined to ask, ^^How do you know that this t 
what this new experience means? How do you knov 
that it is not a mere delusion 

Perhaps nothing but the personal experience is suf 
ficient to answer his questions satisfactorily and in sue! 
manner as to remove all questions of doubt from hi 
mind as to the scientific accuracy of the foregoing state 
ments. But to the student who is engaged in the proces 
of making the personal demonstration the following 
answer to the skeptic may have its own meaning an( 
value: 

How do we know ? Because: 

1. When the student is able to enter into the mos 
perfect physical darkness (under the conditions sug 
gested), in course of time he is perfectly conscious tha 
he is beginning to emerge, as it were, from the othe 
side of the darkness. 

2. He first begins to see faint tinges of color. Am 
strange as it may appear, the first color he is able t< 
distinguish is that of deep red. It thus corresponds ti 
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the lowest color visible to the physical sense of sight. 
But it is not physical. He knows that it is not. While 
it is red, it is a red such as no man ever beheld with the 
physical eye. Its intensity and its perfect quality are 
such as to proclaim it a color which belongs to a finer 
and a higher plane of materiality than any with which 
the physical eye is acquainted. 

3. In the same measured way this lowest color of this 
new plane of matter is slowly but surely developed, as 
the direct result of the continued personal effort of the 
student to penetrate to yet higher and finer realms. 
When this wonderful new red has been fully developed, 
there begins to appear the first faint shade of orange. 
This, in turn, is slowly but surely developed in the same 
methodical way, and in direct response to the effort of 
the individual. But there is the same wonderful inten¬ 
sity and quality which proclaim that this is a color 
belonging to a world of materiality above and beyond 
that which we know as physical. 

4. In the same wonderful manner the remaining 
colors of the spectrum are developed. Beginning with 
the red, his expanding consciousness leads him through 
the fields of orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet. And the development of these wonderful new 
colors is in exact accord with the facts of physical science. 
For they are developed to the consciousness of the indi¬ 
vidual in the exact order of their vibratory ratings. 
They begin with the lowest vibratory rating, which is 
red, and proceed in a regular ascending scale until the 
sense is able to perceive the violet and then the ultra 
violet. And with the development of each new color 
there comes to the consciousness the realization that this 
is a color which belongs to a world of materiality above 
and beyond all that we know as purely physical. 
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S; Then again, in the unfolding process of the sense- 
perception this same order of the spectrum is always 
maintained. For instance: When the student is able 
to penetrate through the red into the orange, he is also 
able to recede again and withdraw his consciousness vol¬ 
untarily back into the darkness and thence still further 
backward to the plane of his ordinary physical vision. 
Then when he turns again to pierce the darkness he 
passes through the darkness into the red, through the 
red into the orange, and so on. The same thing is true 
when he is able to penetrate even through to the ultra 
violet. Each time he crosses the ''great divide” he 
passes first into the darkness, thence into the red, thence 
into the orange, thence into the yellow, thence into the 
green, thence into the blue, thence into the indigo, thence 
into the violet, etc. 

Moreover, when he proceeds to withdraw his vision 
after once having penetrated to the plane of this new 
violet, he recedes in the exact reverse order of colors. 
That is to say, on the way back to the plane of the 
ordinary physical vision, he proceeds from the violet 
through the indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red, 
in their regular order, thence back into the darkness, 
and thence to the plane of the purely physical. 

6 . After long continued effort, and many repetitions, 
the student is able to pass quickly through this entire 
color field to its extreme limit of ultra violet and back 
again to the plane of the physical. In the course of 
months, as he gains added facility in the control of his 
sense of vision, he becomes able to pass from the ordinary 
physical plane through to this new ultra violet so rapidly 
as seemingly to pass over all the intervening colors. 
This, however, is only because the transition is made so 
rapidly that there is not sufficient time for him to observe 
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the intervening colors in such manner as to enable them 
to impress themselves upon his consciousness with the 
sense of their separateness. 

7. When his experimentations have reduced the 
process to a point where he has obtained absolute mas¬ 
tery of his powers of vision within those limitations, it 
is borne in upon his consciousness with the power of 
absolute experience and personal knowledge, that in 
making the transition from the ordinary physical plane 
through to the ultra violet color of this new realm, he 
has traversed a great, broad ''field’’ of nature hitherto 
wholly unknown to him. It has been stated that this 
new field of nature is known to Natural Science as the 
"Magnetic Field.” And why the Magnetic Field? 

Furthermore, if this is the Magnetic Field, and lies 
between the physical and the spiritual planes of matter, 
with what sense does the student perceive it? He cannot 
perceive it with the purely physical sense of vision for 
the reason that it is too fine to impress itself upon that 
sense, as we generally exercise it and understand it. 
Neither can he sense it with the spiritual vision, for the 
reason that he has not yet developed the power to use his 
spiritual sensory organism. In other words, as yet he is 
spiritually blind. 

This would indeed seem to propound an impossible 
problem. Not so, however. There is a scientific and 
complete answer to the foregoing questions. It will be 
made cimr and satisfactory to the student if he will but 
foEow carefully and intelligently the thread of this 
explanation: 

It las been explained in a preceding volume that while 
man yet Hves and moves and has his being- upon this 
of wth, the Soul inhabits two material bodies. 
«e is composed of physical material, coarse in par- 
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tide and slow in vibratory activity. . The other is com¬ 
posed of spiritual material, fine in particle and rapid in 
vibratory activity. These two material bodies occupy 
the same material area or volume, though not absolutely 
the same '"space,’' as this term is used by physical science. 
That is to say, they interblend in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the interblending of the "muscular man” 
and the "nerve man” of the physical organism. A more 
fitting illustration, perhaps, would be suggested by the 
manner in which water and sand interpenetrate when 
placed in the same vessel. The water, being finer of 
particle than sand, runs into the interstices between the 
particles of the sand. Owing entirely to this difference 
in the degree of fineness of their particles, a cup full of 
sand will also hold at the same time a considerable quan¬ 
tity of water. 

After many centuries of experimentation it has been 
demonstrated, with what would appear to be absolute 
scientific certainty, that there are an Electro-Magnetic 
Life Element and a Vito-Chemical Life Element of 
nature, both of which interpenetrate the two material 
bodies of man during his physical life. From all the 
evidence at command it is detemiined that the presence 
of these two Life Elements are necessary to constitute a 
perfect material link of connection in man between the 
coarse physical body and the refined spiritual body. 

For the sake of brevity and facility of expression, 
Natural Science designates, these under the single head 
of "The Magnetic Element.” 

Whilst this Magnetic Element individualizes itself in 
the organism of man, it is also what would seem to be a 
universal Element of nature. It is finer of particle than 
what we know as physical matter, and not so fine as 
spiritual matter. It has been proven with scientific cer- 
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tainty that this Mit^nvik FJrninif wiiliin indi„ 

vidual composition is snlijcct tu ihv oinirid his iridi- 
vidiial Will. 

Now, the student in the of his t.'-Kprriiiirfifjiiioni 

alonp the line of the sen^c f»f vi^inn. a% lirrritilirfnrr illus¬ 
trated, finds that, m murse of tinir and as tlir of 

his own personal effort, he is able tn a%vakeii his cxm- 
scioiisness on tfie plane of iliis Flrinriil. IVi 

do this, however, he must makf^ a rrueadoie; iraiedt froiti 
the lower plane of tfie {nirely jdivsiral eoie^rjrueaii-i,s. In 
other words, his atienlioti iiinst l?e fi.xrf| njwifi ihr Iii|^dter 
condition, to the exclusion tff the lower. I'liiis, hr finallv 
succeeds in 'dettini^ go*' of the pliysieal rhaiwcds nf ■sense, 
as it were, at least tin* grosser form of ifir j'ltivsjrah anti 
lifting his attentimi to the plane id the .\fagiiehr ideiiteril 
of his being. In making this transit, and in the '‘irlling 
go'' process, he passes info the darkness Iirreiiiheforc 
indicated. 

Gradually, as hu learns to iiianipulale ami rimirol tlie 
Magnetic Elemet'tt of liis Iwing, lie is alilr lri use it in 
conjunction with the physical ^mnry orgaiii'sni in siirlt 
manner as to receive impressions through it which fjiiite 
transcend the level of pltysical iiatiirr ns wr seiisr it 
when in (what the physical sekntisi would iiisisi is) ciur 
''normaF' condition, or mmm\ 

It is a fact which all science recogfikes, that %%a* are 
able to sense the physical world only trecaiiir our physien! 
channels of sense are compoicd of pliysica! inaierial 
which coordinates with the outside pliysteal w^nrlii ll 
is also agreed that we could not sense any tiling of a 
physical nature outside of otiritlve» if tliere were not 
within us something of a phyiica! italiirr ivfiirli is 
capable of coordinating with the thiiigi that are oiitsicic 
of us^ and responding to their vi}$ri'tory iiciioii. 
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With these facts in mind the student can now under¬ 
stand how it is and why it is that when he has succeeded 
in lifting his consciousness to the plane of the Magnetic 
Element within him, he is able to see the Magnetic Ele¬ 
ment of nature outside of him, and the material things 
and colors of nature within what has been designated as 
the “Magnetic Field/’ 

8 . It has been stated that in the course of his develop¬ 
ment the student runs the whole range of the spectrum 
of colors in this Magnetic Field. It may well be won¬ 
dered if “color” is the only thing he is able to see and 
sense in this new and expansive Field of nature. A 
little reflection will suggest the fact that he not only sees 
colors, but “things.” Indeed, he is, for the time, in con¬ 
scious relationship to a world of material nature which 
is as full of “things” as is this world of physical nature 
with which all men are familiar. 

Here it is that he sees the magnetic forms of the under 
world of animal life and nature that have passed out of 
this physical life and have not yet been able to divest 
themselves of their “Magnetic Bodies.” Here also it is 
that he sees many of the earth-bound Souls of men and 
women and children who have not yet been able to cast 
off their Magnetic Bodies. Here it is that he sees the 
struggles of the vicious and the ignorant who have 
passed out of this life and are still endeavoring to live 
upon the plane of earth. It is out of this state and con¬ 
dition of the “Soul in transit” that the “Angels of Light” 
endeavor to lift the weak, the helpless, the vicious, the 
ignorant and the despairing. 

It is through the agency of this Magnetic Field and 
the Magnetic Elements therein contained that the evil 
Intelligences of the lowest spiritual plane are able to 
attach themselves to those yet in the physical body, and 
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we knmv as iM-ir thi-K reason, 

if frir no rillif.T, it will he ohserv<‘«l henv vital!v iiiifKirtant 
it is tiial iMcIi iinlivi^inal in the |4iysiral lifidy shnukl 
iiiitkrsland lunv to exerfise voluntary coiilro! of the 
Mai^nelie {{Irinrii! of his own orgaiiisin. 

It is true tl'iat; nature lias niven him a cerlaiii ainoimt 
fif cofilrol over this hdennmt of hh }'ieinf4» even lhriti|^!i 
he is not conseirnis of that faet. arid even he exer* 

rises that rontrol automatically for the most pari. It 
is this atilomafie control of the Mapjaiic I'Jenieiil of 
his hring that constilntes one of the sfomg natural har¬ 
riers which the Cireat C"*reativf’ fiileiligerice has erected 
twlwiam every emt^snlied human SonL and the **l*!niinies 
td I''hirkness.*‘ It is tliis autoinalic eoiiirnl which slaitfls 
he!ween hitn and the suhjedive jU‘#M*eHs of niediuiiiship 
and hypnotism. h‘or it is t!irou|,|h the ai^enry rd the 
Maiirirtk Mleimml tfial **confrot‘* in esialilislied, whether 
it he hy a physically ertiimdied hypiiolisi r>r a physically 
disemkHlied liypnotist on the spiritual plane cd life, llie 
{'irocess is precisely the same and the elements emfiloyed 
are also the same in either case. 

Tile *hlevel«»prni,iU** of a inediiiin* or a suh|ecl of 
Iiyfinolism. ccinsists in finding and eslalilishing tiwaiis 
and methods of lireakiiiff down tite harniers wliicdi iialiire 
Ims erected iilMiiit every huntan Soul Tfie negative ftiel» 
the negative darkness of the developing circle, the nega¬ 
tive attitude of the itiintl *in the sileiiciy'' tfir negative 
conditioni of the Soul in the atlitiuk of self«siir rentier, 
the nep^tive stiitus of the entire heing; all caunliitie to 
estahlish as nearly ihsolute inertia as pnssililc. Wlitm 
this Is fully accompliilitd in accordiinci! with Ilif5 regula- 
lions and, retitiirementi of the average *Vicveloptiig 
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intelligence may be able to control and manipulate the 
Magnetic Element of the individual. 

It can now be understood why it is that the method of 
procedure according to the formulary of Natural Science 
is the exact antithesis of that employed by those who 
follow the formulary of the usual ''developing circle” 
for the purpose of reaching a state of self-surrender and 
subjection to outside intelligences. It is because the 
Formulary of Natural Science has for its object the 
establishment of the most absolute Self-Control possible, 
while the developing circle above outlined has for its 
object the establishment of the most absolute lack of 
Self-Control possible, viz: perfect self-surrender, or 
rather perfect surrender of Self to the control of others. 

But the technical work thus far outlined has not yet 
enabled the student to penetrate beyond the realm of the 
Magnetic Field. Following closely the analogies of 
physical nature, it is not difficult for him to understand 
that when he is able to reach the ultra violet realm at 
will and with perfect facility, he is somewhere near the 
limit of the Magnetic Field. This is what his knowledge 
of physical nature would tell him, for he can readily 
understand that this finer Field of nature is, in point of 
refinement and vibratory activity, a perfect harmonic of 
physical nature. 

But what is yet beyond the new ultra violet? There 
is but one way for him to know for himself. He must 
penetrate into the, as yet, unknown realm which lies 
beyond it. It requires further unfoldment of his powers. 
He must push out the limitation of his consciousness 
along the line of vision still further. He must see for 
himself. And so, under definite instructions he proceeds 
with his work of evolution. 

In the course of time, and as the result of his patient 
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aii«l a nrw cr^nr br^::iiiH to flcvelop. It 

is that of a ^ilvrry whit^^iirns. It h;i<^ soniclhiiig of the 
shimiiifr and *4 tlie hriirht in«»riiilig}it upon tlie 

siirfarr f4 a fierlVrllv r|th€si-eiif hf^ly r-if clear water. 
But ilH iiilensity h a thriusainlf^dd greater. !t is licyond 
a.ri}1,!iiiiR’ ever hvU^rc. r^pertosicrd. ft Mxms In tax the 
fwm'fr of resistancf the nf to its utmost 

liiiiilatioiis. It wrnild Hceiii to the ^liuleiit that one ou’^rc 
shade of inhui^itv wmild rcMtlt in roiiipifie hliiKliiess. 
There is nothiii|t in ]divHic*al nattire to which this new 
color may lie coinparcfl in sttch maiuirr as t,c« convey any 
adecjuatc conceiitieiii of its heauty an#-! its tirilhancy. Ko 
man can fKissihly conrcivi:'’ rd it ntili} he ha”- seen if, and 
havtiif: once seen if. he rea.li/es the utter futility of ever 
atteinpliiiit to tlescrilr or portray it Ut another. This 
wouhl seem to he thr very extreme liitiil. of the jiossihility 
of the Sou! alonit the line of the extension of vision. 
Not 80, henvever, Then* ix yet a whole world out lieyond 
this point that may he Imnight wiifiin the range of 
vision. 

In the same methodical manner as hefore there comes 
into view yet anotlier ndor. Thh also 1 % new m him* 
It h neither bright* nor is it like anything in pliysical 
mtiire. Its strongest ijualily seems to he its power of 
absorption. There are no words yet entned wilti winch 
to dficritie it with acewraey. lint it proiliicei an effect 
which siiggesti to the conscionsnesi what might almost 
te dtscribeci as a shacte of ‘hniiddy brown** miiigleci wiili 
t peculiar slmcle of *%iTioky mV* Scientifk €*x|M!rtinent 
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Field of vision. When the student has penetrated into 
this resolving color, he stands at the very gateway of the 
spiritual world. From the farther side of this color he 
emerges into the perfect light of the first spiritual plane. 

And here again he is in a new world. This also is 
a world of material conditions beyond the power of 
human language to depict. No attempt will be made to 
do so at this time. 

But there is one thing which never fails to impress 
itself upon the consciousness of the student at his first 
entry into this world of spiritual nature. It is the abso¬ 
lute crystal clearness of the ^'atmosphere.” So wonder¬ 
ful is this that distance seems to have been wiped out of 
existence. The Soul seems to be able to penetrate to 
Infinity, as it were, and with not the least effort nor with 
the least understanding or appreciation of distance. 

Those who have traveled much in the region of the 
Rocky Mountains will recall the effect of the clear 
atmosphere upon their ability to estimate distances. They 
are at first amazed to find that objects which appear to 
be but two, three or four miles away are in truth twenty, 
forty, or even a hundred miles distant. Those who have 
experienced this character of deception will have but the 
faintest possible suggestion of the impression made upon 
the consciousness of the student upon his first conscious 
entry into a pure spiritual atmosphere. 

Up to this point we have been considering the tech¬ 
nical work in its specific application to the unfoldment 
and development of the sense of spiritual vision alone. 
The other four senses have not entered into the problem. 
The question naturally arises as to what, if any, differ¬ 
ence in method is necessary for the unfoldment and 
development of these other senses. 

Let us suppose the student has devoted his effort and 


4ir> Tim TREJT IViHilx 

:ilmie !<* tlir iU'\'r1n|-?nii*nt nf fht’ unv sfnse, 
l!ir si’iisr ttf ?^|nritiuil Thv v\vvvh<'s l;ufl uiii fnr 

liiin f«n" t!if arc«)fiipli'^hniriil *>f thi- ^■^pn'ilic rivsiilt 
;ir€ mdi ;i iKiltirv ;ts to liavr tlitir rcl'iiiiiu:; aini clcvcl- 
ojiiiii: rfU’Ct nji*»n all hi> ^]aritual at ihv .saiiir linH*. 

It i--^ triir tliat Ills havifi^^ lirrii ^rvotial alnn*,*' the 

liiic i.k*fiiiiti’ litH% ivill «lrvt'!fi|i that tmv *4Ha.'itir sensi* 
pcnvcr in adv.inrr i4 thr «flirts. If he had 

devoted hiiiiself to the sriKe of lirariiig to the 
(jf all the otlu.T senses, in that event I he sense of ;s|dritual 
hearing would have hern the first to liave res|i«inded to 
his efTorl. !hit in either event, when aiiv niie of tlw 
senses is fully develo|»ed int!e|iendeu!|y, if is a siiiiple and 
easy matter to unfold the powers of the oiliers, 

llte forrindary of teeluneal esereisf's varies to inert 
the demands ed each distinct sense, lliis, however, is a 
mere matter of detail. 

hVorn all that has hern said it will nmv hv clear to the 
student that the process, from heginning fo end* is one 
wliich has for its purjiose the extension tif the hiiiilalions 
of Ckimscionsness. It will aho !.ic clear f'O him that this 
is amirtiplished only l\v llie application of his Will along 
clefiiiite lines of rfhirt. It comes as the result of ilir 
play of tlie Will mion the Hmitations of 1 onscion^iirss in 
an intelligent efFort to extend liiiiilatioiis. 

At this point iind in this eonneclion it is of the iiliiiost 
importance to utter a warning wltielt shall impress itself 
iif^on all those who nmy be impelled to ex{H*riiiieiit along 
die lines of the technical work here lint briefly iinlicaled. 
There has been no attempt to place liefore the reader any 
part of the definite technical formitliiry, Tfie griieral 
nature of tliis fortnnlary and of the work to he done 
under and in accordance with it is %ill that lias Iiecn 
attemptecL For a numlier of good aiicl aniicietil rcasoiii 
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not possible to present to the world the exact ''Tech- 
'al Formulary” at this time nor in a publication of this 
ture. A few of these reasons, briefly expressed, are as 
dows : 

1. The Technical Formulary is secret work. 

2. Every individual who receives it is obligated to 
it only to those who have been tried and tested, and 

^nd to be duly and truly prepared, worthy and well 
alified to receive it, 

3. It can be given only in the same manner in which 
was received, which is “from mouth to ear.” 

4. The information contained in the Formulary is of 
dm a nature that ^t might be made the basis of incah 
lable injury to the innocent if placed in the hands of 
e unscrupulous or the ambitious. 

The very fact that the formulary is not given should 
accepted by the reader as a warning not to attempt a 
e of technical work based upon anything herein con- 
ined. If there may be those who shall ignore the 
irning thus given, let it be understood that the author 
ust not be held responsible for whatsoever unhappy or 
.rmful results may be thereby entailed. . 

The purposes of this chapter have been: 

1. To make clear the fact that there is a definite and 
ecific Formulary of Technical Work. 

2. That its purpose is to enable the student who un- 
irstands it to add the impulse of his own intelligent 
fort to the evolutionary impulse of nature in the process 
: Independent Spiritual Unfoldment, and thereby hasten 
le beneficent results of the process to himself. 

3. To outline the general nature of the formulary 
ad suggest something of the character of the work 
> be done by the student under and in accordance 
lerewith. 
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4, To nuke plain the fact that no alteiiipt lias Iseen 
made to piitdisti the h»rinnlary in detail. 

5, To guard the reafler agaiie4 the teiiiptatioii to 
tinder take a line of technical work witliout more definite 
and specific iiistriiction than that which is iHTeiii con¬ 
tained. 

6, To eslablish in the mind of the stmlent the fact 
that the process iinadved in such a lahm” as is herein 
snggcslcrl is a nalnral |irocesH td nnfoldnient and in no 
way whatever dcfiendent upon liic operation of outside 
iiilelligenccH. 

7* To give a fiarlial answer to any who niay still he 
iticlined la ask: ‘‘In what respect dries the fiidcpcndent 
Method of Spiritual Development diflcr frtim the Sub¬ 
jective Method, and in what respect «ioes Jilasicrship 
differ from Mediuinshipr’ 
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MEAT AND MORALS. 

Mastership is not a problem in dietetics. Morality is 
not a matter of menu. Constructive Spirituality is not 
a question of food. True Religion is not founded upon 
a bill of fare. 

It would seem th^t these propositions should not be 
necessary for the enlightenment of men and women 
whose sense of the practical and the rational is so well 
developed as it is in the average native-born American. 
Under ordinary conditions our Occidental intelligence is 
abundantly capable of dealing sanely and judiciously 
with problems of such a nature. 

But there are special and adequate reasons why the 
subject of diet, in its relation to psychic development, has 
become a subject of great confusion in the minds of 
many of our western students of psychology. A partial 
conception of the extent to which this confusion 
exists may be obtained from a study of the various and 
conflicting systems of diet advocated by those who class 
themselves in the progressive school of'‘New Thought."' 

The subject of dietetics is one to which the School of 
Natural Science has given the same careful considera¬ 
tion it has given to every other branch of science within 
the range of its scientific inquiries. It has also solved 
some of the many important problems related to this sub¬ 
ject. To the extent of its own specific and conclusive 
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fiiiflinf.;s it pn4^a.r«’4 ^[trak witli ilrfiiiitr authority, 
fkyy^uul that pniiif it .iftniip! l*-s Hh' Mihject 

is too hr trrafr4 It h fHir Cf^iicrrii- 

ing which frw iiini arr in In 

Tlir Crfrat Schr»i4, a'--* a rr^tilt of rrsrarch 

ancl rxjirrinirufafh^tu that ihr *uj|i|rrf nf rlifi hs 

one of great atlaplahiUty, It oiir fi'i which ihr sliiflnit 
of this ScIkioI fircfls give liiit a fractiMii r 4 ihr atfriitkin 
givrit it fvv ifirssr w!i»'» rhwMir it In t!ir ’Ualtr-^ of a rrligimi. 

It lias Irrii foiiiif! tiv arfiial lr’ 4 . lliat if llir iiuiivitliial 
will * 7 j*rc ihf !Jik\ that fn -oiv, if hr will roiiforiii 
his life to t!ir ilnnaiuU r 4 fhr h'.ihica! h'nrtsiiilarv, ami 
thru imaclicr ^'I'ntH'rraiirr in all thiiS|r-%''’ fhr -* 4 iliifai of 
diet will adapt ilvrtf llm %prrilic nrr*|n and driiiands 
of that life. 

Without kmnving why. hr will find hiiir»r!f losing 
ajipetilr for crriaiii kinds *4 (rr»d* and at thr limr 

hr will diHcnver in hiinsrlf a go>wing ’'las{r*‘ for certain 
other foods for which hr had no previous rraviiig. This 
adjusting pnscrss will continur niilil iialiirr has found 
for him a cliaraclcr of dirt exactly atlaplet! to ihr ‘*Mt!W 

Lihr 

But there is a tlefinile forniiilary ol tlirl whirti lias 
been fotmd, by iicliial rxprritnerit* to he lir%t af.la|ilrii 
to facilitate, accelerale and intensify llie iirrcess «if Irnk- 
penclcnt Spiritual llnfolclmerit It is a diet lanei! ti|»it 
scientific priiicipki and cletinile resiilis. It is a diet 
which conttlns alt the elements of a jierfect Icmm!, to meet 
the natural clemmnds of tlie physical orgaiiisiii. 

The central and underlying piiriaises lo be ccjiiscryed 
by such a diet are: 

1. All the elements of t fierftcl fcaid. 

2 . A food that ifiall combitie the lttglir»l tlrgrrr of 
refining affects upon the teicturc of the physical <irgaiiisni. 
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3, A food that shall combine the largest measure of 
magnetic values. 

4. A food that shall contain, as nearly as may be 
possible, the elements of the physical body in their nat¬ 
ural proportion. 

The exact combination to be selected in any given 
case depends very largely upon the physical and mental 
constitution of the student. If he is of the negative type, 
his diet should be selected in such manner as to supply, 
as far as possible, the positive magnetic values. If he is 
of the over-rugged physical type, with strong and posi¬ 
tive animal impulses, his diet should be selected in such 
manner as to temper -those tendencies, as far as they may 
be affected through his diet. 

The subject, being one which depends so largely upon 
the individuality of the student, is one which each indi¬ 
vidual student must receive from his own particular 
instructor. Any attempt to lay down a diet which will 
adapt itself perfectly to all men, is a problem which no 
intelligent individual would attempt to solve. This has 
reference to a diet for the specific purpose of facilitating 
Independent Spiritual Unfoldment. The most that can 
be accomplished in that direction is to state the general 
principles, as they have already been most carefully 
indicated in Vol. II, of this Series. The problem of 
adapting these principles to the individual is one which 
must be deferred until the particular individual shall 
present himself for the instruction and prove himself 
entitled to receive it. 

But even if the student should not be in position to 
make any change whatsoever in his diet, if he will but 
‘'Live the Life” he will find in time that he will have 
earned nature’s reward therefor, viz.: the awakening of 
his “Spiritual Consciousness,” concerning which every 
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t»aii nr woman who fian crnnr In this a<» a IVrwnal 
Kjsjurrimer will know whal in inrant. Aiul ths>4 Spiritual 
{■onscit.usfifsi in tlir firnt «listinct fwrwnnal rviffmer of 
l!ir mifokhornt of the liiKhrr iiattirr sn4 of thr asernd- 
mey of thr Moral Man »wrf thr Animal Man. 

Witclhrr or not a nttnlcn!. without thr acwlcrating 
aid of a projter dirt, could acemnpUnh thr comjdrtr work 
of Mastership, is at prrsimt a rptrstion of great impor¬ 
tance; for thus far the task has never Wen accomplished 
except in accordance with the Oriental McllwMi It has 
Iwcn rlerttonstraled, however, within tire last twetuy-fivc 
years, tital one who has wrought ««tl the complete I'or- 
muiary can return to a mixed (meal l dirt without forfeit¬ 
ing his spiritual {towers »tf sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
and smell, or his jjower ttt "travel in foreign countries" 
at will. 

This demonstmiion has resulted in one of the impor¬ 
tant modem ‘'findings'* of the Ancient Sehcsil, and must, 
of ttturiW!, be rcckrmcd with in all future consirlefations 
of the dietetic preddem. It would seem to imlicate, Iwtw- 
ever, that it may well lie left to oar western itcitntlfic 
intelligence to «lem»«t«tratc the {unisihitity of Independ¬ 
ent Spiritual L’nfoldnienl wlthont tite entire elimination 
of a meat diet—"Whkb demtmstratlon fiii* never lieen 
attemided, up to this time. 

However that may be, it still rwnalns a well estahlithtd 
fact of lutiemas, lliat a non-meat diet is farthest away 
frM tht animM plane, and that by the elMnatloti of 
moat from hit diet the atudbnt is tlwreby relieved of 
diat much extra 1^ toward the ImpulseR of lib ammal 
Mttere. 

Tiwpe are tlioie, however, wlw carry the subject of 
diet to the fwint of reUgkiwi hmattdiuti. Tltete hold ti»t 
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the eating of meat in any form is a crime against nature, 
in that it involves the taking of individual life. 

This, however, raises a question of great difficulty. 
It is this: Where shall we draw the line? If it is true 
that individual life is a sacred thing, then nature has 
made us all great criminals. For, in every drink of the 
purest water with which we quench our thirst there are 
a million individual lives. And each one of these we 
sacrifice to our own. 

Moreover, many of the fruits we eat with great relish 
are literally alive with living animal organisms. Every 
morsel of such food we eat involves the destruction of 
many lives. And yet, some of us pride ourselves on the 
assumption that we eat no “animal foods,’’ as if it were 
a matter of great moral significance. 

Then again, what sufficient argument could we present 
to the Esquimaux and other tribes of men who are com¬ 
pelled by climatic and other conditions to depend upon 
animal foods or die? 

Then what shall we say of the fact that nature seems 
to have created one species of animal as food for another 
in all the departments of animal Kfe? 

That is 40 say, it would appear from a survqr of the 
question as a whole, that nature in her “economy of 
matter” intended that the kingdoms of earth shotdd 
draw their physical sustenance from each other; but 
established a natural repulsion in consanguinity, or fam¬ 
ily relationship. Whether or not nature has made a mis¬ 
take, or whether man has made a mistake in following 
the natural cravings of his climatic constitution, are 
still among the “open questions.” 

There are those who attempt to solve this question by 
drawing the line at tl^ “warm blooded” aniimls, or 
those having “red blood ” But is not this ah arbitrary 
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ruling willuMjt finindatinn in Morality? Is not a fish as 
truly a !ivifi{» individiialily as a low!? Is not a fowl as 
truly a !ivin}.j itiflividuality as an ox ? 

A cprtain Orirntal spri has mdravorcfl to solve the 
{irnhlcm hy exchnlinR from their diet all life of every 
kind ami charaetrr aliove the vetjetahlc kingdom. With 
them, however, it is not altogether a matter of diet. It 
i.s a religirm. at the foundation of whiefr is the dogma of 
the ‘'sacre«ine*is of all life." With them a fly. or a mos¬ 
quito, or a spider, or a microlM* is as saered as litmian 
life. 

It is not tliffieiiH to imagine llie insanitary results of 
such a dogma. It is s.iiil t>f these people that they will 
not even rid thetnselves iif the vermin that infest the 
human timly. They live in the tnidst of enmiifions wliieh 
would tte impossible to those of this civilijiation ami 
people. 

Blit there is yet another view of this suhjeet. 'riiere 
are those who hoh! that a strictly vegetable diet lias its 
advantage in that it gives to file Son! a ilisfinetly moral 
uplift, and that the vegetarian is therefore a lietter man 
morally than he wouUI la; if he lived tus^iii animal food. 

To what extent this theory may la* tenahle shoult! be 
suggested by tlte comparative moral status of the 
Chinese, as a people. During m,any centuries they have 
lived almost exclusively main a diet of wfiieh lice is tiic 
staple. They have therefore had tiie ojiportunity to 
demonstrate what the moral uplift of .'ludi a diet would 
cte through a long line of heredity. The reports of those 
who am familiar with the Chinese in their native st.ate 
and ixmditlon would scarcely sustain that tiieory. For 
it is Mtid of them that there is no race on earth wherein 
both Morality and Spirituality are at a lom'cr level. 

And herein are we apin reminded of the wisdom of 
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the Master, Jesus, who is reported to have said to the 
Scribes and Pharisees: '"Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth man, but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth man/" 

This is but another way of saying that '^Morality is 
not a matter of Meat"" nor of food in any form; and that 
only '‘those things which proceed out of the mouth,’" and 
“come forth from the heart,"" are reliable indices of the 
real Moral Status of man. 

The difficulties of the problem of diet are such that it 
must be left to future ages for solution. The School of 
Natural Science does not dogmatize upon questions of 
this nature. It fully and unreservedly approves the 
motives which prompt intelligent men and women to 
spare animal life, as far as may be possible. It would 
recommend to them even a deeper interest in the welfare 
and comfort of those patient servants and companions 
of mankind, the horse, the cow, the dog and the cat. It 
would encourage them to even greater kindness and con¬ 
sideration for the comfort and happiness of the animals 
they own, and would join with them in an effort to secure 
more humane treatment of all animals under the control 
and care of mankind. 

Our Personal Responsibility to the animal kingdom, 
more especially that portion of it which man has made 
slaves to his use and his pleasure, is of itself subject 
matter for another volume. 

Man was not given “dominion"" over the kingdoms 
below him without at the same time incurring the Per¬ 
sonal Responsibility which his Intelligence and their inno¬ 
cent ignorance create. 

The matter of the use of animal food, or of animal 
products for clothing, is a problem quite distinct from 
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that of the world-wide cruelties inflicted upon our dumb 
servants, ccwcnpanions and dependents. 

In the name of ‘"Sport” those who unwittingly call 
themselves “gentlemen” hunt to a needless and cruel 
death millions of the furred and feathered kingdoms, 
and in the name of “Science” learned savants perform 
the tortures of the Inquisition upon innocent dogs and 
cats and other helpless children of this physical world. 

Whilst the humane slaughter of animals for needed 
food and clothing might, in some measure, be condoned, 
there is nothing in the relation of man to the animal 
kingdom that can justify the needless cruelties of the 
“sportsman,” the vivisectionist, or tHe “drivers” of our 
willing and innocent dumb servants. 

Whilst it is not the intention to dogmatize upon the 
subject of diet, the following suggestions may be of 
service to the student in his efforts to discover the prin- 
ci|^ wlidb underlies it : 

I. Spiritual Development would seem to be a devel¬ 
opment dire^y upward and away from animalism or the 
animal imture of man. 


2. Amma! focxis have a tendency to stimulate and 
invigorate the animal propensities of human nature. 

3 * The natural corollary of these propositions would 
seem to be, that the process of Constructive Spiritualiza- 
ticm would, in time, result m the natural elimination of 


4 - But inasmiKai as Constructive Spirituality is the 
natural result of MoraBtyi it follows that the problem of 

work of the student it is of value m 
fte coordination^'-of the 
condition of’ the 
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Soul. But this is more a mechanical or chemical problem 
than a problem in Morality. 

It is perhaps needless to say that many important 
questions concerning the exact relation of diet to the 
Process of Independent Spiritual Unfoldment have grown 
out of contact between the Oriental Method and our 
Occidental Intelligence. For centuries the matter of 
diet has been regulated by Oriental Masters who had 
demonstrated the “accelerating properties” of their own 
formulary, and who themselves were products of a non¬ 
meat-eating people. 

There still remain many interesting experiments to be 
tried for a still broader understanding of dietetics. For, 
it must be understood that the School of Natural Science, 
like any other School of Science,-is always at the thresh¬ 
old of new discoveries. 

In addition to the formula of diet, there are also' cer¬ 
tain physical exercises and breathing exercises which are 
for the same purpose of “accelerating” Nature’s Con- . 
structive Process. These, however, do not enter into the 
problem of Morality. 

It has been demonstrated that once the student has 
attained to mastery of the faculties, capacities and pow¬ 
ers of the Soul, and has come into perfect voluntary con¬ 
trol of his spiritual sensory organism, tiie problem of diet 
is one which, for the most part, solves itself. For, it 
would appear that when the Soul has once come into 
complete mastery of its material organisms, the physical 
and the spiritual bodies, it possesses a chemicalizing 
power which is capable of- reducing foods, -without spe¬ 
cial selection, to the necessary degree of refinem^t to 
meet the demands of the more refined condition of its 
material organism. Strai^e as this may ^pear, it is, 
after all, but a natuial conccMnitarit of Mastership. It 
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so important a subject has not been mentioned in this 
work. 

The answer is simple. If an accepted student have 
problems of this nature, and if his problems become 
known to his instructor, counsel and suggestion may be 
offered to meet that specific case. 

But the Great School does not publicly discuss the 
private relations of life, nor constitute itself a clinic for 
the study of physical functions. The endeavor has been 
to embody in this work a Standard of Morals which, if 
accepted by the individual and transmuted into a Life, 
will lift him to such a plane of thought, aspiration and 
impulse that he will become Master of his private life, 
and not in need of counsel from other men. 

He or she whose life is an exemplification of Self- 
Control—or whose Soul has perceived and acknowledged 
its Moral Responsibility—^has no need of instruction in 
the relations, functions and offices that are by nature 
strictly individual and personal, and which are not proper 
subjects of either public discussion or public instruction. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MARK OF THE MASTER. 

Throughout all the past ages of which we have authen¬ 
tic information the central theme about which the interest 
of mankind has centered has‘been and still is the great 
problem of another^ life. 

During all those ages there have been men who have 
wrought out the solution through a definite personal 
experience and thereby reduced the great problem to the 
basis of actual demonstration. 

Those who have accomplished this triumphant result 
have at all times been exceptions to the general rule 
among men, and for this reason their numbers have at 
all times been comparatively insignificant. But nature 
has so provided that there has never been a timej within 
the period of authentic history, when the world has been 
without those who could speak of that life with definite 
authority, the result of personal experience and personal 
demonstration. 

Witk few exceptions^ these personal witnesses of the 
Truth and the Light have suffered martyrdom in scrnie 
form, or been compelled by the law of self-preservation 
to withhold their knowledge from the world. 

From those who have sought to share their knowledge 
with thdr brothers, the world of skepticism has ever 
demanded a ^^Sign.’^ It has insisted that the sign shall 
be of a phmomenal nature. Nothing short of a ^"Mkacle^^ 
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has been sufficient to satisfy. In their blindness to spir¬ 
itual conditions and spiritual things they have been unable 
to recognize the '"Mark of the Master/^ even when it has 
been held up before their eyes in the bright sunlight of 
Truth. They have gone away dissatisfied. In their 
ignorance they have denied the Truth because of their 
inability to recognize it when in its presence. 

It is this demand of the ignorant for '^phenomena” 
that has brought such scandal and unjust criticism upon 
the cause of modern Spiritualism, until the name '^Me¬ 
dium” has almost become a synonym for ^Traud.’^ 

All this has come about in a perfectly logical and 
sequential manner, and is the result t)f a natural evolu¬ 
tion. It has wrought itself out in the following manner: 

By the ordinary and well known methods of subjec¬ 
tion, a medium is developed through whom certain well 
defined psychic manifestations may be produced by the 
spiritual intelligences who constitute the medium’s 'Tand 
of controls.” Let us say the particular phase of develop¬ 
ment is that of ^"materialization.” 

The public is invited. It responds generously. Soon 
the medium finds that the interest is sufficient to war¬ 
rant him in making a ""business” of his mediumship. He 
decides to give his time to it and charge a regular admit¬ 
tance fee to each of his ""seances.” 

For a time it works beautifully and everything is lovely. 
But the medium and his controls” soon discover that the 
mediumistic process involves an enormous outlay of the 
medium’s vitality. This is a phase of the business that 
had not been taken into account. 

As a result, there are times when the medium’s stock 
of vitality is so low he is unable to furnish sufficient to 
meet the demands of his controls for genuine material¬ 
ization. ' .' 
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of the master 

the ptiblic has been invited and has paid its hard- 
[ moriGy see the wonderful “phenomenon” of 
alization- After the first failure they go away dis- 
iSTo amount of explanation on the part of the 
m or controls is sufficient to allay the feeling 

part of public that it has been abused, pos' 

lefraU-<iecl. 

medinm and his controls observe that it will nevet 
lave 3- f would “kill the bush 

They must therefore find some method of guard- 
ainst failures (to satisfy the public that pays the 
EEow shall it be done? 

; discoveiiecl that there is a regular manufacturer 
ficial devices for the express purpose of meeting 
mergeucies. He is consulted. He betrays to his 
ustomer tlae fact that he has a large trade and 
customers who use his goods. He treats it as a 
of course and as a purely business proposition, 
s the medium learns that there are many others 
same boat with himself and having the same dif~ 
to meet. He sees how they meet the problem. He 
rat unless he adopts the same method his success 
materializing medium” is at an end and his “busi- 
is destroyed. 

; by one his scruples are gradually swept aside. 
75 to $ioo he can provide himself a complete outfit 
ificial paraphernalia for the successful imitation of 
ids and sizes of “materialized spirits.” This outfit 
liliar to many honest and worthy Spiritualists who 
leen instrumental in exposing a number of mediums 
tmploy the same. 

•m this time forward there are no “failures’ on the 
)f the medium to furnish “phenomena” to the sat- 
cou of all but the intelligent skeptics. His “busi- 
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ness” thrives. It is wonderful how his stock of vitality 
for “materializing” purposes holds out. 

Each night he “materializes” a veritable host of '^spir¬ 
its” for the delectation of the deluded public, until some 
honest investigator suddenly clasps him in his strong 
arms while another turns on the light. Then his dishon¬ 
esty is discovered—and he is put to the serious incon¬ 
venience of moving to some other city, and sometimes of 
even changing his name, before it is possible for him to 
re-establish himself in his “business.” In course of time, 
however, he is successful and once more becomes a cen¬ 
ter of spiritual interest toward which large streams of 
money flow. 

And thus he proceeds until he is again exposed, 
whereupon another move becomes necessary, and a new 
field is opened. 

The world is wide, and assumed names are plentiful, 
and so he goes on and on for a lifetime, perhaps, until 
nature calls him to account for his duplicity. 

It has been demonstrated that many of the most com¬ 
mon phenomena of genuine mediumship can be imitated 
so closely by artful jugglery as to deceive the large 
majority of those who demand “phenomena” as a /^sign” 
of spiritual power. So widely has this fact become 
known that many of those who* formerly were satisfied 
with phenomenal mediumship have come to see tbat it 
is ^ unreliable foundation upon which to establish a 
relgion of demonstration. 

The Great School has recognized these facts tibrough- 
out the ages. It has demonstrated, to its own satisfac¬ 
tion, that “phenomena” will never satisfy a skeptical or 
an intelligent world. They may stimuskte interest and in¬ 
quiry for a time, but they will never permanently satisfy 
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the demands of the Soul for a personal realization of 
Spiritual Truth. 

Nothing but the internal conseiousness of a ddinite 
personal experience will ever be accepted by the Intelli¬ 
gent Soul as proof positive of a Spiritual World or of 
Individual Life after physical death. 

Next in importance after this Conscious Experience 
is what the School of the Masters defines as ‘‘Rational 
Faith.’" Natural Science holds that Faith is “The Intui¬ 
tive Conviction of that which both Reason and Con¬ 
science approve.” 

For the great majority of honest seekers after spiritual 
knowledge—^who have no opportunity for the personal 
instruction and consequent demonstration—^there still 
remains the helpful evidence of an intelligent, orderly 
and consistent “Testimony” of those who have “taken 
the Work, traveled in foreign countries,” and who are* 
eager to impart as much of their treasure of knowledge 
as possible. 

When such “testimony” is offered by the “traveler” 
whose sanity, intelligence and sincerity are evident, airf 
by one whose teachings and whose life are consistent 
for good, it becomes the substantial basis for a “Rational 
Faith” in the Testimony itself. 

Indeed, the central hope and purpose of all general 
public work, including this modem method of publica¬ 
tion, are that such impersonal teaching may become an 
acceptable Testimony as to those inspiring truths—the 
Continui^ of Life and the Constructive Principle of 
Nktirre in Individual Life. 

So l€»ig as commercialisin taints the considcratioti of 
Spirhuid Things, so long as Psychical Res^rch looks to 
^%je^ve Phen<^am f^^^ its scientific data, so long as 
“Material Manifestations” are sold in mediumistic shops 
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as a matter of ''business/’ that long- will the skeptical 
investigator withhold his confidence, and just that long 
will Independent Demonstration be delayed and the hon¬ 
est seeker left without foundation for Rational Faith. 

Even though much of the Subjective Phenomena of 
Mediumship may be genuine, it counts for little in the 
minds of the intelligently critical. And why? 

This is because the Moral Significance of Life after 
Death is that which moves the noble and the high-minded 
in all their investigations, and because the too evident 
gulf between Phenomenal Spiritualism and Morality 
has been and must continue to be both confusion and dis¬ 
appointment to the honest and intelligent seeker. 

For these and other adequate reasons the School of 
Natural Science does not in the least depend upon objec¬ 
tive "phenomena” for the demonstration of its knowl¬ 
edge. It does not invoke "phenomena” for the purpose 
of catching the interest of the multitudes. 

«Its appeal is to Rational Intelligence alone. To those 
who demand a "Sign,” it says, "No sign shall be given 
but the sign of a Personal Experience.” No sign can 
be given that will satisfy the demands of Intelligence 
but the sign of a Conscious Personal Experience. For 
experience is the essential basis of all knowledge, and 
nothing will permanently satisfy the craving of a Soul 
that is hungry for Spiritual Truth but definite personal 
knowledge. 

How, then, does the Great School hope to establish 
itself in the confidence and the knowledge of the masses 
of mankind? And what is the real "Mark of the Mas¬ 
ter”? By what distinguishing badge or insignia may 
the world know him from the rest of mankind, and 
especially from the Sorcerer, the Black Magician or the 
Charlatan ? 
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If he will not ‘Vead the stars/^ nor the "'cards/’ nor 
"palms” for the curious; if he will not transmit "mes¬ 
sages” from the departed, nor "find things” that are 
lost; if he will not "utter prophecies,” nor give "psycho¬ 
metric readings”; if he will not "locate mines,” nor dis¬ 
close the "past, the present and the future;” if he will 
not materialize and dematerialize roses out of season, 
and spirits in the air; if he will not produce "phenom¬ 
ena” whenever asked, nor entertain the frivolous, nor 
satisfy the curious; if he will do none of these things, 
how can he hope to become popular among the masses 
or command their attention? And if he will do nothing 
"miraculous,” how shall the world be able to distinguish 
him from other men? 

The answers are simple whether satisfactory or not. 
Note them carefully. 

1. The Masters of Natural Science are not seeking to 
become ""popular” in any personal sense. 

2. They are not seeking to attract nor command the 
attention of the masses of mankind who are seeking only 
for amusement and entertainment. 

3. They do not crave the notice of those who are' 
seeking satisfaction through the performance of "mir¬ 
acles” and the production of "phenomena.” 

4. It is not in accord with the spirit and purpose of 
their work to advertise themselves by any badge or insig¬ 
nia of worldly honors which shall distinguish them from 
their brothers among men. 

There are indeed indices by which the Master may be 
recognized whenever his specific mission and his definite 
work are of such a nature as to make it impossible for 
him to avoid the notice of others. Some of these may be 
of value to those who are in search of the "Path which 
leads to the South,” and who are ready and willing to 
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travel that path when they have found it. For such as 
these the following data is intended: 

1. The Masters of the Great School never under any 
conditions or circumstances whatsoever, accept a material 
reward or set a material price upon the personal instruc¬ 
tions they impart to their tried, tested and accepted 
students. 

2. They never charge nor receive a material consid¬ 
eration of any kind whatsoever for healing the sick, com¬ 
forting the sorrowing, lifting up the fallen, or for any 
other personal ministration. 

3. They do not devote themselves to the accumulation 
of material 'wealth nor material things beyond such as 
may be necessary for their health and reasonable com¬ 
fort and for carrying forward the definite lines of the 
Great Work for which they are personally responsible. 

4. They do not seek the applause of the world. 

5. They do not strive for '‘Leadership,’’ nor for per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement. 

6. They do not seek to dominate or control their fel¬ 
low men in any manner whatsoever. They seek only to 
influence them through the power of Reason and the 
example of a consistent Life, 

7. They are never dogmatic concerning matters of 
which they are ignorant. 

8. They are tolerant of the religious and philosophic 
opinions and beliefs of all men. 

9. They are never arbitrary in speech or manner to¬ 
ward with whom they are associated or come into 
person^ a>iitect 

10. They are neither intellectually vain, nor selfishly 
ambitious. 

11. They are ojurteous, considerate, sympathetic and 
fcmd in tiidr tr^toient of all men. 
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12. They are neither boastful nor arrogant, covetous 
nor envious. 

13. They never allow themselves to be drawn into 
personal or public debates, discussions, or disputes. 

14. They cultivate the ‘'Wakeful Consciousness” and 
order their lives by principle rather than by impulse. 

15. Self-Control is their most conspicuous character¬ 
istic. They accept poverty and adversity with serenity and 
cheerfulness, and pursue their purposes with an abiding 
sense of their Personal Responsibility. 

16. They are generous and merciful in their treat¬ 
ment of their fellow man, considerate and compassionate 
toward all animal dependents, and regardful of the nat¬ 
ural rights of all life in all the kingdoms of nature. 

17. They have the courage to live in obscurity with¬ 
out offices, honors or emoluments, that they may the 
more consistently carry out the Great Work of Emancipa¬ 
tion, and that they may the better discharge the great 
burden of Personal Responsibility to Humanity, which 
their broader experience and their definite knowledge 
impose upon them. 

How does the writer know that what he has said of 
these men is true? 

Because for almost a quarter of a century he has been 
in daily personal contact and association with the Masters 
of the Great School, has made a critical study and analy¬ 
sis of their lives, their conduct and their characters—and 
therefore knows whereof he speaks. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE PASSING OF A MASTER. 

What does it all mean ? What is the good of Independ¬ 
ent Spiritual Unfoldment? What advantage is there to 
the individual in being a Master ? Why not wait patiently 
and let nature have her own time and way, and thus save 
ourselves the Personal Eifort of solving the problem of 
another life ? Will not the incident we call physical death 
solve the problem for each and all of us, if we will but 
entrust the matter to nature? Is not physical death the 
great leveler? And does it not bring us all, the great 
and the small, the wise and the ignorant, the good and 
the bad, to the same level? Does not the ignorant man 
know as much about Spiritual Life and Spiritual Things 
after he has traversed ‘'the valley of the shadow” and en¬ 
tered into that life, as does the wisest of the Masters? 
Does Independent Spiritual Unfoldment or Mastership 
on the plane of earth mean anything to the individual 
after he has crossed “the Great Divide”? 

These questions and many others of a kindred nature 
are more than likely to suggest themselves to the patient 
reader who has followed the theme of this volume from 
the beginning. It may not be possible to answer all of 
them in a specific manner in this closing chapter of a 
work that already has overreached its contemplated space 
limitations. But it is possible to state a few of the known 
facts of Natural Science in such manner as to throw a 

m 
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flood of light upon the general theme, and thus enable 
the intelligent student to answer many of his own 
questions. 

The most profound problem of human life and the 
most pathetic cry of the human Soul throughout the ages 
have been the problem and the cry: ‘Tf a man die shall 
he live again?’’ To the great majority of mankind in all 
times and among all peoples physical death has been a 
fearful leap into the darkness. The River of Death has 
been the deep and troubled waters of uncertainty and 
dread with the farther shore enshrouded in deepest gloom. 
The travelers of earth who have journeyed down to its 
shadowy bank that skirts the plane oi. physical life, with 
rare exceptions have vainly peered out into the darkness 
across its black surface to catch one assuring glint of 
light from the farther shore. Their sense of vision has 
been lost in the blackness of darkness, and they have 
responded to the signal of the dread Ferryman with no 
ray of hope to guide them. 

Now and then, however, there has been one whose 
vision has been clear, and to whom the other shore of life 
has been distinctly visible. These few have been able to 
penetrate the darkness of physical obscurity and behold 
with perfect vision the Spiritual World shining clear and 
strong beyond the dark and troubled waters. 

What a difference this clearer vision has made in the 
attitude of Soul of those who have come down to the 
River of Death at the end of this life’s journey! To such 
as these the voyage across the dark waters that stretch 
between the two worlds, or the two continents of life, is 
but a voyage from the dark Continent of Death to the 
Land of Spiritual Life and Light. It is a voyage toward 
the Harbor of Truth and the Haven of Peace, It is a 
voyage from the tanks of Time to the shores of Eternity. 
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To those who, from this side of life, have been able to 
look across to the other shore and see the lights of the 
City of Life, the journey is begun with a song of joy in 
the heart and of thanksgiving upon the lips. A definite 
knowledge of that which lies beyond removes all doubts 
and all fears. Those who possess such knowledge know 
that the closing of this life is but the opening of the doors 
of the higher life. To such as these ''Death is swallowed 
up in Victory.” 

But those who have had the definite knowledge of 
another life have been able to share their joy with many 
whom they have been able to inspire with an abiding 
Hope of Imniortali^. The definite testimony of the Mas¬ 
ters has inspired many to walk by Faith the hard path of 
this life, and with serenity and confidence journey out 
into the mysterious realms of the, to them, Unknown. 

Next to the Sunlight of Knowledge the Star of Faith 
shines most brightly in the lives of men and illumines 
most brilliantly the pathway of earth. An abounding 
Faith in the testimonies of men has enabled many a trust¬ 
ing Soul to say with the Psalmist: "Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil” For even with the eye of Faith alone they are able 
to discern the stupendous fact of nature, that what we 
call "Death” is, after all, but the ''Shadow of Death”— 
an illusion of the senses. 

It will have been observed that the outline of the Tech¬ 
nical Work carries the student no farther than the thresh¬ 
old of the pure Spiritual World. Is this the end of his 
journey, and the completion of his work? 

Far from it. He is but at the beginning of his labors, 
and at the threshold of a world of new experiences. The 
student who has taken the definite technical instruction, 
who has lived the life required of him by the Law of 
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Morality, and who by his Personal Effort has unfolded his 
Spiritual Consciousness until he is able, at will, to pene¬ 
trate with his power of vision the Brilliant Barriers of 
the Magnetic Field, and stand, with vision clear, upon 
the threshold of the First Spiritual Sphere, has solved but 
a few of the primary and preliminary problems of life. 

He has demonstrated, by the exercise of his sense of 
vision and his powers of observation: 

1. That there is a world of Spiritual Matter, Life and 
Intelligence. 

2. That it is a world inhabited by spiritual men, 
women and children who have lived upon the plane of 
physical nature, and who, at physicaj death, have emi¬ 
grated to that country and condition. 

3. That lying between these two worlds, or countries, 
there is a great Magnetic Field of material condition 
whose coarsest stratum coordinates with the finest stratum 
of physical nature upon the basis of a natural harmonic; 
and whose finest stratum in analogous manner coordi¬ 
nates with the coarsest stratum of the first pure spiritual 
condition. 

4. That it is possible for one, while yet in the physical 
body, by Personal Effort in conformity with a definite 
Formulary, so to extend the limitations of his Conscious¬ 
ness that he is able voluntarily to sense the First Plane 
of the Spiritual World and all the intervening conditions 
of the Magnetic Field that lies between that world and 
the physical. 

5. That he is able to make this visual transit at any 
time, voluntarily and without the aid or cooperation of 
any other individual human intelligence, incarnate or 

6^ That is able to converse with the inhabitants of 
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the Spiritual World as freely and as naturally as he does 
with those of the physical. 

7. That the intervening Magnetic Field is also inhab¬ 
ited by those whose earth-bound condition does not per¬ 
mit them to rise into the finer realm of the pure spiritual 
condition. 

8. That those of the Spiritual World are deeply inter¬ 
ested in those of earth life, and in many ways are able 
to cooperate with them in the lines of their endeavors. 

9. That the transition called “Physical Death” is one 
which he is able to witness with his refined sense of 
vision, and that it is a scientific process susceptible of 
definite analysis. . 

10. That the transition, in itself alone, has no effect 
whatever upon the Moral Status of the individual. 

11. That the individual, generally speaking, is neither 
better nor worse as a result of the transition alone; and 
that he takes up that life exactly where he leaves off 
this one. 

12. That the life one lives upon earth determines his 
status and the level of Spiritual Condition to which he 
will rise immediately after the transition. 

13. That the evil, the vicious and the earth-bound 
spiritual intelligences, by virtue of the Law of Spiritual 
Gravity, are nearest the plane of earth, in point of both 
location and condition. 

14. That by reason of this fact, they are able, in many 
instances, to establish magnetic conditions through which 
to exercise a direct hypnotic control over those in the 
physical body who are physically or mentally negative, 
or who purposely submit themselves to such domination 

and control. . .. 

15. That there are both legitimate and scientific 
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means and methods by which such hypnotic control may 
be broken and such subjects released. 

16. That the Spiritual World is as truly a world of 
‘'materiality'' as is the physical, but on a different plane 
of refinement and vibratory activity. 

17. That there, as well as here. Intelligence seems to 
be dependent upon material substance as its medium of 
expression and manifestation. 

18. That in the Spiritual Realm men and women are 
actuated by much the same motives and impulses, ambi¬ 
tions and aspirations, as in this life. 

19. That the Law of Evolution does not cease at the 

point of physical death. ^ 

20. That the Law of Spiritual Gravity is as inexor¬ 
able in that life as the law of physical gravity is in this. 

21. That the individual love relations of men and 
women are as important in that life as in this. 

22. That "Hell," "Purgatory," and "Paradise" are 
essentially internal conditions of the Soul and states of 
Being, correlating with material conditions and locations. 

23. That the Sex Principle defines itself with the 
same emphasis and the same cleavage in that life as it 
does in this, and would seem, therefore, to be an inher¬ 
ent principle of the Soul, and not a mere function of the 
tK>dy. 

24. That all the opportunities for evolutionary devel- 

of In^vidual Intelligence obtain in that life, as 
hi this, but with added emphasis. 

25- every definite and worthy accomplishment 

of this Kfe has its specific compensatory value there. 

^ That tiK)^ who “Live the Life” here in accord- 
^ ^th the Ethical Formulary, are able to make the 
trrnm of pbjstaa deatfj consciously and in complete 
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possession of all their intelligent faculties, capacities and 
powers. 

27. That such as these rise at once into the pure 
spiritual conditions of that life, freed from all the re¬ 
straining influences and degrading attractions of this. 

28. That over the Souls of such as these the grave 
has no “victory” and death has no “sting.” 

29. That their entry upon that life is one of triumph¬ 
ant victory and great joy. 

30. That without lapse of time they enter upon the 
activities, the duties, the labors, the accomplishments 
and the compensations of that life, fully equipped to 
assume and discharrge the Personal Responsibilities of 
the new condition and the new life. 

Let it be noted that these are some of the observations 
he is able to make through the development of his Spir¬ 
itual Consciousness while yet in the physical body. All 
this comes to him as the result of his “Second Degree” 
work, under the First Section of the Technical Work. 
He has not yet reached the “Third Degree” work, the 
Master’s Degree, which covers the Second Section of 
the Technical Work. He is not yet able to liberate him¬ 
self, at will, from the physical body, nor “travel in for¬ 
eign countries.” Thus far, therefore, his field of ob¬ 
servation and experience is limited to such sections of 
the Spiritual Universe as he is able to cover from his 
point of observation on the plane of physical nature. . 

But even from this limited point of vision, he is able 
to solve such of the profound problems of life as remove 
from the Individual Consciousness all the most perplex¬ 
ing doubts which haunt the Souls of those who have not 
yet entered upon the “Path that leads to the South.” 

Should he be able to go forward and complete the 
Second Section of the Technical Formulary, he is able 
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then to leave his physical body and travel at will in the 
realms of Spiritual Life and Nature. Thus liberated, 
he is able to demonstrate many of the transcendent prob¬ 
lems of Spiritual Life which, if they could but be 
brought to the consciousness of all embodied humanity, 
would surely inspire mankind to nobler pursuits, higher 
purposes, loftier ambitions, more exalted aspirations, 
and cleaner, sweeter and purer lives while yet upon this 
plane of earth. 


The Transition Called '"Death.^"' 

Perhaps there is no subject within the exact sphere of 
Natural Science concerning which its^ definite knowledge 
would be of greater practical value or more inspiring 
interest than that of the Transition we call ‘‘Death.’^ 
Three times within the last twenty years the writer 
has witnessed the phenomenon of the separation of the 
spiritual body from the physical in the process of phys¬ 
ical death. In one of these instances the transit was 
that of his own and only son. He has witnessed this 
wonderful transition with the clear vision of Independ¬ 
ent Spiritual Sight. He knows whereof he speaks. 

He is aware that these are statements which will tax 
the credulity of many honest and earnest seekers after 
Truth. He also anticipates that there are certain learned 
Profe^rs of Psychology and heads of Institutions for 
Psydbical Research who will, in all human probability, 
declare fliat this entire work is 'Wirely devoid of scien- 
value, and ‘Unworthy of a moment’s serious con- 


He ® ttewise aware iJiat he is running the risk of 
trnnmg the issmnce of a writ “de lunatieo inquirendo » 
^ win^ rmny a «>called “Competent Commission 
de Lmacy woM be to send him to the “incur- 
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able ward’’ of some State Institution for the Insane— 
provided the writ server could find him. 

But how shall he get his knowledge before the world 
if his Courage should fail him at this point? How is it 
possible for the world ever to know of these things if 
those who demonstrate them close their lips and refuse 
to speak? Is it not better that those who knozsj shall 
sulEfer for the Cause of Humanity than that the Cause 
of Humanity should suffer through their Cowardice? 
So let it be!! 

It has been explained that every physically embodied 
Soul has two material bodies, a physical body and a spir¬ 
itual body; and that these are held in definite relation to 
each other during physical life by what Natural Science 
designates the ‘‘Magnetic Element.” 

This Magnetic Element is double in its essential rela¬ 
tion to the two bodies. There is a definite line of cleav¬ 
age. That which lies below this line in its degree of 
refinement and vibratory activity seems to partake more 
strongly of the condition of physical matter. It is, for 
this reason, termed “Physical Magnetism.” That which 
lies above the line of cleavage seems to partake more 
strongly of the nature and condition of spiritual matter. 
For this reason it is designated as “Spiritual Magnetism.” 

Animal Magnetism, during physical life, has a strong 
attraction for the physical body. 

Spiritual Magnetism has an equally strong attraction 
for the spiritual body. 

Animal Magnetism and Spiritual Magnetism have a 
strong attraction for each other. 

Here is a distinct threefold magnetic attraction in 
peculiar combination. Study it a moment carefully. 

A simple experiment with four physical magnets will 
furnish us an illustration which will help those who may 
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not be familiar with the subject to understand what 
occurs at the point of physical death. 

Take four magnetic bars (Fig. i) so magnetically 
related that when lying side by side No. i and No. 2 
are strongly attracted to each other; No. 3 and No. 4 
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arc equally attracted to each other; and No. 2 and No. 3 
a« lilrewise attracted to each other. Bring them to- 
tn that order, and it wiU be found that the four 
bars are at chkc bound tc^ether as if by a common bond 

©1 

Now let as sappose that, by a process under your own 
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control, you can break or destroy the attraction betwee 
No. 2 and No. 3, what will be the physical result? Sin 
ply this, that the couplet i and 2 will separate from th 
couplet 3 and 4. (Fig. 2.) 

Now let us suppose that you restore them to thei 
original condition, and then break the attraction betwee 
No. 3 and No. 4. What is the result? In this ever 
No. 4 falls away from the other three, and Nos. i, 2 an 
3 remain bound together in the common bond. (Fig. 3. 

Now let us assume that No. i represents the Spiritu< 
Body of a living, physically embodied man. No. 2 ref 
resents the Spiritual Magnetism. No. 3 represents th 
Physical Magnetism, and No. 4 represents the Physicj 
Body of man. (Fig. 4.) 

Let us suppose again that by some process of natui 
the bond of attraction between Nos. 2 and 3 is brokei 
What happens? The Spiritual Body with its Spirituj 
Magnetism separates from the Physical Body and il 
Physical Magnetism. (Fig. 5.) Now in this instanc 
let us also suppose the Spiritual Body is still inhabite 
by the Soul. What then? In this event we have tl: 
Soul with its Spiritual Body and its Spiritual Magne 
ism, (Spiritual Magnetic Body), liberated entirely froi 
the Physical Body and its Physical Magnetism, (Phy: 
ical Magnetic Body). 

In this case the Soul has parted from all that binds 
to earth’s conditions, and it rises at once into the real 
of pure Spiritual Conditions unencumbered. 

Now let us suppose that the four elements are on( 
more united in physical life, and that by some natur 
process the attraction is broken between Nos. 3 and 
What then? The Physical Body alone falls away fro 
the combination, and leaves the other three elemen 
bound together. (Fig. 6.) 
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Assuming that the Soul still inhabits the Spirittia-l 
Body after this separation, we then have the Soul vvitti 
its Spiritual Body and Spiritual Magnetism still boU-J^*^ 
to and encumbered by its original Physical Magnetisixi^ 
(the Physical Magnetic Body). 

Thus encumbered, the Soul is unable to rise to 
level of the pure Spiritual Condition, or Plane. A-S 3. 
result, it remains in the realm of the Magnetic Field 
until such time as it is able to cast off its Physical M. 3 lS^ 
netic Body. Its Physical Magnetic Body gives to t:tie 
combination a '^Gravity’’ which binds it closely to “ttie 
plane of earth. While in this condition, the Soul remaixi.3 
in what has been designated as an '"earth-bound'' con¬ 
dition. While it remains in this condition it is known 
as an "earth-bound Soul.” 

In course of time, however, if it continues its evoln— 
tionary struggle it will be able to cast off its Physica .1 
Magnetic Body, and we then have the analogy for Fig*. 7- 

In this case the Physical Magnetic Body, being de¬ 
tached from all its moorings, floats in the Magnetio 
Field until it is finally dissolved by the processes of nature 
and is resolved back into the elements from which it was 
originally formed. 

By some writers this Physical Magnetic Body, after 
it has been thus cast off, is known as th^"Astral Shell. 

It may be taken possession of by spiritual intelligerLces 
other than its original owner and preserved intact for 
a (xkisMerable length of time. It may be and often is 
^ployed as a sort of ma^ by unscrupulous intelligences 
cm tile spirittml plane, for the purpose of impersonating’ 
Its <»ig^nai owiMT to subjective psychi<^ who are unable 
te by which they are impressed 

, sublective tdairvoyaiKe. 
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We are now in position to understand the following 
explanations: 

The infant that passes the crisis of physical death 
has not yet attained to a degree of intellectual develop¬ 
ment that fixes upon it the burden of Moral Accounta¬ 
bility and Personal Responsibility. The four material 
elements of its being above referred to have not yet been 
impressed with its own individuality in such manner as 
to interfere with the relations which nature has estab¬ 
lished between them. 

In other words, the infant, for lack of time in which 
to acquire wisdom, is ignorant of the entire problem of 
individual life. It has not, in fact, developed sufficient 
Individual Intelligence and Independence to oppose its 
individual Will to the evolutionary process of nature. 
As a result, up to the time of its death it has done noth¬ 
ing to interfere with a normal development, as far as 
it has gone. 

Under these conditions nothing has transpired, up to 
the time of its death, to fix upon it any special incum¬ 
brance to bind it to the plane of physical nature. Except 
in so far as the influence of heredity may have fastened 
upon it a burden, it is free from the bonds of earth the 
moment it is entirely freed from the physical body. As 
a natural result, a very large percentage of those 
who die in infancy pass almost instantly through the 
Magnetic Field and into the realm of the First Spiritual 
Sphere, or Plane. With such as these it is a compara¬ 
tively simple matter for those who receive them into that 
life to liberate them entirely from all the magnetic and 
gravitative attractions of earth. 

They are not only ignorant of the law but also inno¬ 
cent of any intent or effort to violate its spirit and. 
purpose. 
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It is their utter innocence of wrong doing or evil 
intent that breaks the magnetic bonds of physical nature 
and enables them to rise rapidly into the pure atmos¬ 
phere of Spiritual Life. 

It can now be understood and dimly appreciated how 
vitally important it is for us all to ''become as little chil¬ 
dren” (in the purity of our motives and in the inno- 
cency of any intent to oifend against the Law-of Right¬ 
eousness that makes for Spiritual Life), if we would 
"inherit the kingdom.” 

But the infant is not only innocent, but likewise igno¬ 
rant. It enters that life as it leaves this, with the unde¬ 
veloped intelligence and powers oL infancy. Though 
sinless and pure, it is nevertheless as helpless there as 
it was here. It must therefore be cared for in that life 
as it is in this until such a time as it is able to care for 
itself. 

This necessity of nature is met in a most beautiful and 
touching manner. There are those upon the spiritual 
side of life whose attention is given to the reception, care 
and education of children who pass from this life before 
they have attained to a development that would enable 
them to care for themselves. 

These "Angels of Mercy"' belong to what is known in 
that life as "The Liberal League of Spiritual Helpers” 
whose sphere of service is on "The Border Land"’ be- 
tweaa the two worlds. Something of its labors, its 
accx>nq>lishments and its rewards will be narrated in 
another volume of this Series. 

But what of thc^ who have grown to manhood and 
womanhood before ttey are overtaken by the crisis of 
physical death? What of the evil doers, the vicious, the 
degenerate, the drunkard, the hypocrite, the idiot, the 
insane, tl^ murderer, tte suicide, the religious fanatic, 
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the lascivious, the knave, the intelligent rascal, the miser, 
the kind, the generous, the moral, the upright, the true, 
the wise, the Master? 

What does the transition mean to each of these? In 
what essential respects does it differ? To which of 
these is the transit fraught with deepest suffering? To 
which does it bring the greatest joy? Which finds him¬ 
self most heavily encumbered and bound to earthly con¬ 
ditions ? Which is able to rise to the highest altitude of 
spiritual life? 

For lack of space many of these most interesting and 
searching questions must be reserved for consideration 
in another volume of this Series. The limitations of this 
volume will permit but a brief consideration of one or 
two which would seem to bring the present theme to its 
legitimate and natural close. 

The ignorant, the vicious, the immoral and the crim¬ 
inal approach the crisis of physical death with a con¬ 
sciousness of their utter inability to cope with the proc¬ 
ess which it involves. They realize that they are helpless 
in its grasp. Within their inmost Souls there is no sense 
of victory or triumph. 

A lifetime of viciousness, immorality or crime fastens 
upon the individual the encumbrance of the Physical 
Magnetic Body. The degree of his indulgence of his 
baser nature seems to measure the natural gravity of 
that body. This, in turn, determines the depth to which 
he will be carried downward into the darkness of the 
Magnetic Field. 

The converse of this principle is equally true. The 
extent to which the individual has exercised his power 
of Self-Control during physical life determines the extent 
to which he is able to overcome the gravitative influences 
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which tend to drag the Soul downward toward the phys 
ical plane and into the darkness. 

One point of vital importance may be of special inter 
est and value in this connection. It is this: 

There is an element in the impulse of self-destructior 
which leads to suicide, that would seem to be the mosi 
difficult of all the gravitative influences of that life tc 
overcome. The impulse of the suicide to destroy himseh 
seems to set in motion forces and activities of a destruc¬ 
tive nature within the Soul itself, within the very essence 
of individual being. These continue to operate long 
after the death of the physical body. As a result, the 
individual sinks helplessly into the^ condition of dark¬ 
ness and despair. To check this destructive process 
often requires years of the most patient and persistent 
effort on the part of those upon the spiritual planes 
whose efforts are devoted to the relief of the suffering 
and the helpless. 

The same thing, in less marked degree, obtains in 
case of those who pass into that life as the result of 
destructive habits acquired in this life. The drunkard, 
the opium eater, the moral pervert and the 'Mrug fiend^' 
are of this type. All of these processes involve self- 
destruction as surely as suicide, but with less of the 
deliberate intent than that which actuates the suicide. 

But what of the moral and upright man who has done 
his best to live a clean and righteous life? What does 
the transition mean to him? ~ 

He may have no definite knowledge of what is in¬ 
volved in the process of physical dissolution. He may 
not know that Morality is the foundation of Construc- 
W Spiritt^My. He may not even have a defiinite 
telief or conviction there is a life beyond the grave. 
He nmy be whoEy in doubt as to the great problem of 
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Immortality. It matters not. For if he has lived his 
life free from Envy, Jealousy, Fear, Anger, Lust and 
other destructive and degrading appetites, passions, 
emotions and desires; if he has lived a clean and moral 
life; if he has dealt justly with his fellow man and 
kindly toward his dumb brothers and servants of the ani¬ 
mal kingdom; if he has lived as nearly as possible to the 
standard of his own highest ideals, and by the light of 
his best knowledge, he has lived a life of cooperation 
with the Constructive Principle of Nature in his own. 
Life and there is nothing that can deprive him of the 
benefits and rewards of such a life. Whether he has 
known it or not, ha has been acquiring a status of Con¬ 
structive Spirituality all the while. The natural results 
are inevitable. Nature does not deny him the legitimate 
fruits of his l?ersonal Effort in line with the Construc¬ 
tive Principle. 

The transition of such a man is truly a triumph and 
a victory over the forces and conditions of nature which 
tend to the enslavement and oppression of the Soul after 
physical death. Even though for the time being it may 
be an unconscious triumph, nevertheless nature is con¬ 
sistent in that she has made her rewards as automatic 
and irrevocable as her penalties. 

The result of this Spirituality unconsciously acquired 
during physical life is that at death both the Physical 
Body and its Physical Magnetism fall away together 
leaving the Soul free to rise at once into the realm of 
Spiritual Nature. 

The transition of an individual from the physical or¬ 
ganism and from physical nature is one which may be 
observed with perfect distinctness by the Independent 
Psychic, Its scientific aspects are exceedingly interest¬ 
ing and fascinating. 
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The separation of the two bodies—except in cases of 
accident causing instant death,—is always gradual, 
often requiring several minutes from the time actual dis¬ 
solution begins. 

The separation of the two bodies occurs in a most 
interesting manner. The Spiritual Body begins slowly 
to ascend lengthwise of the Physical Body. The move¬ 
ment is always from feet to head. As a result, the head 
and shoulders of the Spiritual Body slowly begin to 
emerge above the head and shoulders of the Physical 
Body. At first the movement^ is very slow, but the 
further the Spiritual emerges above the Physical Body 
the greater is its freedom from the physical and the 
more rapid is the rate of movement. 

As a result of this remarkable provision of nature the 
Spiritual Body would appear to ‘^crawl out of^’ the 
Physical; and to those who are able to make the transit 
consciously the sensation of separation exactly coincides 
with the phenomenon, in that there is the distinct sensa¬ 
tion of leaving the physical body through the head. 
There is also the sensation of movement upward (or 
outward) in a line with the axis of the body. 

But what of the Master? What does the transition 
called “Death^’ mean to him? 

In direct ratio to his added knowledge of natural 
law and of his power over nature's finer forces the inci- 
dexit of physical death assumes a less ominous aspect. 

. For in the completion of the last Section of the Tech¬ 
nical Work he has accomplished the greatest task known 
to man in the ^ysical body and has earned for hitnself 
the MastePs Degree. That which from the beginning 
he accepted as his worl§mg%pothesis he has now demon¬ 
strated by the Persqi^ Experience. That is to say, he 
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1. That it is within his power voluntarily to withdraw 
from the physical body, travel in the Spiritual Realms 
and there test the height and the condition to which he 
is able to ascend at any given time by force of his own 
Will and developed powers—^and return again to the 
physical body without invoking physical death. 

2. He has learned that there are many distinct 
''Spheres’’ or "Planes” of life upon this particular planet, 
of which the physical is the first. 

3. He has learned, therefore, that in passing from 

this life into the spiritual he is but entering into other 
and larger fields of evolutionary opportunities and pos¬ 
sibilities. ^ 

4. He learns that the First Spiritual Sphere is but 
the beginning of the Higher Life. 

5. He learns that it is possible for one yet in the 
physical body to prepare himself for immediate entry into 
spiritual conditions and realms that are far above and 
beyond the First Spiritual Sphere. 

And what does the transition called physical "Death” 
mean to such a man, one who has already proved the 
continuity of life and has traveled at will in the realms 
beyond? 

When the Master comes to the final transition called 
"Death,” he himself has no doubts as to the issue. He 
knows that this is but another step in the Evolution of 
the Individual. He knows that death does not end his 
career. He knows that his personal identity will not be 
lost, nor even clouded for an hour. He knows that in 
death there is no sting. 

When he approaches the final hour for parting with 
the physical it is to him but the hour of his liberation 
and his reward. 

From his earthly environment he passes with all his 
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faculties and powers intact. He is conscious of what is 
taking place about him and within him. He knows his 
destination, for he has been over the pathway and back 
again many times. 

He is Master of the '^Messenger of Death.'^ 

For him there are no “Terrors at the Threshold’^ to be 
encountered, for he has passed them all long ago. He 
knows that his work and his place are awaiting, and that 
he will be able to take up the one and to fill the other. 
Every step of the way from the plane of earth, through 
all the phases and mysteries of the Magnetic Field, into 
and through the First, Second, Third and Fourth Spir¬ 
itual Zones, beyond these still upward and onward to 
the highest point of his individual attainment, is already 
familiar through his previous experiences. 

Within the past nine years there passed through the 
Gates of Physical Death into the splendors of the Higher 
Life one of the greatest of these earthly Masters. 

He was not known in this country, though he had 
been in our midst, studied our people and laid the 
foundation of this modem presentation of the Ancient 


Science. 

He was an Oriental, who was born a Prince of India 
and who was indeed of royal spirit as well as of name 
and estate. When, however, his love of knowledge and 
Ms love of Truth brought him to the door of the Great 
School, he distributed his princely revenues and divided 
his estates among the p<x>r of his own country. This 
he did that he might the better meet his great opportu¬ 
nity and from the common level of poverty receive his 
mstruction, make the demonstration and serve man- 

<^t InteUigence, Great Heart, Great Soul, whose 
wisdom and whose service have carried him far beyond 
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the shining walls of the lower Spiritual Planes and given 
him place and authority among the Powers of Light in 

distant Realms! 

By his knowledge of the laws of nature he had length¬ 
ened the span of his physical life far beyond the “allotted 
time of man.” This he did, not that he loved life in the 
body, but that he elected to remain until he had finished 
certain tasks set for himself by himself which -he regarded 
as part of his Personal Responsibility to mankind. 

"When he realized that his labors had been accom¬ 
plished and that he had “finished his work,” he ceased 
to employ unusual means of prolonging his life. Then 
having returned again to the seclusion of the Central 
Temple, here among his Brothers in the Great Work he 
made the transition, leaving to them the simple cere¬ 
mony of scattering his ashes to the winds. 

And this man whose marvelous learning and marvel¬ 
ous powers and whose charm of personality would have 
won for him the admiration of the world, was content 
to live his long and arduous life in complete obscurity 
that he might better do his work and better serve his 
fellow men. 

It was from this Great Soul that the writer, almost a 
quarter of a century ago, received his first instruction 
in the School of Natural Science. To his great wisdom 
and patience and goodness the writer is indebted for the 
<lefinite personal direction which has enabled him to 
verify, through a Personal Experience, the Truths which 
are herein set forth. 


When such as these lay down the burden of physical 
life, when the transition is made in full knowledge of 
the life beyond, when it is made in the clear conscious- 
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ms; <4 •intir.** «<'» j»rrs*.rrn<’4. Jlwn it i«s shr h\„. 
atffl Suiil- »>* Iwavirr !iii,-sni|r ,.4 iiwtrtinliu 

—TiM'x into r->n4}!i*<iv>4 .-f !n»ht}4M4i 

{*invt;r an*! Haj»|»inr'» a!*»l into '*sHh *4 

ceiiflfnt »»i4 S‘>v«*l»w*s "»t hath »i«*t mfrrr*! info 

thi! iu'.arf «!l' nwn" f“ '»« un.li-rstaiv! 

Wln-n JiiKh m ifsr^r lltroiiRh Ihr ' Muhi.-iu-" of 

death they find shrinwH»’». n»«t in tlsr jdaiir iujd in 
tlu* condition «4 jM-r'^ist d <«<sti}M'n%ai!«»n», hns tfi. y nlio 
find themsfivc'. in mu 4» (rlknvdnp with iSsr »irral and 
Good gone heforr ;»» dinos the iiiPiiiory of tlinr ciirthly 
loneliness. They alw» (acp *>»ifh nrw and nwrvrlous 
opportunities for fnrtltrf self drvrlnjMiirnt and furffirr 
service to mankind thal all j».isf !ah»‘i<*, drpnvafnnis, dis¬ 
ciplines and inarfyrdoin* appear a* a m«s«t irnna! price 
of such reward. 

These are they svho*r ssi«d«»iii »•» m prrifrnmd and 
whose purity so chilcl-hkc lliai Ihcy n«»l only seek cotin* 
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